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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


4 

The French Manuscript, of which a Translation is here offered to the 
Public, ivas meditated and composedinthemidstof the people tvhom it 
describes. The absolute retirement of the Author from European Society, 
for a series of Years, ivell q^ualified him for penetrating into the dark and 
uriexplorable recesses of the Indian character ; but it has also veiled 
himself, in an egual degree, from the curiosity of his readers. 

The little that is known of him in this country may be collected from 
the following despatch of the Governor in Council at Fort St, George, of 
the 24ith December, 1807^ to the Eonorable Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, which they have been pleased to allow the 
Translator to publish : 

We request your reference to tke Minutes noted in the margin 
relatiye to a work wMch has been lately compiled by the Abb^ 
f DuboiSj a gentleman of ’ irreproachable character^ who^ having ^ 
escaped from the massacres of the French Revolution, sought 
refuge in India, and has since been engaged in the zealous and 
pious duty of a Missionary, in the performance of which he has 
acquired a degree of respect among both the European and Native 
inhabitants that we believe to have been rarely equalled in persons 
of his sphere. It is amongst natives, however, that the time of 
this Missionary has been chiefly passed, and he has availed 
himself of the long intercourse, to compile a distinct account of 
the Hindu Customs and Manners. In order that you may be par- 
ticularly informed of the character of the work, we have inserted 
the following extract of a letter from Major Wilks, late Acting 
President at Mysore, in which country the Abbe Dubois has chiefly 
resided, addressed to the Military Secretary of our late President r 

^ The Manuscript of the Abbe Dubois on Indian Castes, was 
put into my hands by the author early in the year 1806, and so 
far as my previous information and subsequent inquiry Lave 
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The Manuscriptwas communicated to Lord WilliamBentinck 
previously to His Lordship^s departure, and Mr. Petrie has explain- 
e d in a separate Minute the reasons which prevented the subject 
from being earlier noticed. The Abbe Dubois having no means’ 
^^ of editing the work at his own charge, and it being obviously of 
public importance that so useful a compilation should not be 
withheld, it became necessary to decide on the most proper 
mode of effecting the publication of it. . 


After full consideration, we decided to purchase it on account 
of the Company for the sum of two thousand pagodas, which 
though a moderate sum for a work which must have been attended 
with considerable labour, it was ascertained would be acceptable to 
the author. We beg at the same time to observe, that it is pro- 
bable that this sum will be fully repaid by the sale of a publication 
which may be expected to excite considerable interest.^^ 


enabled me to judge, it contains the most correct, comprehen- 
“ sive, and minute account extant in any European language of 
the Customs and Manners of the Hindhs. Of the general 
utility of a work of this nature, I conclude that no doubt can 
be entertained. Every Englishman residing in India is inter- 
ested in the knowledge of those peculiarities in the Indian 
castes which may enable him to conduct with the natives the 
ordinary intercourse of civility or business without offending 
their prejudices. These prgudices are chiefly known to Euro- 
peans as insulated facts, and a work which should enable us to 
generalize our knowledge by unfolding the sources from which 
those prejudices are derived, would, asamanual for the younger 
servants of the Company, in particular, be productive of public 
advantages, on which it seems to be quite superfluous to 
enlarge. 


^ Being desirous of obtaining for the work the advantage of 
a testimony to its merits of greater weight than any which I 
could presume to offer, I submitted it to the perusal of a gen- 
tleman of high literary eminence, who returned it to me with 
an eulpgium which ihore than justified the opinion I had pre- 
viously formed, but without the permission (which hadbeen the 
chief object of my communication) to make a public use of 
his name/ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


II 


The prior consultations of the Madras Government on this suh'eci 
imve been also communicated to the Translator, and shew the importance 
that was attached to the work and the active z-eal with which it was 
patronized. Lord^ miUarn Bentinek, after his retirement from the 
Government, in laying the Manuscript before the Governor in Council, 
thusspealis of it ; « It is described by ,Sir James MacHntosb as 
tt comprebensive and minute account extant, in 

any JJnropean language, of the Manners of the Hindoos.” 

It was generally understood that Sir James MacUntosh felt his 
on this occasion, confirmed by its coincidence with that 
of Jfr. W. Ershine of Bombay, a gentleman of distinguished talents 
and ^nversant equally with the Mythology, Literature, Manners and 
Institutions of India. ^ , u. 


„ rpT^'^ Bentinck sums up his own opinion as follows • 

« observation during my residence in India is 

that the Europeans generaUy know little or nothing of the customs 
„ “i^rs of the ^Hmdoos. We are all acquainted with some 
pronunent marks and facts, which all who run may read • but 
their manner of thinking, their domestic habits and ceremonies 
^^mwMch circumstances a knowledge of the people consists, is I 
^ fearingreatpartwantingtous. We_understand very imperfectly 
« -^^Sy- Pe^^^aps know more ' of bSiy but their 

knowledge is by no means sufficiently extensive to give a des- 
cnption of subjects not easily represented by the insulated words 
m daily use. We do not, we cannot, associate with Ihe natives 
^ We cannot see them in their houses, and with their families 
We are necessary very much confined to our houses by the. heat • 

^^aUourwantsandbusinesswhichwouldcreateagreaterintercourse 

« ^ “"t r® “ strangers in 

the land. I have personally found the want of a work to which 

reference could be made for a just description of the native opinions 
and manners. I am of opinion that, in a political point of view 
the information which the work of the Abbe Dubois has to impart 
might be of the ^eatest benefit in aiding the servants of the 
government in conducting themselves more in unison with the 
customs and prejudices of the natives.” 


Ip the cmtmuation of Major Wilkfs Letter, that gentleman, so 
advantageously known to the world by his own writing^ suaaests in 
hberal criticism of the Manuscript, that, « though absolutely^yested 
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of all political matter^ it contains for example a variety of opinions 
on the utility of the subdivision of the castes, on the origin of the 
Hindh system, &c. which like all speculative opinions, are liable 
to be questioned, and may perhaps be left to find their own 
supporters and opponents, the public having only to do with the 
facts ; and in the general arrangement of the matter, I believe few 
“ faults or errors will be found. But if it should be deemed expedient 
to divest the work of any of the opinions to which I have adverted, 
the most convenient mode would probably be in the first instance 
to purchase the manuscript.^" 

The worTc was accordingly brought over, and remained for a 
considerable time in the Company’s Library, accessible to the curious, 
tmtil the beginning of the present year, when the translation was 
commenced under the sanction of the Honourable the Court of Directors, 
Charles Grant, Dsq., M, P., being then Chairman, and Thomas Beid, 
Dsg», Deputy Chairman of the Court. It is now submitted to the 
Public without any attempt to alter or improve the speculations of the 
Author. His candour, sincerity, piety, and high sentiment are so 
uniformly conspicuous and expressive, that no danger is Wkely to 
attend any of his doctrines or theories. And if his zeal may at any 
time betray him, in argument, to conclusions apparently a little at 
variance, it loould have been found but an ungrateful service to 
interrupt the reader with notes for the purpose of exposing small 
incongruities or in attempting to reconcile them. The scientific 
portions, and whatever ivould reguire the aid of a library to compose, 
will not be harshly criticised in an author undoubtedly of an ingenuous 
and cultivated mind, in the midst of a reserved and bigotted people, 
drawing Ms lohole materials from the recollections of his early studies, 
and having no other resort, as he tells us, but his Bible. 

Bui in the great and important object of the worh, the delineation 
of the people and whatever distinguishes them from other nations, 
hooks would have been comparatively of no great avail. Little, from 
that source, could have been added to the brief though correct outline 
of Herodotus and the few excellent inquirers and good writers of more 
modern times who, during the last century, have been bid little known. 
Here our author, following the only path that has ever yet led to any 
invention or discovery in human • concerns, has eagerly studied, 
collected, and arranged the phcenomena which a persevering curiosity 
and rigid self denial had brought within his observation. 
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In communicdting his stoTeSy lie geneTally exhibits that feTvouT 
which pevhctps is insepctrcMe from d mind conscious of impdTting 
something befoTe iinhnown. From this cduse Tedunddncies mdy 
sometimes arise ; which might he edsily pruned, though not perhaps 
without injury to the fiamur and raciness of the fruit. 

A work on Manners and Customs is, in some measure, a hook , 
of Natural Sistory ; which, with the beauties of nature, must also 
describe what is unseemly and offensive. The grossness and inde- 
cency of the Indian character under many circumstances, it was 
impossible to overlook, and it would have been dishonest to conceal. ^ 
But the indignant appeals of the author to true modesty, and the 
veil afforded by our own language, it is not doubted, will protect the ^ 
most delicate sensibility from a wound. 

The author rarely appears in his own person throughout the book, 
but a single anecdote which we have before us, from another authentic 
source, will suffice to leave a pleasant impression of him on the mind : 

Of tlie histoiy and character of the anthor^^'^ Major Wilks subjoins 
in his Letter to the Madras Government, I only know that he i 
escaped from one of the fusillades of the French Eevolntion, 
and has since lived amongst the Hindus as one of themselves ; * I 

and of the respect which his irreproachable conduct inspires it 
may be sufficient to state that when travellings on his approach 
to a villages the house of a Brahman is uniformly cleared for his 
(( receptions without interferences and generally without communica- 
tion to the officers of governments as a spontaneous mark of 
deference and respect/^ 


''LondoNs 2d December, 1816, 




THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE, 


^ 

Though Europeans have been in possession of regular and per- 
manent establishments amongst the people of India for more 
three hundred years, it is wonderful to observe how little authentic 
information they have collected respecting the various nations which 
inhabit that vast region. 

We possess many details concerning several of the savage tribes 
of Africa, and also concerning the hordes of beings in the shape of 
man that are scattered over the vast continent of the new world ; a 
race apparently formed by nature, nurture, and manners, to humble 
and degrade the whole of the human species. Yet a certain nation 
exists, cultivated from the earliest ages, the only one perhaps in the 
universe which has never sunk into barbarism, and which, of all 
ancient nations, may most deserve to fix the attention of the philoso- 
✓ pher; one which attracted the admiration of antiquity by its success- 
■ ful cultivation of the sciences and arts, and by the admirable system 
» which it invented for the maintenance of subordination in the 
community as well as of good order in private life . This nation spread 
its renown over the whole extent of polished antiquity, compelled the 
most enlightened of all people to confess its pre-eminence by alluring 
y into its bosom the wisest of the philosophers of Greece. These, 
in spite of their pride and high pretensions, felt not degraded by 
pursuing a long and dangerous journey into India to consult the 
wisdom of its Brkhmans, who had flourished there in long succes- 
sion, and to acquire from them a knowledge of the philosophy and 
the sciences which they had cultivated until their fame extended 
even into Europe. How wonderful, then, that such.a nation remains 
almost unknown to the Europeans, who dwell in the midst of it, 
and who bear rule over a large portion of its soil ! 

The greater part of the ill-informed and often contradictory 
narratives that have been left us by travellers and other modern 
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autiors respecting the nations of India, has deservedly fallen into 
discredit and contempt. This has, in a great measure, been brought 
about by the literary associations which have been established in 
the country itself, consisting of a great number of persons of real 
judgment and learning, who' have made a particular study of the 
language, the religion, the manners, education, and domestic economy 
of these people. They have had access to the jdrst sources of 
information, and have been able to avail themselves of numerous 
interesting documents, derived from sources, or drawn from records 
held in high and sacred estimation by the native sages of the 
country. 

StiO, though what we have yet learned with certainty con 
ceming the people of India is but little in comparison with what 
remains to be known on so interesting a subject, it is not to be con- 
cealedthat all the writings and documents to be met with amongst 

the Hiudhs are unfortunately blended with the most eztravaglt 

fables; so that there is little hope of our being able to draw from 
such authorities a true and connected history of the country and of 
tile various nations tliat inhabit it. 

Among the ancient historical works still to be found in the 
costly, the most esteemed and the most generally known are the 
. Eammjam, the BMgavata, and the ,- but the historv 

which these books give us of the epochs of the dynasties of kin J 
of the senes of wars, of battle, s, and of heroes, in the various 
revolubons which the country has undergone, as well as what relates 
to themtrodujion of arts and sciences, are so enveloped in darkness 
and intermixed wi h innumerable fables, each more incredible than 
he preceding that the most skilful author would in vain attempt 
to avail himself of such faithless guides. ^ 

'We sldl see in tie course of tlis rrork, W iocrediblj far tie 
Hindus caiT, then- lore of tie marTeUone. Their early historians 
mdespecally their poets, in their enthusiasm, took advaLneonhri 
disposition of lhep«,ple in irriting their .^natiyes. blZe they 
irelknewthey conld not interest their readers, or BzthZZlTl 

™ng a n.L\y /nZlgthf tS'e'f t ‘"Sir t 
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NoWj howev-er^ the attention paid to the Eastern tongues by the 
many learned Europeans who reside in the country, the progress 
they have made in Indian literature, the successful researches they 
are continually making into the books and other ancient remains 
of the nation ; together with the ample means which a liberal and 
enlightened government possesses for collecting together the docu- 
ments furnished by many well informed individuals who labour 
under its direction, the encouragement and rewards which it holds 
out to persons of every class who have it in their power to discover 
authentic and interesting memorials ; all these considerations would 
lead us to hope that we may at last behold the reality of Indian 
history through the thick clouds which still obscure it. We may at 
least be enabled to separate what is credible from the mass of 
absurdity and fable, with which the Indian authors abound; and 
an able compiler may surely find suj05cient materials to construct a 
full and authentic history of a nation, whose undoubted antiquity, 
the success with which it cultivated the arts and sciences in the 
remotest times, the wise domestic controul which it established at 
its origin, through which it has to this hour maintained an admirable 
police, render it an object of the highest interest, independently of 
the peculiar nature of its idolatry and superstitious rites. 

But while such a work is only hoped for, I may be allowed, 
though incompetent for so great a task, to offer the present details, 
which will be found to contain many interesting particulars that 
are but imperfectly known to most readers, and may even be useful 
to any author who shall undertake a more methodical and compre- 
hensive history of the Indian nations. 

It was chiefly with this view that I was led to collect the 
numerous details of which this work is composed ; for I aim not at 
the rank of an author, which is neither suited to my talents nor the 
secluded state to which my profession confines me amongst the 
natives of the country. 

It will be readily perceived by the reader that the arrangement 
of the various subjects on which I have treated, was formed before 
the commencement of those last revolutions by which the people of 
the peninsula have been delivered from the iron yoke of that long 
succession of tyrants who oppressed them for so many ages, and 
before they had passed under the rule of a nation distinguished 
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that accidentally feU into my hands the veracT^ ^etached memoirs 
assured of by personal obseUS f- 
an exact and regular system of inquiry which^ *° 
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among the people whom I describe, and a close and 
course with persons of everv r.pcfm ,3 ^ famihar mter- 
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maU things to their manners to their 

and even to nmst of their "iin7.r T7°* '‘™S “d "‘sthing, 
familiar with the various tribes that c'o ^ ^ became quite 

acquired the eomadenoe “d 

the purposes of my work. ^ necessary for 
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My great object was to gain authentic information;' which I 
here communicate in a style simple and unadorned. If, in the great 
variety of subjects on which I treat, I have at any time ventured 
to hazard an opinion of my own, and to enter upon discussions 
which neither my abilities nor opportunities of investigation qualify 
me for, I entreat my readers not to impute such digressions to 
ostentatious vanity, or to any affectation of learning, in which I 
feel my deficiency, but merely to the desire which I entertain of 
affording to^ other authors, better qualified than myself, occasional 
hints on subjects fit to esercise the genius of the profoundest inquirer. 

The work would have been more complete and more satisfactory 
to most readers, if I had had the means of referring to the ancient 
authors, or to their European commentators, with regard to the 
quotations I make, and the comparisons I draw between the Indians 
and other ancient nations as to their religious and civil customs. But 
here I found myself destitute of all help but what I received from 
my Bible, or some modern authors whom chance rather than 
preference put into my hands; or, finally, in the imperfect traces 
which my memory supplied of books I had consulted in my early years. 

I hope my readers will be indulgent to me in this particular, / 
and attribute the inaccuracies they will discover in my references, 
and the imperfect parallels I sometimes attempt to draw, to my 
exclusion during so many years from every resource but what my 
limited understanding could supply. 

In my description of the Indian castes, I must be understood 
to have in view chiefly those that people the southern provinces of 
the peninsula, within the Krishna. It is not unlikely that the 
habits and customs on this side of that river may differ from those 
beyond it, or that the provinces of the north may have some 
peculiar to themselves. 

The religious and civil regulations which I describe in this work 
form a general bond of social union among the Hindfis in the south 

of the pemnsula; and nearly the whole of them are of indispensable 
observance. 

But there are also many other rules peculiar to' each several 
caste, people, and district. Indeed there is no tribe of Hindfis that 
has not, in addition to the general rules of the society, some domestic 
usages peculiar to itself. Some have customs that are merely local 
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and foUowed only by a few. A perfect acquaintance with su i 
customs is not to be attained, because they defer in every pa: 
and are brought to no standard by the natives themselves. 

A more interesting and a more useful study than that of tl > 
pecuhar usages of the castes, would be to trace the various natio] i 
that people the vast empire of India; for, although these nations a: i 
aU united together by the bands of the same rehgion, and also I 
those of the same education, as far as good behaviour and decei 
intercourse in society go, yet great differences appear ainongst then 
in language as weH as in character, in manners, inclinations an 
habits. A good observer will remark, under aU general points < 
resemblance, as much difference between a Tamil and a Telugu 
. ■ between a Kanarese and a Mahrata, as one would perceive in Burnp 
between an Englishman and a Erenchman, an ItaUan and a German 

^ere are some countries in India peopled from time immemoria 
by different nations, . who, though mixed together in the sam 
provmce and even in the same district, still preserve their distinc 
language, character, and national spirit. On the Malabar coast 
for example, mthm a space of forty or fifty leagues from north t. 

- south, from Tehchery to Onore or to Magara, there are no-less thax 
five different nations peopHng that small territory; and all of then 
^pear to have been settled there upwards of a thousand years 
^ese five nations are the Na^rs, or KaimArs, the mrgs or Kudagu, 
the the Kaungum, and the Aamrcse. These are not mereh 

^es of castes, as.imght be supposed, but they distinguish five 
^erent nations, each of which is divided, hke all other Indian 
mtions, mto a variety of castes ; and although these five races dwell 
the same distnct, each has its peculiar language, by which it is as 
much discnmmated as by its national customs, spirit, and character 

In every comt^ of the peninsula great numbers of foreinn 
famihes are to be found whose ancestors had been oblild ^ 
emigrate thither, in times of tTonWa • .. obliged to 

land IT , from their native 

o“eti”.t.t t aemselvee amongst stangem. This species 
ot em^.ation is very common in aU the countries of India- bi,t 
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national peculiarities* Many instances might be pointed out o£ 
such foreign families settled four or five hundred years in the district 
they now inhabit, without approximating in the least to the manners, 
fashions, or even to tlfl language of the nation where they have 
been for so many generations naturalized. They still preserve the 
remembrance of their origin, and keep up the ceremonies, the usages 
of the land where their ancestors were born, without ever receiving 
any tincture of the particular habits of the country where they live. 

Under all the circumstances that have been m'entioned, there 
is nothing to be seen but the most absolute toleration amongst the 
aboriginal inhabitants of every district ; and ,so long as the stranger 
settled amongst them conforms to the accustomed rules of decorum, 
each may follow his own national customs, preserve his native 
language in his family, and in all things follow the usages of his 
ancestors, without any man attempting to find fault with the singu- 
larity of his manner of living. 

The facility of intercourse which the Europeans now enjoy 
with the different nations which people the peninsula of India, will 
no doubt soon afford us interesting details on the various subjects 
which do not fall within the scope of this work, and which indeed 
would require the labour of more than one author. 

In attempting a description of the Indian Castes, and of the 
customs and usages which unite them together, I have been most 
./Solicitous to pourtray that discriminating peculiarity, which though 
/ the most curious of all, is still the least understood. Those who 
have visited India will appreciate the difficulty of holding any com- 
munication with the Brahmans. They know the vast distance at 
which this class holds itself from the rest of the community. They 
know their hatred and sovereign .contempt for all strangers, but 
particularly for Europeans, their close reserve and their jealous 
caution to prevent the mysteries of their religion, or of their science, 
or even of their domestic discipline from being divulged to other 
men. 

By various means I surmounted many of the obstacles which 
have effectually opposed other authors in this career. If my details 
on the Brahmans and the other castes of Hindfis, are not in general 
so full as many readers would desire, and as I myself would have 
expected, if I could have had all the aid I required, I have yet the 
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vamij to think they will appear interesting, and even satisfaotoi 
^ mny readers who ha 7 e learned nothing on the subject but fro3 
lU-iniormed authors. 

I hare subjoined to the whole an Appendix, containingr a brie 
acsromt 0 the sect of the Jains, of their doctrines, the principa 
points of their rehgion, and their peculiar customs. Other writer 
possessing more i^ormation than I do, will hereafter instruct ni 
more y concerning this interesting sect of Hindhs, and particn- 
arty respecting their religious worship, which probably, at-one time, 

and from Siberia to Cape Comorin, north to south j 

lie Caspm to He C(„a „f Kantolatta, from west to 
wM ™ protabl, oae „£ tt, idolatry 

fetdea on,.,-°'o .“*1'.“*““ forgetting 

tie elements, and 
““ tkem»lres ; fashioning 
&m * • "i‘l* » visible 


NOTICE BY THE EDITOR TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

— ♦ 

To the present edition of the Abb6"s most valuable work I had 
intended to prefix an account of his life ; but was deterred from 
doing so by two circumstances. Authentic details of his history 
‘ A are not abundant^ and a full use of those which are available would 
lead to a revival of controversies now happily at rest. 

The Abb^ after many years of labour among the Hindus in the 
vj^ysore kingdom, on his return to Europe, wrote and published a 
letter in which he declared his conviction that the coiwersion of the 
' Hindus was impossible; though, when going on board ship, he 
cast his eyes back towards the shore and exclaimed with emotion 
;; 4I. that he hoped to return. This he did not do ; but became the head 
of the French Institution for the propagation of the Faith,^-^ from 
which several eminent Missionaries of the Eqman Catholic Church 
have come out to India. There he laboured with zeal and energy 
for some years and died, universally respected, in 1853. 

But although the simple and laborious career of the self-deny- 
ing Missionary affords scanty material for his life, we know enough 
of him to inspire the fullest confidence in the accuracy of his state- 
ments. The late Professor Wilson has borne testimony to his accu- 
racy whenever he relates what he saw or knew ; and in regard to 
other matters, such as the Mythology, Philosophy and History of 
Southern India, in which it may be acknowledged that he was not 
deeply learned, many valuable works, readily to be obtained, render 
the Abb^^s deficiencies in these respects of little importance. The 
more I have examined the more have I become, in most cases, per- 
suaded of the accuracy of the Abb^^s statements. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that' he professed only to 
write of Southern India, and, in fact, that the Kingdom of the 
Mysore and the modern Collectorate of Coimbatore were the districts 
of India with which alone he had a minute personal acquaintance. 
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and the traditions which are in every one’s month regarding the 
progress and fate of different systems in India^ shew that the 
Hmdffs are not impressionless, nor by any means slow to take in 
new ideas and to attach themselves to new systems. We have 
found them apathetic, for we have not striven to interest and arouse 
them, and have not, in many oases, studied them or their books 
with sufficient care, to enable us to talk with them mind to mind. ' 
Between them and us there has been a great gulf fixed. How shall 
it be bridged over ? 

But during this century no such changes have occurred as to 
render the Abbe’s work in any sense obsolete. ' 

^ Some changes there are, which the Editor has noted during a 
residence, of 22 years in India, in habits of somewhat close and inti- 
mate intercourse with the people. 

1. There has been a slow but certain diminution ofBr4hma- * 
nical, and in general, of caste influence. Where the higher castes 
retain their influence it is the result of their having thrown them- 
selves heartily into the struggle for pre-eminence in the new studies 
and the new systems, which have come into existence around them. 

In many districts the indigenous Br&hmans live contentedly upon 
their farms and leave all positions of influence and authority to - ‘ 
VeJl^lar or to Mahratta Brihmans and others. 

The effect of education, the gradual increase of wealth among 
the lower castes, association with foreigners, the influence to a 
certain extent, of the Christian system, which has modified men’s 
opinions, even where it has been violently opposed, have all com- 
bined to bring about this result. Hence much of what is said in 
the opening chapters regarding caste institutions must be taken 
■with some modification. Eailways too, and the other attendants on 
advancing civilization, are gradually but surely abating the tyranny *■ 
of caste and custom. 

2. With this decrease of caste feeling is connected a gradual . 
reform in many matters relating to their religious usages. Certainly 
the obscene figures on the cars and the more offensive of public 
exhibitions have disappeared more by the influence of police regu- ‘ 
lations than by amelioration of sentiment in the masses of the people ; 
but there is a very marked change, and those who feel inclined to 
doubt the assertions of Dubois regarding the impurities of the popular 
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Hindft system may rest assured that tis statemeuts fall short in 
many cases of the truth. In relation to this subject I would make 
the remark that the people of India are strangely inclined to impute 
to Europeans the use of human sacrifices, shewing, I think, incon- 
testably how agreeable to the genius of their own system such 
sacrifices are. 

Constantly are reports circulated and believed, on the conse- 
- oration of a church or the marriage of the daughter of any one in 
> authority, that a child, is to be sacrificed, and the Native mothers 
at such times keep their Httle ones carefully within their sight. 
This species of report arises continually in all parts of the land; and 
seems tome to show how deeply the people are imbued with the 
idea that human sacrifices are of a peculiar efficacy. Their own 
worship of K41i requires human heads to be suspended in her temple 
if WG credit tlieir own traditioiis. 

3. There is also in every part of India, but more especially in 
the South, a very great tendency to substitute for the ordinary 
religious system, or to add to it, a kind of philosophic pietism which 
. under such names as QnAnam, (wisdom) and tU Vedanta, has great 
influence among the people. Thp more thoughtful among them 
explain away much of what is offensive in Hinduism and take refuge 
m an esoteric system professing to be founded upon the popular 
rehgion, and to be the real essence of it. Thus the Saiva worship- 
pers have their Siv a— Gnanafai, with numbers of works7in which 
Siva 18 represented as an aU-pervading essence, his various mani- 
testations are dwelt upon, and affection for him and intense desire 
for communion with him are expressed. The most remarkable of 
these Saava works is the collection of poems hj Tdywmdna-swdmi 
of Tnchinopoly, a devotee who Kved about a hun£ed years "affo 
and whose verses are recited with intense enthusiasm. Oertaiffiy 
the Eoman CathoHc Missionaries, who laboured with such singular 
zeal and ability, have been instrumental in diffusing a higher senti. 
ment which has penetrated the masses, and has found its expres' 

- are uiS^s: 

, ; Ja-^eably to be Wd in these^dm verses. So the Vaishnavas 

^ Vishnu IS ideahzed and subHmated into a refined pietism The- 
Tiru.vay.rmm, Ttru-vdsagam, and others works of this school are 
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Pattanattu Pi]jai'’s writings are full of tender and beciutiful- 
sentiments. 

The Viddnta of the south is a kind of Neo-vidanUsr.i, differing 
in many essential points from the system ')f the Shtras of the 
VM^nta-Sflra. Its foundation is the doctrine of M&y4 or illusion. 

The great text book of this system in the South is the Pam/a-da^a- 
’prakaranam, or fifteen Lectures. This work was composed in Sans- 
krit by Mddhava Achd/rya at Vijayanagaram in the 14th Century, 
during the reign of Bul^a E^jah. It is translated into Tamil, and 
widely circulated. ^ The same subject is treated of, with a more 
directly practical aspect, in the Kaivalya-navanita, a more modem 
. work, full of evidences of Christian influences. Both have been 
translated into German by Dr. Granl. These books are the real ; 
V^das of the great majority of the really thoughtful natives of the 
south. The 15 lectures begin with “ the picture : the four states of 
the Supreme.” “ The picture-canvass, before anything is painted 
on it, is called a white picture ; when sized it is called the sized 
pi^re; When its outlines are drawn in charcoal it is the outline 
picture ; when painted, the coloured picture : what are the corres- 
ponding states of the Supreme Spirit — ^Bramha ? 

" He is himself the picture ground, the white picture, illusion 
{ (Maya) is the colour which paints on this ground the universe. 

“ Man in his ignorance thinks all this to be real, and asserts 
his own individuality. Wisdom — ^the Vedanta system — ^wiU teach 
him to know the supreme •, then the vivid colours will by degrees 
fade away till only the outline is seen; those outlines themselves 
will finally disappear, the very habits of mind that tended to this 
fooHsh self-assertion will be eradicated, and at last Bramha will be 
all in aU.^’ 

This is essentiapiy different from the proper VManta system; • 

and is developing, gathering to itself and assimilating, many 
elements from other systems, more especially from the Mohamedan ‘!:- 
Sufiism and from Christianity, and exercises a great and growing 
influence upon the people of the South. It should, of course, be 
studied by all who wish to know, or to influence, the Hindfls of this 
Presidency. 

It only .remains for me to indicate to those who are beginning 
an Indian career “the sources of information that are open to them 

dd 
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in regard to the History, language, antiquities and niannera of the 
people of whom the Abbe treats. 


1. The ^student of the languages of India cannot be too 
earnestly ad'dsed to obtain some knowledge of Sanskrit as the best 
me^ns of aiding his labours and making real progress in any of tl^e 
Vernaculars. 


For this purpose he will require Professor Monier WilHams’ 
. Grammar, Dr. Ballantjme^s Sanskrit Primer, Bopp’s Sanskrit Gram- 
mar, Johnson s Hitopadesa, Bopp's Glossary, and Wilson’s Dic- 
tionary, of which a new edition is being issued in parts. Bopp’s 
edition of, Hala, Stenzler’s .Raghuvamsa, WilHams’.Sakuntala, the 
B;haga,Tat GM, and Dr. Otto Frank’s V^d^ta S^ra, will furnish 
him with good and useful reading. 


_ 2. In applying his knowledge to the study of the Hindh reh- 

■ gion and antiquities, Muir’s Sanskrit texts will be invaluable to any 
one possessed of a tolerable knowledge of the language. Wilson’s 
is a mine of information. If to these Professor Max 
Muller’s work on the ancient Sanskrit literature be added, the 
student will possess enough to enable him to, judge for himself as 
to other works to be studied. The series of text books in Hindh 
pnilosopliy published by Dr. Ballautyne is invaluable; 

By the aid of these books the learner may investigate for himself 
the nature of the V^dic, pur^nic and philosophic systems. Wilson’s 
/ Hindu sects will give him the best view of the pop'ular religious 


3. 


In order to make himself acquainted with the Histoiy and 
Topography of Southern India, he may study the foUowing ^rks ■ 
Mill s India Bngg’s Mahomedan power in India, Wilk’s Mysore' 
Hmdhstan, Bastlake’s handbook of the Madras Presidencv 
s^D-d Dr. Graul’s Eeisenach Ostindien. ^ 


-i- -t' to my Hand-book ( 2 d ed 1 

for i^ormation in regard to the Hteratnre of that language. To 

^ Bottler’s Dictionaiy, or that 

edited by Dr. Winslow, which is the work ^ long series of able men. 

To those who have acquired the Tamil language, the following 

additional books are recommended : ^ 
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(1.) G-nana Vasislitain^ a vedantic poem, 

exemplifying in a great variety of histories the advantage of study- 
ing the Guana system. 

(2.) Kaivalya navanitam, emseuSieSiu 

This is a complete exposition of the Neo-vSdantic system. 

(3.) The -poems oi Tdyumana-swd(7m, 

(4.) The works of PaUmiattU’-pillai, 

' "' (5.) The drama of HarichandrR^ : Harichrandra-vilasam. V..' ^ 

(6.) The 15 lectures : U(^^fi^ud3jrsir6aaru3. 

These works read with a good Munshi will give the student a 
thorough mastery of the systems which have most influence over 
the Tamil mind. 

5. The Telugu student has the advantage of using a long 
series of works by one of the most indefatigable and successful of 
students, C. P. Brown, Esquire, late of the Madras Civil Service. 

Brownes Telugu Grammar, Dictionaries and Eeader (3 vols.), 
are especially recommended. 

An edition of Vemana, published by Mr. Brown with an English ■ 
translation is a very valuable introduction to poetical Telugu.' 
CampbelFs Telugu Grammar, with a preface by Ellis, is nevertheless 
all but indispensable. 

6. In Kanarese, a compendious Grammar by Eev. T. Hodson, 
of the Wesleyan Mission, Eev. D. Sanderson^s enlarged edition of 
Eeeye^s Dictionary, Kanarese dialogues and 70 stories all published 
at the Wesleyan Press, Bangalore, are most useful. The more 
advanced student will find the volumes of the Bibliotheca Kamataca 
of great utility, especially the Basaya Purdnavu, „ , ^ 

7. In Malayalam, Eev. Mr. Peek's Grammar and Eev. H. 
Bailey's Dictionary must be used. Dr. Gundert has published a 
Grammar in Malayalam, which is of special interest as shewing the i . 
intimate connection between Tamil and that language. A. J. ‘ 
Arbuthnot, Esquire, has published a small volume of stories with 
apparatus for a beginner, which should be re-printed. 

But there is need of another Grammar and Dictionary, better 
adapted to the present state of the language. 
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the strainmg after effect, and frequent sacrifices of sense to sound, 
^I^easr^e tWgh any of their works with 

_ To revive a decaying civilization is confessedly difficult : yet * 
with aU the resources of Western Science, all the means and LL 
ances of British wealth, power, and influence and, above aU, with a 
religion which breathes into all who receive it in sincerity “ the 
sp^nt not of fear, hut of love, and of power, and of a sound Lind,” 
we ought to we certainly must — effect much among the races of 
whose manners and customs this work gives so true and lively a 
picture. ^ 

The whole work has been thoroughly revised and collated with 
the MS. which contains the author^s final corrections^ obligingly/ 
lent to the publisher by the Madras Government. 

Every statement has been examined, and I have omitted what- ; 
ever did not seem to be capable of verification. 

For all the notes in this edition the Editor is alone responsible. 
He hopes that the utility of the work may be in some measure 
increased by his labours, however imperfect. 


G. TJ. POPE. 


OoTACAMtJNi) Grammar School, July 1, 1862. 
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PART I. 

GENERAL VIEW OP SOCIETY In' INDIA. 

— • — 

CHAPTER'!. 

DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS OP CASTES. ^DISTINCTION OP 

EIGHT HAND AND LBPT. 

The word Caste is a Portuguese term, which has been adopted 
by Europeans in general, to denote the different classes or tribes 
into which the people of India are divided. The most ordinary 
partition, and at the same time the most ancient, is that which 
arranges them in four principal tribes. The first and most dis- 
tingufshed of all is that of the Brahmans : the second in rank is 
tha° of the Kshatriya or Rajas : the third the Vaisy a or merchants 
and cultivators, and the last that of Sudras or cultivators . subordi- \ 
note to the others. 

Each of these four principal tribes- is subdivided into several^ 
more, of which it is difiicult to determine the number; for this 
subdivision varies in different districts, and several castes known 
in one province do not appear in another. 

Among the Brahmans, for example, there are in the South of 
the Peninsula three or four principal divisions : and each of these 
admits of at least twenty subdivisions, which prevent them from 
intimate association and especially from intermarriage.® 

The tribe of RAjas and that of Merchants are likewise split into 
many divisions and subdivisions. They are seldom met with in the 
South of India ; but the former tribe is numerous in the North ; 
although the BrAhmans affirm that the true Kshatriyas are extinct; 
and that the present claimants of the name are a spurious race.*’ 

The tribe of Sffdras is that in which divisions are multiplied 
most of all. I have never found any man in the provinces where I 
have lived, able to fix with precision the number and the species of 
them, although it is proverbially said, that there are eighteen chief 
subdivisions, and one hundred and eight others. 

tt Prom Port, Casta, race. Tke Sanskrit word for Caste is Forna — colour ; *’ 
thus showing that upon the difference in colour between the Aryan Brahmans and 
1 the aboriginal inhabitants the distinction of caste was originally founded. 

t See Appendix. Note A. 
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DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS OF CASTES, [part i . 


' AT. iSi® numerous of the four principal tribes, then, is that of 
the SMras or cultivators, and I reckon them, including the Pariahs, 
to amount at least to five-sixths of the population of India. 

Most of tile profession’s, and almost all the trades, with the arts 
and employnoente which are indispensable to society, belong to the 
tube of the Sudras : and as, by the prejudices of the country, no 
■. caste Md no individual can be of two trades, a particular tribe being 
excluavely set apart for each occupation and each trade, it is not 
surpnsmg that the divisions and subdivisions of castes should be so 
exceedingly numerous m this tribe, or that it should stand so high 
m point ot number. 

But there are several castes of cultivators not known except in 
particular countnes. Of those elsewhtere unknown, the Tamil coun- 
try appears to me to have the most subdivisions. There are not 

Mysore, nor on the 

Cotot of Malabar. In none of those parts ha ve I found any castes 
lanotwT*^^”^ to those in the Tamil territory, known in their 
X'/t Agambadiya,^ Nattamau,« 

^ observed however, that the tribes of the Sfidras, to 

hie indispe^sa- 

in all the countries, under di&rent 

s^v snXd nrA +K of the castes that are univer- 

^ following: the Herdsmen, who keep the cows; 

IFeauers; Ccie FancUloa, 
eoldami^ ®^“tizans, which comprehend the carpenters, 

LrkwSmeS ^^ “ general all 

we Ufee. There are also distillers and sellers of oil fishermen 
potters, washermen, and many others. nsneimen, 

onirp^^Tf^ li^i ^*^*au i®'^our, with some others, being equally re- 

thev frt exercise them, and np% whom 

they are exclusively imposed, are of course found in every country. 

tribe^^th^*lftdi^*f\ belong entirely to the 

» ut the s everal castes of the cultivators i^ke 

“ l3PfieS [= chief one] : a highly respectable class of traders chiefly. 

* jyarliut^ui/sa [= *ose wAo Jefojiflr <0 lAe 0/ ae diccHinoT • this is A 
given to those who performed menial offices in the temples and pal^es of Etljas 

^ iLmt^tunm [= a proprietor] : a land owner. 

* Q0fftl!^vm [= digger]: a caste of labourers. 

I taHuiudr [= net man] : a. caste of people who hve by snaring birds. 

» [=iait mMi] : these Uve by boiling down sea water toobtamsalt. 
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CHAP. I.] DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS OF CASTES. 

precedence of the rest, and look down with contempt on the tribes of 
tradesmen and labourers. 

In some districts, castes are to be seen thi?' I cannot be met with 
elsewhere, and which are to’ be distinguished from all others by 
singular peculiarities. 

I am not aware, for example, that the very remarkable caste of 
Ndymdrs or Ndyars, in which the women enjoy a plurality of hus- . i 
bands, is to be found any where but in the forests of the coast of 
Malabar. ' 

The caste of Kallar or Robbers, who exercise their profession | 

without disguise, as their birthright, is found but rarely beyond the : 

MaravaJ^ a territory bordering on the fishing coast. The princes of | 

this little state belong to the tribe and profession of Robbers, and j 

conceive their calling no way discreditable to themselves or their i 

tribe, as having legitimately descended to them by right ot inherit- 
ance. So far from shrinking at the appellation, if one of them be 
asked who he is, he will coolly answer that he is a robber. Indeed 
the tribe is accounted one of the most distinguished among the 1 1 

.Sfidras, in the province of Madura, where it flourishes.. 

There is another caste in the same province, called the Tottyar, "" 
id which brothers, uncles, nephews , and other kindred, hold their . I 
wives in common. [ 

In the east of the Mysore there is a tribe known by the name of j 

Marasa ohhiliyar, in which when a mother gives her eldest daughter . ^ 

in marriage, she herself is forced to submit to the amputation of the j 

two middle fingers of the right hand, as high as the second joint ; . 
and, if the mother of the bride be dead, the bridegroom’s mother 
must submit to the cruel ceremony.^ 

^ In many other districts- there are castes famous for practices no 
less irrational than those we have mentioned. 

In general it may be remarked that, in addition to those 
customs and ceremonies, civil and religious, which are constant and ^ 
invariable, and unite the whole race in things essential, there is no 
tribe that does not exhibit some particular and local varieties of its 
own by which it is discriminated from the rest. Some distinguish 
themselves by the cut and colour of their clothes, some by the 
manner in which they put them on. Others are remarkable for some 
particular shape of their trinkets, and others for the arrangement of 
them on different parts of the body, in particular modes. In some 
you will observe xier tain peculiar forms in celebrating the ceremonies 1 

of marriage or of mourning ; and in others the decorations and the 
flags of various colours which the custom of the country gives them 
the right to use on similar occasions. 

y" h Consisting of the Zemindaries of Sivagangai and RdmuM, in the Madura 
^ Zillah.- Hence in Tinnevelly, these people are called Marravar. 

i I am inforihcd that the bride herself submits to this operation and not her mother. 

A similar custom prevaEs among some tribes in Hew Holland, See Appendix. NoteB. 
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as many of their modes and customs are 
they never draw down from castes of the most opposite habits and 

' 4;rrse sulfecrtKoi'n To Attend 

nlZ tTeSlls SLtr? tLZZTLI"'"!’ 

advances with her bason of water, and performs C teskTf Tbhrfiom 

these caireotfd;SteoreofThT°"d^ 

good breeding. indispensable requirements of 

all thl^ood carfTKw rigorously forbidden to 

forests Ind mountains on theToast^of Mlkb*° of 

parts has his toddy dealer who ^habitant in those 

and.kesinieturn\t^^^^^ 

prohibited the usToAodi^ Tf^^raekTnLTfb^^*^ districts, are 

“ ‘1;“ «< ‘t” ‘oW «id Sr taw.sfs.r''* “ 

doubt have pemerfTd°thJt tbe”TiTde^“f unwholesome countries no 

noxious vapours ' tbev arc or^rro^.„ ai , by correcting the 

indeed but absolute Lcessitv could bav^ inhale. Nothing 

the remorse of breakina dr^^ overcome the shame and 

ot Hi.d4 dXsS;^ '“'“W* 

• ' e^S d "i5?“«“4n8 liquors w;., go 

■- Poet Kamban represS thelSraW Tamil student will find 

l^ liis f^ily audretinuefSld 4y»^ya. DaTarathan, 

i fact as ^ gettmg drunk together • “ »««/ "®o of toddy, and in 
fresh, odorous beverage.” Their dm maitial, miyindr, ’ ’ “ they d^ired the 

reprobation in 67 elaforate^uaiat^^^^ without of 

godern\o?k;.ThTwXTta^°ndSe®«^^^^^^ and in many more 
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There are likewise certain usages purely religious, which are 
observed only by particular castes, or in particular territories. For 
example, it is but in the districts on the west of the Mysore that I 
have observed Monday in every week kept nearly in the same man- 
ner as Sunday is among Christians. On that day the inhabitants 
abstain from labour, and particularly from that which requires the 
use of oxen and kine, and from tillage. It is a day of rest for their 
cattle rather than for themselves. It is consecrated to Basavd ov 
the Bull,*^ and set apart for the special worship of that deity. 

This practice however does not subsist universally excepting in 
the districts where the Lingamists, the followers of Siva, rule. That 
sect paying more particular homage to the Bull than the other Hindfis, 
keep up in the districts where they predominate the strict observance 
of the day which they have consecrated to their divinity, and compel 
the other castes to respect it also, by making it a day of rest to their 
cattle.^ 

Independently of the divisions and subdivisions common to all 
the castes, and the migration from one tribe into another through all 
India, a farther distinction arises from one family making alliance with 
another. This distinction is still more to be attended to in the case 
of intermarriage. For the Hindhs of good castes, avoid as much as 
they can any new alliance, and the heads of families use their utmost 
endeavours to dispose of their children amongst families with whom 
they are already connected either by consanguinity or afldnity. 
Marriages are more easily contracted in proportion as the parties are 
more nearly related. A widower re-marries with the sister of his 
former wife ; the uncle espouses his niece, and the cousin his cousin. 
Persons so related possess an exclusive privilege to intermarry, upon 
the ground of such relationship : and, if they choose, they can pre- 
vent any other unidn, and enfoi'ce their own preferable right. But 
there is one singular exception from the rule ; for the uncle will take 
to wife his sister’s daughter, but by no means his brother’s : the 
children of a brother will intermarry with those of the sister, but not 
the children of two brothers or of two sisters. 

This distinction is invariably kept up through all the castes, 
from the Brahman to the Pariah. And however remote the persons 
related are from the original stock, so long as the memory is preserved 
of their springing from the same root, although in the fiftieth gener- 
ation, or in the twentieth degree of relationship, the male line retains 
its right in all cases to connect itself with the female ; but never can 
the children of the male line intermarry with each other, nor those 
of the female line unite. 

Agreeably to this distinction, a custom has arisen, which, as far 
as I know, is peculiar to the Brahmans. They are all supposed to 
know the Odtmm or root from whence they spring ; that is to say, 

k Corrupted from the S. pasu. 

I The best idea of this system may be gained from the Basava Furdnavu^ 
published in Kanarese, in the Bibliotheca Karnataca, 
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they know who was the ancient Muni or devotee from whom they 
descend ; and m order to avoid intermixture .with a daughter or 
descendtot 0 this original stock they find a reason for marrying into 
a different Gotram. ' ^ s 

The Hindfis who cannot form a suitable connection amona their' 
relations ai-e still bound to ruarry in their own caste, and even fn that 
bmnch ofit, to which they be ong. In no case will anypretext avail 

them for coiitractmg a marriage with, a stranger. Neither can the 

but one, which is 

that of the herdsmen differently denominated in the respective dialects. 

_ The Mhhyam of the Karnataka districts, will on no account 
mtermarry with the Tamihan Valiaiar, although these two castes 
dififei only m naine ; and the case is the same with other tribes. • 

ihc distinguished amongst the four great tribes into which 

S separated by their'firstlegislatorMlthat 

of the Biahmans, as we have already observed. The next are the 
S’^Penonty of rank is more contested between the gfidrts 

books where they are uniformly, placed before the” Sfidras This 
caste, however, in all the transactions of life hrld therv, i ’ 
above ^e Yaisya, and consider tberelvis ttS “iL^st 
show their superiority over them by demonstrations of contempt 
The Brahmans however do not hold i • 

undisputed. The PdncUlas or five Ltes of art£s h” 

some castes which are decried in one nart ^ because 

another according i they coSnet f esteemed in 

exercise the moJe” rTpuSe'empb;,^^^^^^^^ - 

that tho prince of a j. it it should happen. 

otherwise of the least consideration^it ris^ei^r^d 

' members partake in the lustre of its kiS ^ and aU its 

among the castes ^^anTa^veVsliyht^a^^ ground of superiority 

of a province, and S ite InhaW^f^^^^^^ 

station tb. 

--detotood b, Add. . Xr rL‘'r.SXX“ 
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abstain from animal food ; who are exact in the rules prescribed for 
family alliance ; whose wives are the most recluse, and most vindic- 
tively punished when they err* those who most resolutely maintain 
the customs and privileges of their order : such are the castes that 
are reputed the most noble. 

Of all the Hindus, the BrS.hmans strive the most to keep up the / 
feeling of purity by frequent ablutions and most rigorous abstinences, 
not only from all kinds of food that has had the principle of life, but 
even from many of the simpler productions of nature which their 
superstitious prejudices lead them to consider as impure or capable 
of communicating defilement. It is chiefly this unfailing sentiment 
of propriety which raises that high caste into the respect and rever- / 
encc’ which they enjoy in the Hindu world. 

Amongst the different tribes of the Sudras, on the other hand, 
those who allow to widows the privilege of marrying again, are con- 
sidered as beneath the other tribes, and have almost sunk into con- 
tempt. Excepting the tribe of the Pariahs, I hardly could name 
one where such maiidages could be openly celebrated or obtain the 
countenance of the caste. 

The division into castes is the paramount distinction amongst 
the Hindus ; but there is still another division ; that ot Sects, The 
two best known, are those of Siv<i Q,nd VisJi'fi'ii, These two great 
sects are subdivided into a vast number of subordinate ones, which 
shall be afterwards considered. 

There are several castes, too, that may be distinguished by cer- 
tain symbols or marks which they assume and exhibit in some way 
peculiar to each. It is in this way that the Brahmans of the North 
of the peninsula, called UttcLTdsdr are recognized in pub- 

lic, by a perpendicular line which they draw on the middle of the 
forehead with a paste made of sandal-wood. The Brahmans of the 
farming provinces are known by a line or stripe horizontally drawn 
on the same part, while those in the south, being for the most part 
attached to the sect of Vishnu, take for thmr mark tihe figure called 
^ N4man, which will be described hereafter. 

, Of the four great tribes, the three first, namely, the Brahmans, 

' Maj as, and the Merchants, distinguish themselves from the 
various castes of Sudras by a narrow Jbelt ot thread, which they . 
always wear suspended from the left shoulder to the opposite haunch 
like a sash. But being borne also by the Jains and even by the 
Panchalas, or fiv^ castes of artisans, the mark is rather equivocal. 

From what has been said it will appear after all that the name 
of a caste forms its best discrimination. The names of several of the 
Hindu tribes have a known meaning ; but in general they are so 
ancient that it is now impossible to trace the meaning. 

There is another division of the different tribes still more general 
than those that have been yet mentioned. It is that of Right-hand 
and of Left-hand, It appears to be but a recent invention, as it is 
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LtTe“ itt altfun t,"; ^ ^ 

iiideed confined to a part of the southern pro^irlL 

n^At-/ia7i^^*'and°t/f ^eve! eSd*Lto“^e ^^^^‘^•"ction of 

sages who gave laws to the Hindfis vet thev 
stronger proof of their sao-aoif^r +V,, ’ ^ afforded us no 

thepeopirinto seSSIcSs ^ the division of 

This particular distinction, however wh,VR i. n ^ w 
by whomsoever invented, has turned ont^rKl fh alluded to, 

could have been imao'ined for the rra n-i '^cst baneful that 
most injurious to the” peace of the citizens' t^® 

petual fountain of distm-bance and in=, t^® P®^' 

principle of endlel ieaJmi?'°''y“°”®"^ 
all the members of the community. ^ousy and animosity amongst 

ZeA4and‘'or1rthe^“5^rVhe fa?st 

tribe of the Fa%a, of the PdiicMa^^r ®^' t^® ^^"^® 

some other mean tribes of the Sfidi4 ThkT^®/^i 
Dciost infamous of all cartes fhaf +C /> ^ includes the 

reckoned to be its princfpal’ support . Cobblers or Chaldli, who are 

castes of tL Sfidras.''^^’S”of ^'th^e^^Pari’l^ +• 

j^^'^ark, as a proof of which thev still forrns its strongest 

Mattar, or friends of the Righ^hand.^ 

contests to which the peopirar^accusto^n *^® 

two EoAids always produce the in-pato *^® between the 

The Brahmans the Ksh!; ^ *^® ®vil. 

attached to both Eands, they take^nrfnf 1 privileges and honours 
castes are frequently called unon tr» ^ |^ '”'i*'b either. These neutral 
between the two parties of *^® ^®’^®® disputes 

from certam' pStuegS^'toThieh fh?v t>! f ^"‘^i *'^® arises 

encroachment is made by either iM«-^°? ® ®'*“ ^ any 

^bich frequently spread over by tumuitl 

every excess, and generally with accompanied with 

creatures, timid under all olh^r cir^^m^f ^ontssts. Gentlest of all 
seems to change his nature There fc ^®^® Hindfi 

counter m maintainincr what h J f 1®'“°®'' ^® f®ars to en- 

y^ald It he is ready to maL any saoS d 

I have repeatedlv ^ *® lifa- 

frons excited by the dlspu\es^be^* *^®®® Popular insurrec- 

such an extreme of fuiy th^^K ® Sands, a,nd pushed to 

arms had no effect to quiet ^ fo?ce TndS 

stop their outrageous bourse fn whauw“ 1^®^’^ clamours, or 

m what they conceive the rightful cailse. 
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I have known instances of attempts made by the magistrates to 
sooth these uproars by remonstrances and other means of conciliation, 
and when these have produced no effect they have been obliged to 
resort to measures of compulsion. Some shots of musquetry would 
then be tried, but neither this nor the certainty of its being followed 
up with stronger measures, has the slightest effect in abating their 
insolence. Even when an overwhelming military force has fully put 
them down, it is only for the moment ; and whenever an opportunity 
occura they are instantly up again, without reflecting on the evils they 
former!}^ suffered, or showing the smallest tendency to moderate their 
impetuous violence. 

Such ar^ the excesses to which the timid, the peaceable Hindu, ' 
sometimes abandons himself ; whilst his bloody contests spring out of 
motives which, to an European at least, would appear frivolous and 
trifling. Perhaps the sole cause of the contest is about his right to 
wear pantoufles ; or whether he may parade in a palanquin or on horse- 
back, on the day of his marriage. Sometimes it is the privilege of 
being escorted by armed men ; sometimes that of having a trumpet 
sounding before him, or the distinction of being accompanied by the 
country music at public ceremonies. Perhaps it is the ambition of 
haying flags of certain colours, or with the resemblances of certain ' 
deities displayed about his person on such great occasions. These are 
some of the important privileges, amongst many others not less so, in 
asserting which the Indians do hot scruple occasionally to shed each 
other’s blood. 

As it not unfrequently happens that one of the Hands makes an 
attack on the privileges of the other : this occasions a quarrel which 
,soon spreads and becomes general, unless it be appeased at its com- 
mencement by the prudence or the vigour of the magistrate. 

I may perhaps be thought to have said quite enough of the effects 
of this direful distinction of right-hand and left. But I may be per- 
mitted to relate one instance afc which I myself was present. The 
dispute was between the caste of Pariahs and the Cobblers, or Chakili, 
and produced such dreadful consequences through the whole district 
wheredt happened, that many 'of the peaceable inhabitants had begun 
to remove their effects and to leave their villages for a place of greater 
safety, with the same feelings as when the country sees an impending 
invasion of a Mahrata army, aniwith the same dread of savage treat- 
ment. Fortunately iu this instance, matters did not come to an 
extremity, as the principal inhabitants of the district seasonably came 
forward to mediate between these vulgar castes, and were just in time, 
by good management, to disband the armed ranks on both sides that 
only waited the signal of battle. 

One would not easily guess the cause of this dreadful commotion. 
It arose forsooth from a Chakili, at a public festival, stickincf red" 
flowers in his turban, which the Pariahs insisted that none of his^caste 
had a right to wear. ' ' 
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Ewry man who carefully considers the character and conduct of 
such a class of men as this, being the most numerous of all, I think 
wil agree with me, that a state consisting entirely of such members 
ould not long endure, and could not fail to decline very quickly into 
the worst degree of barbarism. For my own part, who know the 
„ sentiments of this species of men, I am persuaded that 

+1, Pariahs, left to themselves, would speedily become worse 

cannibals that wander in the deserts of Africa, and 
would soon fall to the devouring of each other.® 

l am no lep convinced, that the Hindus if they were not restrain- 
ed within the bounds of decorum and of subordination by means of 
the castes, which assign to every man his employment, and by regula- 
lons of police suited to each individual ; but were without any curb 
“®ok them, or any motive for applying one, would soon become 
What the Pariahs are or worse; and the whole nation sinking of 
couise into the most fearful anarchy, India, from the most polished 
oral! countries, would become the most barbarous of any upon earth.™ 
The legislators of India set out from that grand principle which 

pSr^Jted toT '' 1 f ‘k ® legislators, that no man is to be 

permitted to be useless to the commonwealth. But they saw, at the * 

same time, that the people for whom they acted were naturally so indo- 
S propensity was so greatly aggravated by the climate, 

that unless every individual had a profess-'-n or employment rio-idly 
iinposed, the state could not exist, but must quickly tumble into the 
most deplorable anarchy, and end in savage barbarism. 

Those legislators, being also well aware of the danger of all inno- 
vations ID matters political or spiritual, and being desirous to'esta- 

they divided the Hindu people, could iind no surer basis of an orderly 
government than the two grand foundations of religion and policy. 

ohWt religious mixture, either as the motive or the 

it ’L til thing, in short, is blended with superstition ; whether 

of^L “Ode of dress, the shape and colour 

of the clothes, the placing oI their trinkets and other ornaments the 
manner of erecting their houses and other buildings; the side where 
the fare place is to stand, or where the household utensils ; and even 
the lules of civility and politeness which they are called on to observe. 

11,0 nrf closely viewed their customs and observances for more 
than fifteen years, and I have scarcely remarked anyone howler 

superstition eithei fonts motive or end. Nothing is left unrecrulated /’ 
among them and the f oundation of all their regulations is religion. ^ 

" Some of the Abbe’s statements, (and the general experience of Enronoooo 

Hindus aroSar from^ being amt 
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Ifc is thus that the Hindus hold all their customs as sacrec 
indispensable, because being united with religion they partake 
sacred and inviolable quality. • , 

The same dmtinction of castes existed amongst the Egyp 
^ amongst the Hindus; and in both, the trade or employi^nf 
immutable from father to son, and no man, in either country, c 
6xeicis6 two professions. 

There was this difference, however, between the .Eoyptians 
the people of India, that amongst the former, all employments tc 
ve^ lowest, were held equally in esteem, and it would have ' 
X contemptuously persons in 

^ to the general good: whereas, amongst 

Hindus, there are certain employments to which prejudice or per] 

ignominy, that those 
despised and looked down upon by 
castes that move in a higher sphere. ^ ^ 

however, that the four great employm, 
without which a civilized state could not exist, namely, the soldier 

weaver, are h'eld in hon 
^ ^ up to the Brahman, r 

I not d«n^ ® without disgraee;^and even the : 

IS not despised by the better castes amongst the Sudras. 

Hindus, subsists to the present time among the Arabs, f 
piobabxy may have been common to all nations in afcient timel 

Sion 5^?^^ legislators seem to have emploved the di 

Xch thev Sd“f f '®/® the groundwork of the civilizat: 
AthSs^ni-n introduce, ^genrops divided the people 

™ f r®®,’ afterwards sEbdivid 

"and confirmed if ' ® %islator ..Sfijon respected this divisi. 
ana conUimed it m many particulars. 

and quieting the jealous 

and animosities which subsisted amongst tL peoole whom 

of The whdAiEt^ Homans and Sabines, th£i the divisi 

Effect Id LITE ®®®® had the desir 

Tw !f® * then discordant interests and thought no lono-er but 
what concerned the caste or class. ° “ 

tribe?cr]d"To°f TT ®u a people in 

into clSsel riSt T- P^^Pa^tion as the distinctii 

completelv mav ord ^ m any society, so much the mo: 
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as they remain unpunished. The caste is thus obliged to take justice 
into its own hands, for the purpose of avenging its honour and to 
restrain within the bounds of good order all the individuals that 
compose it. For every caste has its ancient customs, agreeably to 
which, like the patriarchs of old, it can inflict the severest punish- 
ment upon the guilty. 

Thus, in several tribes, adultery is punished with death. Young 
women arid widows who allow themselves to be seduced, and the 
seducers also, suffer the same punishment. 

The magnificent temple of KdncM-pv/ram (Oonjevemm), in'the 
Carnatic, an immense structure, is said to have been erected at the 
charge of a very wealthy Brahman who was conVicted of intercoui’se 
with a woman of the tribe of the Pariahs. His own caste condemned 
him to expiate his crime by this enormous sacrifice ; although it was 
not inflicted so much to punish the crime as the meanness of conde- 
scending to so unworthy a partner. , 

There are many other faults of a scandalous nature on which the 
caste has a right to determine, and not only against the perpetrator 
but all those who may have been his abettors : so that it may be 
affirmed that it is the influence of custom in the caste that preserves 
^ morality among the Hindus, represses their vices, and prevents the 
nation from sinking into barbarism. 

The good police and the wise sentiments inculcated on the greater 
number of the tribes, form not only a powerful rampart to keep up 
i/ the Hindfi nation in a state of civilization, but serve to counterbalance 
in a certain degree the evil effects which a religion that encourages 
vice and the depravity of morals by all its ceremonies would certainly 
occasion, if it were not counteracted by the sentiment of the people. 

In India, where the Princes live in extreme indolence, and take 
little pains to make their people happy by the reign of justice and 
good morals, there are no other means of attaining this end and of 
preserving good order but by the authority and customs of the castes. 
The worst of it is that in many cases this authority is not suflSciently 
extensive, while in many others it is employed in animadverting upon 
transgressions of frivolous rites rather than in extirpating real crimes, 
for which a culpable indulgence is too frequently shewn.^ 


y This authority of the castes likewise forms a defence against the 
abuses which despotic princes are ready to commit. Sometimes one 


may see the traders through a whole canton shutting up their shops, 
the farmers abandoning their labours in the field, the different work- 


men and artisans quitting their booths, by an order from the caste, 
in consequence of some deep insult which it had suffered from a 
governor or some other person in office.^* 


0 Just so : Caste is arbitrary, dsiting petty deviations of its absurd rules 
heavily and overlooking moral offences, while it ia notoriously partial in the use of 
its terrible authority. 


p That is, caste institutions may work in India mischiefs analogous to those 
caused by the one-sided trades-unions in Europe. 
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The labours of society continue at a stand until the indignity 
IS repaired or the injustice atoned for, or at least till the offended 
caste has come to an accommodation with the persons in power. 

Another important advantage arising from the division into 
castes is the continuation of families, and of that species of nobility 
peculiar to the Hindhs, which consists in never contaminatino' its 
blood with any foreign mixture. Each individual must unite only 
with one of his own family, or at least of the caste from which he 
sprung. In India the reproach will not hold, which is so often made 
in i^urope, of families becoming debased and degenerate by unsuit- 
able and ignoble connections. A Hindh of a good castef without 
pedigree or any- other tables of genealogy but the fact of his being 
born of the caste can point backward to his extraction for two 
thousand years, if he pleases, without fear of contradiction or the 
slightest suspicion of a blot in his pedigree. He may also, with no 
other recommendation than that of being a member of the caste and 
. *0 advancement ; and wherever he goes be 

will be better received and more courted for an alliance than others 
in easier circumstances, but of blood less pure. 

„ districts and tribes, undoubtedly, where the 

purity of alliances is not so narrowly scrutinized. But this laxity is 
considered as derogatory, and as an open violation of propriety ; and 
It is so univjsally condemned that those who are guilty of it conceal 

nf justified in asserting further, that it is by the division 

to Sbt Sat S® i and ther^ is no reason 

to doubt that they would arrive at perfection there, if the avarice of 

the rulers did not restrain the progress of the people. 

ed Egyptians were so strictly divid- 

SreSved tL legislators 

SSiom^ fh«r ^ SP arrive at 

be attabed W f and manufacture would undoubtedly 
oe attained by a people so patient and industrious as the Hindhs if 

P’^actice, which is- common throuo-h all the nrA-t 7 i‘n,.^.c, 

andto dLd^en emulation ^^It°^^’ caimot fail to extinguish all industry 
It may therefore be considered as the prin- 


ratr: graded. 


^^one but the most mechanical have been preserved, and these 


even have 
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cipal and perhaps the only cause which has kept the Hindu people so 
far behind other nations whom they have for so many ages preceded 
in civilization : for their artists and workmen are endowed with dex- 
terity and industiy, perhaps in a superior degree to the Europeans/ 

In the coTlntries that are under the • government of Europeans, 
where the workmen are paid according to their merits, I have seen 
many articles of furniture executed by the natives so exquisitely 
that they would have been ornamental in the most elegant mansion. 
Yet no other, tools were employed in the manufacture but a hatchet, 
a saw, and a plane, of so rude construction, that a European artisan 
could not have used them. 

^ In those parts, I have known travelling goldsmiths, who, with 

no. implements but what they carried in their moveable booth, con- 
sisting of a small anvil, a crucible, two or three hammers, and files, 
would execute with so simple an apparatus, toys as neat and well 
finished as any that could be brought from distant countries at a 
great expense. To what perfection might not such men- arrive, if 
they were instructed from their infancy under fit masters, instead of 
being guided by the simple dictates of nature ? 

In order to form a proper idea of what the Hindus are capable 

of, in arts and manufactures, if their natural industry were properly 
encouraged, it is only necessary to go into the work-shop of one of 
their weavers, or painters on cloth, and to attend minutely to the 
humble machinery with which they execute those beautiful muslins 
and matchless cloths which are every where admired, and constitute 
the finery of Europe. In performing those ingenious ' labours, the 
workman employs his feet as much as his hands. 

On the other hand, the weaving loom, the whole apparatus for 
spinning the thread before it is woven, and all the utensils necessary 
for his trade, are so few and simple, that altogether they form no 
heavy load for a man to carry ; and it is no uncommon thing to see 
one of those artisans who manufacture the splendid works we have 
mentioned, moving from one village to another, bearing on his back 
every thing that is necessary for commencing his work the moment 
he arrives. ' 

Their paintings on cloth, which are not less admired than their 
works of the loom, are performed with means as little complicated. 
Three or four bamboos to stretch the cloth, two or three pencils to 
®'PPly colours, a few bits of a broken dish to hold the paints, 
and a piece of stone to grind them, are the only implements of the 
cloth painter. 

I will now venture one political reflection on the advantages pro- 
duced by the division into castes. In India, paternal authority is but 
little respected ; and the parents, partaking of the indolence so preva- 
lent over all the country, are at little pains to inspire into their chil- 

'T This exceptional practice of tyrannical Hindh H^jas cannot be the cause of 
the stagnation which the abb^ acknowledges to exist : caste, the great petrifier, is 
the real cause. 
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dren that filial reverence which is the greatest blessing in a family by 
preserving the subordination necessary for domestic .peace and tran- 
quilUty. The affection and attachinent between brothers,and sisters, 
never very ardent, almost entirely disappears as soon as they are mar ’ 
ried. After that event, they.scarcely ever meet, unless it be to quarrel. ‘ 

The ties of blood and relationship are thus too feeble to afford 
that strict union, and that feeling of mutual support which are 
r^uired in a civilized state. It became necessaiy therefore to unite 
thsm into great corporations, where the members have a common 
interest in supporting and defending one another. And, to make 
effectual, it was requisite that the connection which 

years, and has remained almost without change thr^ah the suSession 

empires. Often have the Hindfis sub- 

have the power"ofpi^£gcipMy[ ™®Smary, which the castes 
touch their food woTld blto ot 

overwhelmed witoblows on the ^ 

capital punishment inflicted undeFsn ^ <ffsoovered. But a 
considered as a iudiciaf ^rt W ™ A ^ WcumstMces, would not be 
diate feeling of todSatfon^ « f f proceeding from an imme- 


’ All is jaei^ed in caste fe nlmg ^ ^ 

o5i^nitiM*^orMtl»^ availing themselves of the 

with whom they have come into ^ntawt.*^* s<aenc«s, arts and civilization of nations 
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menDs are more common ; such as, shaving the heads of lewd women. 

Sometimes the criminals are forced to stand for several hours in 

presence of the chiefs of the caste assembled, w’ith a basket on their ■ 

heads filled with earth ; sometimes they are set upon an ass with 

their face towards the tail. On some occasions their faces are smeared j 

with cowdung ; or the cord is stripped from those who have the 

right to wear it. At times they are expelled from the tribe ; or 

some; other mark of ignominy is inflicted.'*^ 



« Morp than twenty years of a somewhat intimate intercourse with Hin^s have 
led me to a very different- conclusion &om the Abb4 in regard to the effects or 
caste on the well-being of the people of South India. 

He attributes the preservation and extension of the arts, sciences and'eivilwation 
among the Hindlis to caste ; yet this work shews, what is notorious enough, that 
these have not flourished, but rather declined, during' the last thousand years. 

Nor will it be possible, to shew that the arbitrary distinctions of caste are similar 
to the divisions into tribes amoeg the Egyptians and other ancient nations. ^ - 

The original division into castes by the Hindfl legislators has become obsolete, 
for the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas are now hardly to be found. The multitu^ous 
subdivisions of the BrShmans, Sfldras and of the various communities who are 
excluded from the name of Hindfl by the upper castes, have origmated in local 
circumstances, and have their real foundation in the instinct of segregation so 
peculiar to the people of India. Nothing is too slight to become th,e occasion for a 
separation of the different parts of a tribe or family into communities, which refuse 
henceforth to intermarry or to associate on terms of intimacy. 

Patriotism, enlarged and comprehensive ieebnga of benevolence, or expanded 
views of social and moral obligations, are rendered impossible by this pernicious 


system. 

From this work even, it is abundantly manifest that Hihdti c^te sets up 
impassible bairiers to social progress, upholds immutable totmctions by arbitrary 
and absurd laws, which are enforced by irresponsible a-uthonty, maintains a standard 
of right and wrong entirely independant of the essential principles of moral science, 
and disunites and weakens the whole people so as to render them any easy prey to 
every invader. , x.- ^ 

The Abb4 himself bears witness to the fact that customs however disgnstag and 
degrading are perpetuated by some castes, and viewed, if not with complacency, 
yet with perfect toleration, by their neighbours, simply because they are m 
accordance with file law of the caste. 

Caste and its offspring varaJsJeam or M^mtU (custom) are among the greatest 
bindraiices to all good iii India. 

a3 



CHAPTER III. 

li!XPITI,SION PEOM THE CASTE. 
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EXPULSION FROM THE CASTE. 

and in that case the exclusion is not attended with the hateful and 
ruinous consequences before described. 

necessary that offences against the usages of the caste 
should be either intentional or of great magnitude. It happened to 

some Brahmans who live in my I 

neighbourhood Jiaving been convicted of eating at a public entertain- I 

ment with a Sudra, disguised as a Brahman, were all ejected from ? 

the caste, and did not regain admission into it without undergoing 
an infinite number of ceremonies both troublesome and expensive. 

I witnessed an example of this kind more unpleasant than what I 
have alluded to. In the caste of the Ideiyar, the parents of two fami- 
les had met and determined on the union of a young man and girl of 
then number. The usual presents were offered to the young woman, f 

and other ceremonies performed which are equivalent to betrothing I 

among us. After these proceedings, the young man died^ before the ’ 

time appointed for accomplishing the marriage. After his death, the 
parents of the girl, who was still very young, married her to another. 

Inis was against the rules of the caste, which condemn the betrothed l’ 

remain in a state of widowhood, although the husband for whom 
she was destined dies before marriage. Accordingly all who had 
assisted at the ceremony or who had been present at it, were cut off ' 

from the caste, and no one would afterwards form any connection with I 
them. Long after this happened, I saw some of the individuals, 
advanced in age, who remained in a solitary state for this reason alone. I 

Another incident of this kind occurs to me, which was rather of 
a more serious complexion than the preceding. Eleven Brahmans 
in ^travelling, having passed through a country desolated by war' f 

arrived at length, exhausted by hunger and fatigue, at a village, which '5 

contrary to their expectation, they found deserted. They had brouc^ht 
with them a small portion of rice, but they could find nothino-to boil 
it in but ^e vessels that were in the house of the washer-man of the 
Village. To Brahmans, even to touch them would have been a defile- 
ment almost impossible to efface. But being pressed with hunc^er 
they bound one another to secrecy by an oath, and then boiled th'eir 
rice in oi^ of fhe pots, which they had previously washed a hundred 
times. One of them alone abstained from the repast and as soon as 
they reached their home, he accused the other ten before the chief 
Br^hm^s of the town. The rumour quickly spread. An assemblv is 
mu ' delinquents are^ summoned, and compelled to appkr. 

ihey had been already apprised of the difficulty in which they were 
likely to be involved ; and when called upon to answer the charo-e 
they unanimously protested, as they had previously concerted, that it 
was the accuser only that was guilty of the fault which he had laid to 
their charge Which side was to be believed ? .Was the testimony of 
Au against that of ten ? The result was, that the 

ten Brahmans were declared innocent, and the accuser, beincr found 
guilty, was expelled with ignominy from the tribe by the° chiefs. 
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who though they could scarcely, doubt of his innocence, yet could 
not help being offended with the disclosure he made. 

From what has been said,, it will no longer be surprising that the 
Hindus should be as much attached to their castes as the gentry of 
Europe are to their rank. Prone to abusive altercation, they use 
the most unmeasured language to each other, and instantly forget 
It . but if one should say of another that he was a man out of caste, 
3t would be an injury that could admit of no pardon. 

^vom this attachment to caste arises that which they entertain 
for their customs, which may be said to constitute their whole police. 
It IS an attachment whieh is often more powerful than the desire of 
1 e, andm certain cases death would appear the lighter evil: as 

IvaZS' the. Pariahs.^ I have ^een 

ftif and if I have met with still more in- 

stances of the contrary, these were at least concealed. 

f are to account for the hatred and 

ontempt i^ich the Hindhs bear to all other nations and narti- 

the^ufaS! aequainted^wiii 

or r&w 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EESTOEATION TO THE CASTE. 

After exclusion from the caste, the individual may be reinstated, 
in several cases. When the exclusion has proceeded from his relation s, 
the culprit, after gaining the principal members, prostrates himself in 
a humble posture before his kindred assembled on the occasion. He 
then submits to the severe rebukes which they seldom fail to adminis- 
ter, or to the blows and other corporal chastisement to which he is 
sometimes exposed, or discharges the fine to which he may be con- 
demned ; and, after shedding tears of contrition, and making solemn 
promises to efface, by his future good conduct, the infamous stain of 
his expulsion fronc^ the caste, he makes the Sdshtdngam, or prostration 
of the eight members, before the assembly. This being completed, he 
is declared fit to be reinstated in his tribe. 

As we shall often have occasion to make mention of the SdsTitdn- 
gam in the course of this work, it is now proper to give a definition of. 
the wprd. It signifies literally with the eight members of the body ; 
because wlmn it is performed, the feet, the knees, the belly, the stomach, 
the head,^nd the arms must touch the ground. This is the greatest 
mark of Werence that can be given. It is used no where but in the 
presence of those to whom an absolute and unlimited deference is due. 
This reverence is made only before the highest personages, such as 
kings, gurus, and others of lofty rank. A child occasionally performs 
it before its father ; and it is common to see it practised by various 
castes of HWus in presence of the Brahmans. 

This sign of reverence is not confined to the Hindlis, but is com- 
mon to several other nations of Asia ; which is confirmed by the most 
ancient of all books, the Bible, where this extraordinary mark of 
reverence is called by the name of adoration, even when it is applied 
to mere mortals. It is said in the book of Genesis that Abraham ran 
to meet them from the tent-door> and bowed himself toward the 
ground.”* Lot also, ‘‘rose up, and bowed himself with his face 
toward the ground. ”“}* In the interview with his brother Esau, Jacob 
“ bowed himself to the ground seven times, until he came near to 
his brother.”! In the history of Joseph the same obeisance is more 
than once described.§ There are many other passages in scripture 
where this salutation is alluded to, from which it appears that this 
extraordinary degree of respect was employed amongst the Chaldeans, 
Egyptians, and other ancient people commemorated in the sacred 
writings, under circumstances and for purposes exactly similar to 
those in which it is still employed to this day in India. 

* Gen. cEap. xviii. 2. ’f Gen. chap, xix. 1. 

X Gen. chap, xxxiii, 3. § Gen. chap. xHi. S, chap. xlui. 26. chap. i. 1$. 
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offering large sums of money, to be re-admitted into their caste which 
they had not abandoned but through force. Assemblies were held in 
different parts for examining into this business, and the heads of the 
caste out of which they were formed decided unanimously that, after 
many ceremonies and expensive purifications, those who petitioned for 
re-admission might be cleansed from the complicated pollution con- 
tracted in their communication with the Moors. But when it was 
ascertained that those who were circumcised had been also under the 
necessity of eating cows' flesh, it was decided with one voice, in all 
their assemblies, that a pollution of that nature and such a prominent 
crime could by no means admit of forgiveness ; that it could not be 
obliterated by presents, nor by fine, nor by the Panchagavyam. This 
decision was not ^confined to the cast of the Brahmans; for I know 
well that many Sfidras in the same situation had no better success, 
and were all obliged to continue Musalmans. 

The Eajaputras, as well as the good castes among the Sudras, 
are still more difficult than the Brahmans in receiving back those who 
have been expelled. Amongst the former, indeed, this degrading 
punishment is not inflicted but upon grave offences; whereas among 
the latter it is the punishment of slight breaches of their customs. 

But whatever the caste may be from which one has been expelled, 
much cost and many ceremonies are required to reinstate him. Even 
when he has regained his place, he never overcomes the scandal. The 
blot continually remains; and in any altercation he may fall into, his 
former misfortune is sure to be commemorated. 
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country.® But while these authors are exercising all their skill 
and raillery in ridiculing the religious ceremonies established in the 
nation, they never fail to recommend the practice of them, and are 
strictly attentive to it themselves. The works of the two authors 
I have named are always read and quoted with delight by all 
intelligent Hindus, although there be not a page in their writings 
that does not contain satiidcal reflections aimed at their gods and 
the worship' and rites of the country. 

One of the most artful contrivances made use of by the early 
Hindus for preserving their customs, has been that* of clothing them 
with ceremonies, which make a strong impression on the senses, and 
CQmmunicate something holy to the practice. These ceremonies are 
rigorously observed. It is never permitted to any one to treat them 
as matters of form which may be practised or omitted at pleasure. 
The omission of any, even of the least important, would not be 
allowed to pass unpunished. 


c This is not true as regards tlie truly great poet of the Tamilian people 
Tiruvalluvar. He was a Pariah, and seems to have been, in religion ,aii eclectic. 
He had evidently imbibed some of the ideas of the Jains. His works seems to me 
to show that he had some knowledge of the institutes of Manu, and traces of an 
acquaintan<^ with the Christian system are perceptible here and there. His. great 
friend was Elilcb^Singm^ a sea-captain, according to current tradition ; and he lived 
in St: Thome, where he must have had opportunities of knowing any foreigners who 
arrived, and of making himself acquainted with their habits and ideas. It seems 
certain that Christian missionaries had visited St. Thom^ before TirnvaUuvar’s time, 
probably about the tenth century. 

But no ridicule of any Hindd religious customs, or indeed more than one or two 
special references to them, are to be found in his whole work. The following verse 
is the most express reference to popular religious practices in the book : “ shaving 
tbe head or wearing long locks are not needed, if you forsake what the common 
consent of mankind reprobates.” 

The shaving of the head is peculiar to the Siva daiiMs, as wearing the hair long 

to sany§,sis of various kinds. These wear their hair and beard long, and are 

distinguished by the JatA, or long matted braid of hair, which they wear 

twisted round the top of the head. 

This work written by a Pariah, treating of ethical matters, and abounding in 
simple, practical, striking precepts for guidance in the affairs of every day life, with 
a studious avoidance of all reference to the Hind^ popular religious system and to 
caste, has^had a vast influence for good on the people of South India. 

I subjoin a few of his triplets. 

1 . Save to those who approach the foot of Him with Whom is Majesty and 

Mercy, (Andanan=iam + tan + an.) the sea of goodness, it is hard to reach the 

further shore of this sea of life.” Chap. i. 8. 

2. “The flute is sweet” “the lute is sweet” say they, who never heard the 
prattle of children of their own.” vii. 6. 

3. Is there any restraining bar to love ? The loved one’s tear raises a tempest 
in the loving soul.” viii. 1. 

4. Like the earth that bears up those who are digging into its bosom, to bear 
with those who use us despitefuUy is the highest virtue, xvi. 1. 

5. If he scrutinize his own faults as though they were those of an enemy, is 
there any evil to be apprehended by living man ? xix. 10. 

6. A woman separated from her husband says 

“This grief of mine buds with every dawn, blossoms with every rising sun, 
Sind every evening expands into a full blown flower,” cxxiii, 7. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE FABULOUS OETOIN OF THE BRAHMANS. — ON THEIR NAME AND ORIGINAL 
FOUNDERS.— CONJECTURES ON THEIR REAL ORIGIN. 

The true origin of the Brahmans, as well as that of the other 
Hindu tribes, is not distinctly known ; and we are therefore reduced 
to fables or mere conjecture.-^ 

The fabulous tradition, which is most current among them is that 
which derives them from the head of Brahma ; and they draw their 
name from his. The other castes, having sprung from the same stem, 
would seem entitled to bear the same appellation. But the Brahmans 
being the first, and emanating from the noblest part of their common 
fathei', consider themselves exclusively entitled to that sacred name. 

They also produce other claims to establish their sole right to this 
venerable title. The Brahmans, they say, were the first to comprehend 
Brahma in perfection ; and having the clearest conception of this great 
being, it pertains to them only to explain his nature and attributes to 
the other tribes. They alone have the distinguished privilege of perus- 
ing the books that treat of this divinity ; and, for these and many other 
reasons not less conclusive, they assume the name of Brahmans. 

But, however well founded their pretensions may be to this great 
distinction, certain it is, that they derive it from the word Brahma. 

In the scientific languages of the country, they are called Brahmarta 
from which the name Bracmanes used by the Latin authors is un- 
doubtedly derived. 

' A Brahman is in a very different situation from a Raja, a Vaisya, ^ 

or a Sudra. These are born in the condition in which they continue 
to live. But a Brahman become.s such only by the ceremony of the 
Cord, which will be afterwards fully explained. He is till then only a 
Sudra; and by birth he possesses nothing that raises him above the 
level of other men. It is afcer this rite that he is called Dvjija 
(twice born). The first birth admits him to the common rank of 
mortals; the second, which he owes to the ceremony of the triple 
cord, exalts him to tlie lofty rank of the tribe to which he belongs. 

The seven castes of the Brahmans have for their, special origin 
the seven famous Rishis ox penitents. Two of these were not 
originally of that rank ; but they practised so long and so severe a 
penance, that they obtained the remarkable favour of being raised 
to it- by. the ceremony of the cord. From penitent Rajas they 


/ fPhe most valuable roaterials for tbe full and independent study of this import- 
ant subject are to be found in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, on the origin and history of the 
people of India. Williams and Korgafe. ... . . 
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heroes and other great men : for, by thus transforming them into 
stars, they set them up as objects always to be seen^ and always to 
strike the observer. ^ It was in this way that the Greeks and Romans' 
consecrated their chief divinities and most celebrated heroes; and it 
was for the same purpose that the Hindus placed their sevenVamous 
Rishis in tht brightest zone of the starry sphere ; being sure that this 
was the infalJible method of keeping up their memory amono-st a 
people insensible to all objects but those that strike vividly on their 
senses. 

But there is at least one thing which is not fanciful in this ques- 
tion ; which is that in the countries situated to the north-east of Ben- 
gal, beyond the Ganges, there were neither castes nor Brahmans till 
within these four or five hundred years. The people who inhabited 
those piovinces, beginning then to see that it would be of advanta<^e to ' 

^em to adopt the customs of their neighbours, demanded to have 
Brahmans. The order was soon created by selecting and setting apart 
a number of their youths, who were trained up in the manners of that 
caste ; into which they were duly embodied by the ceremony of the 
cord. From that period, they have been considered as true Brahmans, 
and hold equal rank with those who are of afar more ancient order.'^ 

In the southern countries they do not like to be reminded of this 
anecdote, although they are obliged to admit its authenticity, as well 
as that of the two penitents who were at first only Rajas. 

There is a puzzling objection frequently urged against the Brah- 
mans. If it be the ceremony of the cord, it is asked, that creates you 
Brahmans, how come your wives, who do not undergo that ceremony, 
to be any thing but Sudras ? You are therefore married to wives not 
belonging to your caste ; a principle held sacred and inviolable 
amongst all Hindus. 

Iheir solution of this difficulty is an answer that has been con- 
tinually made to all their antagonists ; namely, that they are guided 
in this parcicuiar by the usage of the caste from time immemorial. 

After reporting what the fables of India afford respectinor the 
origin of the Brahmans, I wish to offer, with deference, what apj)ears 
to me no improbabie suggestion. What I am going to say may per- 
haps appear of little weight to most of my readerjT: but I give my 
opinion without arrogance, or the vain pretension of forming a con- 
nected system, where all the documents that can be had, arelbunded 
only on the most extravagant fables. My view of it may be tolerated 
by those who in the midst of the thick darkness in which the orio-in 
of nations is obscured, vpould rejoice in one spark that might serve 
to guide their steps, and. assist them in discovering whaVat least 
approaches most nearly to truth. : : 

xt, x-.i among the Badagar (or immigrant Kanarese) on 

the :^ ilagiri Hills. Certain been set apart to perform such offices as 

aie usually rendered by Brahmans, and among their own family receive the name 
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MaM Merw, or Great Meru, and the other by that of Mount 
Mandara.-^* Frequent allusions to these two mountains, or, as I 
conceive, to the same under different names, are made in the prayers 
of the Brahmans, in their religious and civil ceremonies, and in the 
principal occurrences of life. According to them and their books, 
this mountain is situated in the remotest quarter of the north, and 
from its bosom they still agree that their ancestors took their origin. 
This country, they tell us, is so far distant, that its precise situation 
is unknown to the modern Brahmans; and that is not very surprizing 
in a country whose inhabitants have so little knowledge of practical 
geography, that the utmost reach of it extends only to the countries 
between Easi and Cape Comorin. 

It is in these retired regions of the north that they' fix the 
residence of the seven famous penitents of whom we have spoken, 
whom they consider as the first of their ancestors; and from them 
proceeded those descendants who gradually penetrated into the 
southern provinces of India. 

This notion of the first origin of the Brahmans deduced from 
the Hindu books, and kept up to this day by the members of that 
caste, is confirmed by the manner in which they treat one another. 
Those of the north of India consider themselves to be more noble 
and of higher distinction than those of the south; on the ground of 
their being less distant from their original seat, and consequently 
their descent from the great fountain being less dubious. 

The Seven Penitents, or Philosophers of the north, from whom 
they spring, may have feeen the seven sons of Japhet, who, with 
their father at their head, at the time of the dispersion of men, 
carried with them the third part of the human race towards the 
west. The whole of that family did not go over to Europe. Many 
of them having approached its boundaries, turned towards the 
north, under the direction of Magog, the second son of Japhet, and 
advancing through Tartary as far as Mount Caucasus, formed con- 
siderable colonies in that wide region. 

The name of Magog may be traced among the Seven Penitents, 
from whom the Brahmans say they are descended. It seems to 
arise from that of Gauta Maha, Ma or Maha signifies great, and 
Gauta' is the same as Got or Gog, the a before a vowel and the final 
a being both elided in Sanscrit words: so that Gauta Maha, signifies 
the great Got or Magog, Magoth. 

j Vishnu pur^na Book II. Chap. II. Jambu^dwipa is the centre of the seven 
great insular continents. In its centre is the golden mountain 3Uru. Its shape is 
that of an inverted cone, like the flower of the Dhatura. Mount Mandara is one of 
the buttresses of Mount M^ru, to the East of it. “There can be doubt that these 
mountains and other mentioned as lying around them, refer to the Altai, Tian-Shan, 
Kuen-lfln, and HimMaya ranges, which traverse Central Asia from East to West, and 
from which flow the great rivers that water Siberia, China, Tartary, and Hindustan.” 

Much of this seems extremely fanciful. Max Muller’s Essay on Antient 
Mythology in the Oxford Essays for 1856, should be consulted. 
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caste, by the ceremony of the Dahshina, or the investment of the triple 
cord : of which various proofs may be shewn in the Hindu books. 

The simple and innocent manners of those early Brahmans, their 
contempt of honours and wealth, their moral virtues, and above all 
their temperance, raised them into respect amongst kings and people. 
For, even the monarch did not conceive himself degraded by paying 
such homage to them as he would not have exacted from his own 
subjects for himself. 


Those philosophers, secluded as they were, had wives, and multi- 
plied exceedingly. The Brahmans of our days are their descendants. 
The present race, though altogether degenerate from the virtues of 
their ancestors, still preserve a great deal of their character and habits ; 
inasmuch as they shew to the present day a predilection for retirement 
and seclusion from the bustle of the world, selecting for their residence 
villages quite retired, into which they permit no person of 'any other 
caste to enter. Those villages, inhabited by none but Brahmans, are 
in great numbers in the present different divisions of the^peninsula, 
and are generally described under the name of the AgTahct^va-gfouifYici 
or superior villages.^ 

The modern Brahmans approach nearer to the manners of their 
ancestors, by their frequent feasts, their daily ablutions, and the man- 
ner, nature, and subject of their sacrifices ; and above all their scru- 
pulous abstinence not only from meat, and all food that has ever had 
the principle of life, but also from many other productions of nature 
to which their prejudices and superstition have attached some idea 
of impurity. 

The religious system of the modern Brahmans, and the irrational 
theology whfch they have introduced into India, appear to me to be 
the particulars in which they have chiefly departed from the rules and 
precepts of their primitive founders. I am far from believing that the 
wise legislators who prescribed laws for the Hindus could ever have 
formed an idea of introducing among them a species of worship so 
abominable and so ridiculously absurd as that which we see in use 
amongst them at the present time. 

Their mythology and the external objects of their Worship were 
at first mere allegories, represented under visible shapes, for the pur- 
pose of engraving them more vividly on the memory of a people who 
appeared quite insensible to all objects that did not make an immediate 
impression on the senses. But men of a gross, indolent, careless, and 
superstitious disposition would naturally soon forget what the 
worship signified, and attach themselves exclusively to the material 
objects represented in corporeal shape; so that all perception of a 
latent meaning would gradually vanish. 


fc Agrab4ra-grama = Endowed village : most 
bestowed upon tbem by antient Eajas. 
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was introduced from Siam and not through Cape Cbmorin as 
La Loubere has demonstrated in his account of the kincrdom of Siam. 
It is practised, almost exclusive!}?- in the kingdoms of J^o-u, of Las of 
Cambogia. of Japan, and probably in all the countries "beyond the 
Ganges. It extends also to the island of Ceylon. 

Besides the worship of the Trimiirtti and that of Buddha the 
two predominant religions in India, there exists a third, which till 
lately, had been but little known. It is that of the Jainas which 
keeps aloof from the rest, and equally detests the Brahmans and the 
Buddhists and their respective doctrines. 

The Jainas maintain that the Trimhrtti and Buddhism, are 
both modern innovations, of evil tendency, and corruptions of the 
priihitive leligion of India, which they insist is exclusively main- 
tained by themselves. They affirm that they are the only successors 
of the ancient Brahman devotees, whose practice and doctrine they 
preserve; whilst the modern Brahmans and the Buddhists are sadly 
tainted and disfigured by the introduction of monstrous innovations 
which have overrun the country.^ 

These innovations of the Brahmans in matters of religion were 
not intpduced without a long and violent opposition on the part of 
the Jainas. The latter assert, and the Brahmans admit, that the 
Brahmanical worship at present professed in the country was not 
received till after a long and bloody war, in which the Jainas were 
subdued and reduced to the cruel necessity of submitting without 
reservation to whatever conditions their enemies the Brahmans 
chose to prescribe. The Brahmanical system thus acquired the 
ascendant, and perverted the popular faith. 

But whatever may be the pretensions of the Brahmans, the 
Jainas and the Buddhists, concerning the antiquity of their relio'ion. 
and the various points of doctrine in which they disagree, it appears 
extremely probable that all three derive their origin from the same 
source. The fundamental dogma of the metempsychosis, which is 
^common to all the three, and the worship which they equally pay to 
images, not dissimilar in form, and which appear to be nothing else 
than allegorical representations intended to pour tray to the external 
senses the object of their original devotion; exhibit a striking 
resemblance among them. Their religious institutions also consist 
alike of priests, monks, and religious devotees; they offer up in 
most cases the same species of sacrifice ; and the language used by 

Visbriu purana, p. 272 — 277. 

Vyasa is commonly called veda-vyasa. 

Twenty-eight persons bearing this name are enumerated, and it is probable that 
Vyasa was a name given to any distinguished sage, author of any part of the Vedas. 
The Vyasa who is looked upon as the actual arranger of the VMas was the Muni 
Krishna Dwaipayana. He is also said' to be the author of the Mahabharata. 

Vy4sa means simply arranger. 

Comp. Miiller’s ant. sansk, lit, p. 476. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF BRAHMANS. 

The tribe of Brahmans is divided into seven branch es^ each of 
■which recognises as its chief one of the famous penitents of whom 
we have spoken in another chapter ; and each Brahman knows from 
which of the seven he is descended. 

Another and a more general division separates them into four 
distinct classes, each of which appertains to one of the four VMas. ' 

These V^das are four books held by them in such reverence that no 
eye of any other caste has ever perused them. The Brahmans are so 
jealous about this privilege, or rather they have so great an interest 
in preventing the other castes from learning what these books contain, 
that they have invented a story, which obtains universal belief all 
over the country, that if a Shdra or any other of the profane should 
make an attempt to read even the title of these sacred books his head 
would instantly cleave asunder. They conceal them with the utmost 
care, and never read them but in a low voice, and never but where 
sthey are sure to be unseen. The least punishment that a Brahman 
would undergo who should have the boldness or indiscretion to shew 
these sacred volumes to profane eyes, would be the expulsion from 
his tribe without hope of ever regaining it. We shall afterwards 
resume the subject of these books. 

There are Brahmans denominated YajuT Veda, Sdma Vida, Rig 
Veda and Aiharva Vida. Of the last species there are very few, and 
many people suppose they no longer exist.® But the truth is, they do 
exist though they conceal themselves with more caution than the others, 
from the fear of being suspected to be initiated in the magic mysteries 
and other dreaded secrets which this work is believed to teach. Any 
one saying that he had it in his possession, would not fail on that 
ground alone, to be branded with the detested name of a magician. 

At the great sacrifice of the Yajna to be afterwards described, 

Brahmans of all the four Vedas assist.’’ 

The prayers which the members of this tribe are bound to repeat 
three times daily, are taken from those sacred books. They differ 
somewhat, according to the V^da from which they are taken • each 
Brahman extracting from the V^da to which he is attached. 

But in the intercourse of life, they appear to pay little attention to 
this distinction of Brahmans by the V^da, nor to give the preference to 
one Veda over another. Perhaps they are right in this ; for if there 

(Z Muller’s ane. Sanskrit lit. p. 121. 
r Yajna sacrifice or oblation ; from yaja worship. 

Comp, introduction to Stevenson’s Sama Veda, 
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fei’ring one to the others. We shall speak farther respecting this 
species of Brahmans in the following chapter. 

The Brahmans called Saivci are the most despised of any belong- 
ing to this tribe. They appear to make a distinct band among them- 
selves, and to admit the superiority of the others. They are employ- 
ed in many places as servants in the temples, to wash the idols, and 
bring up the offerings of incense^ of flowers and fruits, of boiled rice 
and other things which are presented by the devout, and form the 
materials for the sacrifice.'^ 

In many pagodas the Sudras are employed in the same manner, 
as sacrificers. This office is assigned to them exclusively in the tem- 
ples where fowls, sheep, hogs, buflaloes, and other living creatures are 
immolated. It is probably by exercising this kind of service in the 
temples, that the Saiva Brahmans have fallen into such contempt. 

A servile office, which even a simple Sudra has the right to perform, 
is degrading in their estimation. The employment of Pujdri or 
sacrificer to a temple is not held very honourable amongst the Hindus, 
and the occupations carried on by such individuals are considered as 
purely servile. But where there is no other resource, a man has no I 

choice. To serve his belly, a man will play any game.'’ Such is i 

the favourite proverb of the Brahmans, which serves them for an ^ 

excuse under all circumstances where their conduct is opposite to r 
their principles, and particularly in the case before us. ; I 

^ I will say nothing of those who are called in derision Flesh j 

Brahmans and Fish Brahmans, I have been assured that, in the , [ 
north of India, and even on the Malabar coast, there are some of 
them who would eat of both, publicly and without scruple. And it is 
added, that this conduct brings no reproach upon them from the Brah- 
mans who abstain. But whether this be so or not, it is cei'tain that if 
Brahmans who eat meat and fish were to appear in the southern pro- 
vinces, and were detected, the Brahmans of the place would per- 
emptorily refuse to eat with them, and would expel them out of their 
society. Whether those in the south have refined on the practice, or 
whether the others have degenerated from the rules of their early 
ancestor^, I will not attempt to decide. The second supposition, 
however, would appear to be the more probable, because the usages of 
the Brahmans, particularly as relating to abstinence from flesh meat, 
are less difficult in the observance in the warm countries of the south 
than they are in the cold or temperate regions of the north. 


« Bralunang who officiate in temples are undoubtedly looked down upon by the 
others ; but not on account of their adherence to the Saiva system. They are called 
NamUs among the Vaishnavas and are supposed to be descended from a Ksatriya 
mciher and a Brahman mother. 






CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE SECTS OF VISHNU AND SIVA.-CAUSES OF THE OPPOSITION OF THE 
OEDINAEV BRAHMANS TO THE VISHNU BEAHMANS AND OTHER SECTAEIES. 

The Brahmans recognize six sects which they desi<rnate Sashta 
mata, the six sects each of which has numerous partisans. Brahmans 
only, strictly speaking, are members of these sects, and each ha^^ts 
ownmetaphisicalsystem. Yetthese differences ini^gard to scholas c 
matters do not separate them so far as to lead them°to hate or peme- 
eute one anothei : they are rather the subjects of controversies sFmilar 
to those which take p ace among learned men in other lanS whS- 
it ) M specu ative matters of a metaphisical and philosophi- 
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Besides the N4ma, the least' ambiguous mark of this sect, the 
^•eater number of its- members may be discovered by the fantastic 
dress which they wear. Their clothes are always of the deenest 
yellow, bordering upon red. Many of them wear across their 
snoulders for a cloak, a kind of particoloured garment formed of 
patched work of all colours. The turban, with which thev cover 
the head IS likewise made up of cloth of three or four tints, braided 
with each other. ^ Some, instead of the clothing we have mentioned, 
hang a tyger’s skin over their shoulders, which reaches the ground.’ 

of them adorn their necks with several rows of necklaces 
ot black beads of the size of a nut. 

. Besides their ridiculous dress, which frequently resembles that of 
Harlequin in a European pantomime, the disciples of Vishnu, when 
they travel or go a begging, equip themselves with ap-ound plate of 
brass, about a foot in diameter, and a large shell called Scmhha, shaped 
like a sea conch; with either of which they can make a sufficient 
noise to announce their approach from afar. With one hand thev 
beat upon the brass plate with a stick, which makes a sound like a 
bell, and at the same time they apply the sankha to their mouth with 
the other hand, and by blowing into it they raise a sound sharp and 
always monotonous. These two last mentioned articles, the saiikhs 
and the circular plate of brass, are always seen in the hands of thal 
portion of the devotees of Vishnu who make it their profession tc 
solicit alms, and indeed are a sort of religious mendicants.'* 

These religionists of Vishnu, also, for the most part, wear a 
^ate of copper on the breast, on which is engraved the imao-e of 
Manuman, or some one of the Avatdrs, or incarnations of their'o'od 
Besides this, many of them have numbers of little bells huno- from 
their shoulders, and sometimes fastened on their legs, the tinkTincr of 
which announces their approach from a distance. Some of them add 
to all this apparatus an iron ring which they carry on their shoulders 
at each side of which a chafing-dish of the same metal is suspended’ 
tor the purpose of carrying the fire which they use in burnino- the 
incense when they .sacrifice. ° 

T, . P^'incipal business of the devotee of Vishnu is to seek alms 
It IS a privilege inherent in the sect; and in general, throucrhout 
India, every person of the religious calling exercises that profession 
as inatter oi right. 

* 1 , chiefly when they go on a pilgrimage to some holv place 

that these religious beggars make use of this right. Sometimes one 
meets them in_ troops of more than a thousand : and in the districts 
thipugh which they pass, they spread themselves in the different 
villages, where each of the inhabitants gives lodging to several of 
tliem ; by which means they save the expense of travellintr. In other 
cirGunistances,aLso, they generally go ip bands to solicit alms, but not 
m such mimbers as in their travelling excursions. 


This- applies to thtrflwovf or begging .Set B«chaiian’,s Mysore. 


oil 
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In aO cases they demand alms with insolent audacity, and often 
witJi threats as a matter which is their due. When they are not 
oS' redouole the uproar, setting up shouts all at 

shi'^’l T plate of brass, and exciting harsh and 

Shull sounds from their sankha. If all this fails of success, they 

liou ses, break the earthen dishes and 
overturn every thing within their reach. 

It is commonly in a dance that these religious becraars apply 

ul^rf imagine that they givl themselves 

p to that vice from a spirit of contradiction to their- opponents the 
Lmgamites, whose extreme moderation in eati^. mid drlnkin" 

Xt'ly tXSanilfM 

or sacrifice called the Favddam. ceremony 

Vishm., a„d tl,.y Sfo u “''™T •» *'>« 
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ceed to the ceremony. The first step is to arrest the person who is 
the cause of their assembling, and then they spread a tent at a Rmnll 
distance, which is immediately encompassed with several ranks of 
partisans assembled for the occasion. 

The chiefs having selected from the multitude a fit person who 
consents to become the victim for sacrifice, exhibit him to the crowd 
ot people collected from all parts to witness the sicrht. A small 
incision IS then made on his belly, deep enough for the blood to.flow- 
upon which the pretended victim shams a fainting fit, tumbles on the 
ground, and counterfeits death. He is then carried into the tent 
winch IS fitted to receive him, and is there laid out as a corpse. 

_ Of the great concourse of people gathered together, part watches 
night and day round the tent, which nobody is suffered to approach • 
vrhile another division surrounds the house of the individual who has 
given owasion for the ceremony. Both parties raise continual cries 
and frightful bowlings, which being mixed with the clankino' sound 
of the_ brazen plates and the shrill squeak of the sankha, produce a 
confusion and uproar, in the midst of which it is almost impossible 
to exist. This overwhelming disorder continues without interruption 
till the person who was the cause of it pays the fine imposed upon 
him, which generally exceeds his means. ^ 

In the meantime the inhabitants of the village and of the neicrh- 
bourhood finding it impossible to live in the midst of the confusion Tnd 
disorder occasioned by the fanatical crowd, come to terms with the 
chiefs and pay at least a part of what has been required of the 
culprit, in order to obtain a speedy termination to the FavMam, 
and to induce the great haultitude to go to their homes. 

The chi^efs, when satisfied, repair to the tent to conclude the cere- 
mon}% which is effected by restoring to life the pretended dead man 
who hes stretched out before them. For this purpose they choose 
one of their number, and, making an incision in his thigh, they col- 
lect the blood which runs from it and sprinkle the body of the sham 
corpse, which being restored by the efficacy of this simple ceremony 
is delivered over alive to those who assist at it, and who have no 
doubt whatever ot the reality of the resurrection. 

After this ceremony, for effacing all traces of the crime or the 
affront which had been complained of, the fine is laid out in a mand 
entertainment to all the persons present; and when that is oveT- the 
whole ot them quietly return to their homes. ' 

It is not very long since the Pavadam was celebrated in a solemn 
manner m a village next to that where I lived. The cause from which 
it originated was, that an inhabitant of that village had cut down 
(without being aware of it, as it is said) a tree or .shrub called 
caca-maray ydiieh produces yellow flowers, and to which the 
sectaries of Vishpii offer up adoration and sacrifices. 

, The sect of Siva is not l ess wide ly spread than that of Vishnu. It 

y (Jaasia fistula. 
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of a nutmeg, which they suspend at their necks, and the ashes of cow- 
dung with which they daub the forehead, the arms and several other 
pai'ts of the body. 

Among the objects of their worship/ the two principal are the 
Lingaand the Bull, of which we shall afterwards speak at greater length. 

Although the children commonly embrace the sect of their 
fathers ; yet they are not by right of birth alone, entitled to become 
Vishnuvites or Lingamites ; they are not admitted into the sect of 
their parents until a certain age, and they are then associated by the 
Guru of the sect, who administers to the. candidates the ceremony of 
means initiation. This solemn ceremony of the 
Diksha, is a species of baptism amongst the Hindis ; and, indeed, the 
Christians in India give baptism the name of Jnana Dikshd or 
spiritual initiation. The ceremony we have been describing consists 
in pronouncing over the novice several Mantras or prayers^ adapted 
to the occasion, and in whispering in his ear certain secret instructions. 
But the whole is done in a language generally not understood by the 
Guru himself who presides at the ceremony. After the Diksh4, the 
newly initiated acquire a perpetual right to all the privileges 
belonging to the sect into which they are admitted. ° 

Persons of aiiy caste may be admitted into the sect of Vishnu, 
and then they may bear the Ndma on the forehead, which is its’ 
distinguishing mark. Even the Pariahs, or any of the vilest tribes 
belonging to them, will not be rejected.*' 

I conceive also that all pei-sons without distinction, may be per- 
mitted to join with the ‘ sect of Siva ; but as those initiated there 
must renounce for ever all animal food and inebriating liquors, a con- 
dition too hard to be easily submitted to by the low castes who are 
accustomed to those indulgences, we,do not often see in the sect Siva 
py other than the best castes of the SMras. There are some Pariahs 
in certain places, but they are very few in number. It is a common 
thing to see apostates going over from one of these sects to the other 
as their interest prompts them ; and some from spite or caprice. 

Either of these castes will admit freely and without any examin- 
ation such of the extraneous Hindus as shew a desire to be incor- 
porated with them. 

In some castes of the Sudras a singular peculiarity in this respect 
may be observed, where the husband belongs to the sect of Vishnu 
and bears the mark of the N4ma, while the wife adheres to the sect 
of Siva and shews the Linga, The husband eats animal food ; while 
the woman is absolutely debarred from it. But this difference of 
religion between the husband and wife, disturbs in no dem-ee the 
peace of the family or their conjugal happiness. Both follow” quietlv 
their separate modes of religion, and adore in their own manner the 
god they have severally chosen, without any disposition to contend 
with each other oti the subject. 

• ^ The in^ence of caste is weakened by the schisms among the Hindds- The 

influence of the Brahmans gives way before that of the heads of the sects. 
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In other cases we see the two sects striving to exalt the respec- 
tive deities whom they worship and to revile those of their opponents. 
The followers of Vishnu maintain that.it is to the providence of their 
god that we owe the preservation of whatever exists in the universe. 
They say it is to him that Siva owes his birth and beino', and that 
Vishnu has preserved him in many perils, which would” otherwise 
have involved him in^utter perdition. They vehemently insist that 
he IS far supenor to Siva and is alone worthy of all honour. 

iSina, on the contrary, no less obstinately affirm 
that Vishnu is nothing, and has never done any act but tricks so base 
as to provoke shame and indignation. They confirm these assertions 
by some particulars in the life of that deity, which their adversaries 
cannot deny, and which certainly do not redound to his credit. . They 
hold that iStw IS the only sovereign lord of all things that exist, and 
that he alone is entitled to our praises.* 

According to the Vishnuvites, one cannot fall into a deeper sin 
than by wearing the Linga or mark of Siva : while, accordinoc to the 
votaries of this god, all who bear the Nama shall be tormented in hell 
when they die, with a three pronged fork in the shape of that emblem.^ 

It is a very common thing to see disputes and altercations amongst 
these sectaries, of peat vehemence, respecting the pre-eminence of 
their respective gods. These religious quarrels are generally foment- 
e by the bands of vagabond fanatics, those religious mendicants who 
are to be found in crowds through the whole extent of the country. 

,, Inttethrpgs inwhich they frequently assemble to support 
the dignity of their respective gods, their fanaticism on some occasions 
rouses them to such a pitch that when they are tired out with 
pouring eveiy species of abuse upon each other, and voiding the most 
abommahle^blasphemies against the deity they oppose, they some- 
times come to blows, and the rehgious controversy ends in a flight, in 
® of blood, but a good belabouring 

teniin f ^ the Scattering of many turbans, and the 
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character of the 
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But, nevertheless, if we are to give any faith to a tradition,' very 
general in many provinces, it is scarcely to he doubted that, even in 
recent times, there have been waged in many parts of the peninsula, 
general wars upon religion, excited by vast numbers of fanatics who 
overran the country, and fomented also, as it is believed, to the utmost 
of their power, by the Rajas and other princes, who supported some- 
times the one sect and sometimes the other, as their interest required, 
and became Vishnuvite or Sivite, and mounted the Linga or the 
N^ma, as best suited their temporal concerns. 

Those who are acquainted with the nature of the VaAragi and of 
the Gosainin the . north of the peninsula, of the Dasari and the 
Jangama of the south, will readily believe that it would still be an 
easy matter for two ambitious princes to arm, in the name of the gods 
and of religion, those bands of fanatics, from one end of the country 
to the other, impelling them to deluge the land with blood, unfurling 
the standard of Hanuma'n on one side, and that of Baswa on the 
other, and persuading them that they were cutting each other’s 
throats for the interest of religion. 

In the more limited contests about religion which actually take 
place, the Vishnuvites appear the most violent ^and most bigotted. 
They are almost always the aggressors ; and the Sivites in general 
appear more peaceable and tolerant. 

The generality of the Hindhs, and above all the Brahmans, take 
no part whatever in those religious dissensions. The system of the 
latter is to hold in equal reverence the principal divinities of the 
country ; and although, upon the whole, they appear more inclined 
to the worship of Vishnu, they never pass a day without offering up 
in their houses a sacrifice to the Linga, the idol of Siva. 

The Vishnuvite Brahmans, making profession of honouring Vishnu, 
if not exclusively, at least with a visible partiality, and upon many 
occasions expressing their contempt for S'iva, itisno^ surprizing that the 
tolerant party should look down upon them with eyes of contempt as a 
set of men that, by a marked adherence to such a sect, appear to place 
themselves on a level with the offscourings of the Sudras. 

That which lessens them the most in the esteem of persons of their 
own tribe is the affectation of appearing in public with the figure of 
Naraa engraved on their foreheads, which we have already seen is the 
distinctive badge of the followers of Vishnu. This symbol is uniformly 
adopted by all the members of this sect, whatever their caste or origin 
may be. But, to assume for an ornament a token which persons of the 
lowest extraction, without excepting even the Pariahs, may wear, seems 
to the true Brahmans, a self-abasement and a voluntary degradation 
to the level of those who are otherwise so much beneath them. 

The same distance which the tolerant Brahmans observe towards the 
Vishnuvite Brahmans would be extended also to the Lingamite Brah- 
mans if there were many of that pei suasion. For my own part, I have 
never met with any of them, and I do not believe that there are any 
to be found in the South of the peninsula, from the banks of the Krishna 
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to Cape Comorin. Yet I have been informed (though not in a way t 
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CHAPTER IX. 

jF the GTJETJS of INDIA. 



The word Guru properly means master; whence fathers and mothers 
are sometimes called Maha-gurus, or great masters of their families ; 
kings the Gurus of the kingdom, and masters Gurus of their servants. 

But the appellation is specially applied to certain persons of dis- 
tinguished rank who attain a character of sanctity, which invests 
them with power both spiritual and temporal. The latter consists 
chiefly in a superintendance over the different castes, by inforcing the 
due observance of their general and particular customs, and punish- 
ing the refractory. They have also the power of expelling from the 
tribe, and of restoring those, who had been expelled. 

Besides this temporal authority, which is never called in ques- 
tion, they possess an equal extent of spiritual jurisdiction. The 
sdshtangam, or prostration of the eight members, is made before 
them, and when followed by their benediction, or dttrvddam, is 
effectual for the remission of all sins. The look even of a Guru has 
the same efficacy. Their prasddam,^ or present, which they confer 
upon their disciples, consists in some matter otherwise of small value, 
such as a portion of cow-dung ashes, to beautify the forehead, 
flowers that were previously offered up to the idols, the crumbs from 
their meals, or the water in which they had washed them feet, which 
is preserved and sometimes drank by those who receive it. These 
and other things of the like nature, or indeed whatever comes from 
their holy hands, possess the virtue of purifying body and soul from 
all uncleanness. 

But if the benediction of the Gurus and the other little tokens 
of their favour, which they bestow on their disciples, have so wonder- 
ful an influence in attracting the respect and reverence of the silly 
populace ; their curse, which is not less powerful, fills them with 
terror and awe. The Hindu is persuaded that it never fails to take 
effect, whether justly or unjustly incurred. Their books are full of 
fables which seem invented for the express purpose of inspiring this 
belief ; and, to add greater force to it, the attendants of the Guru, 
who are interested in the success of the impostor’s game, do not 
fail to recount many marvellous stories respecting him, of which they 
pretend tq have been eye-witnesses ; and to avoid any possibility of 
detection, they lay the scene of the miracles in some distant country. 

Sometimes they tell of a person struck dead on the spot by the 


V This is properly rice which 
to the worshippers, 


has been offered to an idol and then is distributed 
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curse of the Guru : sometimes of one suddenly seized with a shivering 
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clergy. The Gurus of this sect are known by the names of Panid- 
ram, JangamaSj and others^ according to the different idioms of the 
places. 

The pontiffs^aud all the clergy of the sect of Siva are taken out v 
of the tribe of Stidra ; but the greater part of the high Gurus of 
Vishnu and Brahmans of Vishnu, who ordain the inferior clergy 
pertaining to the sect. ' 

It is the Brahmans also who are most frequently the pontiffs 
among the tolerant Hindus^ that is to^say, such 'as are attached 
neither to the sect of Vishnu nor that of Siva. 

The pontiff or Guru of a caste or sect has no authority out of it. 

In any other sect they would disregard his Prasddam, his blessing 
and his curse. There are but few instances therefore of any attempts 
at such an intrusion. 

Besides the Gurus that pertain to the different tribes and sects, 
great personages, such as kings and princes, have them of their own, 
attached to their hotiseholds and accompanying them wherever they 
go. Every day they present themselves before their Guru, and 
receive his blessing and Prasddam, When they are engaged in any 
dangerous enterprize, the Guru generally tarries behind. On such 
occasions he contents himself with loading the greatman with blessings 
and offering him some little hallowed gifts, which are received and 
kept as a precious relic, having the power to avert all evils that might 
otherwise happen in the absence of the Guru. 

The princes take a pride in entertaining these associates (whom 
they call their chaplains) with the greatest magnificence. They 
invest them with a splendour which sometimes eclipses their own. 

Besides the presents which they frequently bestow, for the support 
of their rank and dignity, they also assign them land estates of 
considerable revenue for their ordinary expenses. 

• The great Gurus never appear in public without the utmost 
degi'ee of pomp ; but it is when they proceed to a visitation of their 
district that they are seen surrounded with their whole splendour. 

They commonly make the procession on the back of an elephant, or 
seated in a rich palanquin. Some of them have a guard of horse, 
and are surrounded with numerous troops both cavalry and infantry, 
armed with pikes and other weapons. Several bands of musicians 
precede them, playing on all the instruments of the country. Flags 
in all the varieties of colour wave round them, adorned with the pic- 
tures of their gods. Some of their officers take the lead, singing 
odes in their praise, or admonishing the spectators to be prepared to 
pay the mighty Guru, as he comes up, the honour and reverence 
which are due to him. Incense and other perfumes are burnt in 
profusion; new cloths are spread before him on the road. Boughs 
of trees, forming triumphal arches, are expanded in many places on 
the way through which he passes. Bands of ycung women, or the 
dancing girls of the temples, relieve each other, and keep up with 
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Thi Guru is tlie embodiment of every divinity. 
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the multitude, and order mud or cow-dung to be flung in their faces. 
If this ignominious treatment does not succeed, they insist on being 
supplied with a person to work for them during a certain period, or 
till the sum is paid. Gurus have been known, in cases where a man 
was unable to pay the amount of his tax, to force him to deliver up his 
wife, to be kept for their use or given to some of their dependants.'^' 

In the last resort, they threaten to inflict the curse; and such is 
the credulity of the timid Hindii, and such his dread of the evils 
which would spring from the malediction of a Guru, that this extreme 
denunciation seldom fails to extract the payment. 

In addition to these ordinary requisitions levied for the support 
of the Gurus, they have several other sources of revenue under the 
name of Guru-Dalzshina, which are imposed on the occasions of a 
birth, of the Diksha or initiation into the sect, or of the marriage or 
death of their disciples. 

The castes, however, being obliged to defray the expence of the 
visits of their Gurus, the pomp and splendour of which, particularly 
in the case of the grand Gurus or Pontifis, would be ruinous if often 
repeated, it is sometimes a long while before they are renewed. 
Some do not traverse their district more than once in three years, 
and some in five years or even less frequently. 

Some of the Gurus are married ; but in general they live in 
celibacy. The latter, however, are not reputed to be very strict in 
the observance of the virtue of continence which they profess. 

But the foolish vulgar, who believe that their Gurus are moulded 
of a better clay than other mortals, and that they are not subject to 
fall into evil, look upon this arrangement without scandal. People of 
understanding deplore it, and without attempting a change, endure it 
as a necessary evil, and say they must lay to the charge of human 
weakness what even Gurus themselves are not exempt from. 

Although the Brahmans style themselves the Gurus of every 
caste, and claim, the exclusive right to that titje and to the honours 
which attend it, there are nevertheless many Sudras elevated to that 
dignUy. The 'BrS.hmans, indeed, will on no account recognize their 
right. But they disregard that, and take the full enjoyment of the 

3 A Gruru never allows his fees to remain in arrears if he can help it. 

The following Tamil verse is in common use. 

Av'ina^ marai poriya, illam vtra, 

Agattlnal ndydanil varunday advmai gdga, 

Md trampdgud* enru vidai hond dda, 

VariyiU hadankdrar marnttu kolla, 
fdvdlai kond* oruvan edir^ gella, 

Talldda viriindu vara, sarjypam tirda, 

Kdvi'iidar tamad’ wrimai-pagudi Mdpa, 

Gurukkal vaindu dakshanaikku kurrukkHttdr^ J 
** My cow calved, it poured with rain, my house fell, my wife fell sick, iay servant 
died, the fields were saturated with moisture and I ran to sow the seed, in the way 
I was arrested for debt, a messenger met me with a warrant for my execution, a 
guest who could not be put off stood at my door, a snake bit me, they came to demand 
the king’s taxes : th^ Guru came and put m his claim for his fees.^^ 
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In the sects of Siva and Vishnu they admit a kind of priestesses, 
or women specially ordained to the service of their deities. They 
are different from the dancing- women of the temples ; but they follow 
the^same infamous course of life with them. For the priestesses 
of Siva and of Vishnu, after being consecrated, become common 
to their sect, under the name of spouses to these divinities : they are 
for the most part women who have been seduced by the priests of 
Vishnu and of Siva, who, to save their own credit and the honour of 
their families, whom they have thus disgraced, lay the crime to the 
charge of their respective gods, to whom they impute the deed. 
They devote these women to the divine service by the use of certain 
ceremonies, after which they are declared the wives of the god of the 
sect to which they belong ; and the priests of that sect may then, 
without scandal, make use of them, in the name and stead of the 
god whose ministers they are. 

Those who are consecrated in this manner in the sect of Vishnu 
have the name of OaruAor’Bassivi, or women of Oaruda, and bear 
upon their breast, as a mark of their dignity, an impression of the 
form of Garuda, which is the bird consecrated to Vishnu. 

The priestesses of Siva are known in public by the appellation 
of Linga-Bassivi or women of the Linga, and have the seal of the 
Linga imprinted on the thigh, as the distinctive badge of their pro- 
fession. 

' These women are held in honour in public by their own caste ; 
although in reality they are nothing better than the prostitutes of 
the priests and other chiefs of the sect. 
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ing string of Sanscrit words, which appear more than sufficient to 
the stupid Sudras, who understand nothing of the matter. But abuses ? 

of this kind never fail to excite fierce disputes between the real Pur6- | 

hitas and those intruders, whom they treat as sacrilegious usurpers 
of their functions and of the rewards which would attend them. * 

One of the highest privileges attached to the profession of the 
Purdhita is the exclusive right of publishing the Hindu Almanack. 

The greater number of them being unable to compose it, they are 
under the necessity of purchasing a copy every year from the Brah- || 

mans, who make the calculations. There are but few who are found Iji 

capable of this; perhaps one or two only in a district. It is not 
upon a knowledge of the motions of the stars that the Hindfi Alma- . if 
nack is eonapiled, but upon the approximation and agreement of tables 
and formulae of great antiquity, and extremely numerous ; and there- 
fore the calculation is very complicated, and. requires much time, 
attention, and labour to arrive at exact conclusions. 

This book is absolutely necessary to the Purbhita, to instruct 
him not only respecting good and evil days, but also the favourable i 

moments in each day; for it is in such moments only that the ^ 

ceremonies which they preside over can be commenced. They are 
often consulted respecting the happy or uixfortunate issue of matters 
in the most ordinary occurrences of life. Neither is it the populace 
only that are addicted to this species of superstition ; for the princes 
are more intangled with it than the people themselves. They have 
always at least one PurdHita retained in their service at their palaces, 
who comes every morning to wait upon them, and to announce what 
the almanack contains for the day. But the most ridiculous part is, 
that he afterwards proceeds to perform the same service to the Prince’s 
elephant and the idols. The Purdhita is consulted many times every 
day upon the most ordinary occurrences of life. The Prince will not 
go a hunting nor take a walk without his decision whether it will be 
for his health or otherwise. Neither will he receive visits from 
strangers without the same precaution: and if there be the least 
ambiguity in the augury, he will wait for a more favorable moment, or 
put off hi^ excursion to another day. 

The Hindu Calendar is called Panchdngam, which signifies 
the Jive members, because in truth it contains five principal heads, 
namely, the days of the month, the sign in which the moon is each 
day to be found, the day of the week, the eclipses, and the place of 
the planets. It likewise marks the good days and the evil; those 
on which one may journey towards any of the four cardinal points ; 
for each point of the compass has its lucky and unlucky days ; and 
a person who might to-day travel very successfully towards the 
north, would expose himself to some grievous danger if he took a 
southward course. It farther contains a vast number of predictions 
of all sorts which would be too tedious for this place. 

On the first day of the year the Purohita assembles the principal 
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CHAPTER XI 


OF THE MANTRAS^ OR FORMS OF PRAYER. 

The MantraSj so celebrated in all the Hindu books, are nothing 
more than certain forms of prayer, or words of efficacy^ which (to 
borrow a Hindu expression on the subject,) have such virtue as to be 
able to enclmin the gods themselves. They are of various sorts, 
invocatory, evocatory, deprecatory, conservatory. They are bene- 
ficent or hurtful, salutary or pernicious. *By means of them, all 
effects may be produced. Some are for casting out the evil spirit and 
driving him away; some for inspiring love or hatred, for curing 
diseases or bringing them on, for causing death or averting it. Some 
are of a contrary nature to others and counteract their effect ; the 
stronger overcoming the influence of the weaker. Some are potent 
enough to occasion the destruction of a whole army. There are 
some even whose awful summons the gods themselves are constrained, 
to pbey. But I should never finish if I attempted to enumerate in 
detail the whole of the pretended virtues of the Mantra.^ 

The Pur6hitas, of all the Hindfis, understand them best. They 
are indispensably necessary to them for accompanying the ceremonies 
which it is their office to conduct.. But, in ^reneral, the whole of the 
Brahmans are conversant with these formulae, agreeably to this 
Sanscrit strophe, which is often in their mouths : 

DSvad’hinam jagatsarvam, 

Mantrad’hinam taddSvata, 

Tanmantram Brahmanad’hinam, 

Brahmana mama DSvata. 

Which may be translated : "'all the universe is under the power of 
the gods ; the gods are subject to the power of the Mantras : the 
Mantras are under the power of the Brahmans ; the Brahmans are 
therefore our gods.'' The argument is regular in form, and the 
conclusion technical; and accordingly in many books, as I have 
elsewhere mentioned, they are called the terrestrial gods. They 
assume these names to themselves, and listen with pleasure when 
they are applied to them by the other castes. 

To place the efficacious virtue of the Mantras in a clear point of 
view, I will only refer to the following quotation from the Brdhmot- 
tarakhdnda, a well known Hindu poem written in honour of Siva : 

“ Dasara, King of Mathura, having espoused Kalavati, daughter of the 
King of Kasi or Benares, this princess, on the very day of the marriage, 
apprized him that it would be absolutely necessary for him to abstain 
from making use of the right which his title of husband gave him, 


i Mantras are properly Hymns of inyocation. 
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^ shall not be intelligible by the Sbdras and the rest of the profane. 
Jiven his wife, especially at certain periods, is not allowed to hear it. 

This famous Mantrain consists of the following words ; 

“ Tat Savitur varenyam b’hargbdSvasya 
“ D himahi d’hiyo yd nah prach6daj’4t.” 

II celebrated Mantiam of four and twenty letters or 

syllables. The meaning is very dark, and unintelligible to the Brahmans 

themselyes.«Ihavenevermetwithanyonewhocouldgivemeatolerable 

explication of it. Such as it is, it would be a horrible sacrilege and an 
unpardonable crime in any Brahman to communicate it to any profane 
or foreign ears ^ We may add that there are other Mantras which bear 
the name of irayatrt, but they are of much lower repute than this. 

c Biahmans alone are held to be the true depositaries 

ot the Mantras, yet there are many persons of other castes who scruple 
not to pronounce them. There are professions also in which it is 
indispensable. The Physicians themselves, who are not Biihmans 
would be considered as ignorant beings and unworthy of the public 
conhdenee, however much entitled to it in other respects, if they were 
unacquainted with the Mantras suited to each disease as rei^ularly as 
with the medicines which are applied in the cure. The cure is con- 
sidered as arising from the Mantras as much as from the medical 
applications. One of the principal reasons for which the European 
physicians are held in such discredit in India, as far as reo'ards their 
profession, is, that they administer their medicines without any 
accompaniment of Mantram. ^ 

The Midwives are called in some parts Mantra Sdri, or women 
who understand the Mantras; and never can those holy prayers be more 
^cessary than at that crisis when, according to the notions of the 
Bmdus, a tender infant and a newly delivered mother are particularly 
liable to the tecination of evil eyes, to the malign conjunctions of 
the planets, the influence of unlucky days, and many other dangers 
each more perilous than another. A skilful midwife, stored with 
good and serviceable Mantras, pronounced at the proper moment 
provides against all such fears and dangers. ^ 

But tho.se who are considered to be the most skilful in this kind 
of knowledge, and at the same time the most dangerous, are the per- 

anT Sciences; such as Magicians, Sorcerers, 

and Soothsayers. It is this sort of practitioners who pretend to be 
possessed_ of the true Mantras which can strike with sudden death 
cure and inflict diseases, call up or lay the fiends, discover thefts, con- 
cealed tre^ures, distant objects, or future events. Such persons will 
always abound in a country where ignorance, superstition and 
quackery so universally prevail.' ^ 

The mischievotis magicians being very much dreaded and hated. 

Compare Maim, Chap. II. 77. 
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from those who are possessed with them, to check the murrain among 
cattle, to destroy the insects which ravage the fields, and to produce 
other beneficial effects. After reciting all their Mantras and carefully 
performing their whole ceremonies, they give amulets to their 
patients, on which are inscribed some unmeaning words. These 
sacred symbols they direct to be worn about their persons^ as 
having virtue to complete the cure which the Mantram had begun. 
They then take their fee and go in quest of fresh dupes. 

But as this delusion will be discussed more largely hereafter, 
we now return to the subject of the Mantras. There is one species 
of them differing from any we have yet mentioned, and capable of 
much more wonderful effects. It is called Bzjdksharam, or Radical 
Letters ; such as shrurfij craum, hrim^ hrum, hru, M, and others of 
the like sound. Those who understand their true pronunciation, 
combination, and application, may perform prodigies as fast as he 
pleases. Let 'us take the following example. * 

A 

.Siva chose to communicate the knowledge of them to a bastard 
boy, the son of a widow of the Brahman caste, who, on account of the 
ignominy of his birth, had the mortification to be excluded from a 
wedding feast. He took his revenge, by merely pronouncing two of 
the radical syllables at the door of the apartment where the guests 
were assembled, and by the power of the two syllables the viands on 
the table were instantly turned into toads. Such an accident would 
naturally occasion much confusion in the party. None of them 
doubted but that it was the little bastard who had played them such 
a trick, and that, if they still kept him but, he might go on with his 
pranks. Accordingly they opened the door for him, and upon 
entering the room, he pronounced the same syllables, only reversing 
their order, when immediately the toads changed again into what 
they were at first, and the different dishes took their original 
form, 

I must leave it to men skilled in antiquity to point out any 
thing in their researches equal in extravagance to this of the 
Hindus, br which could possibly have served them in it ibr a 
model.^' 


P It may possibly appear to the European reader that some of the popular 
superstitions among Western ITations are not less absurd and extravagant than 
those of which the Abbe speaks. 
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Twelve days- after the birth, the child receives its name, which 
is imparted in this manner. The father, and the mother with the 
infant in her arms, being seated, the Br&hmans who are invited 
form a circle round them. A plate with rice, raw but free of husks, 
is brought in, upon the surface of which the father inscribes the day 
of the month when the child was born, with the name of the ruling 
star of that day. He adds the name which he wishes to be given to 
the child, which has been previously chosen out of the calendar of 
their saints with many long and trifling combinations. Each cere- 
mony is accompanied with several Mantras of the Purdhita, who 
pronounces them, holding a gold ring in his hand. I ought not to 
omit that the whole is preceded by the sacrifice of the fidmam, 
which will be afterwards described. In this case it is offered to the 
nine planets.** At last, the whole ceremonies being ended, the 
father calls the child three times by the name which has been given 
to it, and the whole is concluded with a sacrifie.". to the god of 
the house. Dinner is then served to the Brahmans, who, after 
receiving hetelf and some pieces of money or other presents, take 
their leave. 

When the child has attained the age of six months, they begin 
to give him solid food; and this give's occasioi': fora new enter- 
tainment to the Brahmans. The house where it is given, having 
been first neatly cleaned within and without, in the Hindu fashion, 
the door is decorated with garlands of mango leaves. In the court, a 
pandal or shed is constructed, under which a little bank of earth is 
raised, which is used for several purposes. The Brglhmans, who 
have been previously invited, having placed themselves under the 
pandal, the mother of the child goes thither also, and carrying 
it in her arms sits down on the little bank of earth. The Purdhita 
commences this, as well as the former ceremony, by offering the 
sacrifice of the ESmam. When it is over, the married women, but 
not widows, draw , near and, ^singing all together, perform over the 
child the ceremony of the Amti.* 

As this ceremony will be frequently alluded to in the course of 
this work, it will be proper here to give a short account of it. 
Upon a plate of copper they place a lamp made of a paste from rice 
flower. It is supplied with oil and lighted. The married women, 
but not widows, for their presence would be unlucky, take hold 
of the plate' with both hands, and raising it as high as the head 
of the person for whom the ceremony is performed, describe 
in that position a number of circles with the plate and the' burning 
lamp. 

These are the Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Yenus, Saturn, with R^u 
and K^ta (the dragons who swallow the Sun and Moon when eclipses happen). 

s The leaves of the Piper letel smeared with lime and the nut *of the Arika 
palm (areka catechu). 

t The waving of lighted camphor be re an image, to avert the evil eye. 
Sometimes it is done as in the text. 

a9 
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This dish has been turned into a god by virtue of the Mantras of the 
Purdhita. The women, proceeding to the place where it is deposited, 
cast into it a small quantity of an earth called Pramdnam ; after 
which, each clasping her hands, the whole at once make a devout 
obeisance to the god of the Dish, and place him beside the child; 
for whom at the same time they offer up their wishes that he may 
become great and strong, and enjoy good health and long life. 
Then they rub his lips with boiled rice, prepared expressly for the 
occasion, and gird round his middle a litjtle cloth, which is likewise 
brought out with abundance of ceremonies. 

o / 

The women having retired, leave room for the men, who put 
some aJcshatd^ upon the infant’s head as well as on their own. The 
akshatd, of which frequent mention will be hereafter made, are 
nothing but grains of rice tinged with a reddish hue. 

This ceremony and the preceding one being accomplished, the 
whole is finished by a feast given to the persons invited. 

When the infant attains its second or third year, they shave its 
head ; and this also is made the subject of a feast. Preparations are 
maiift for this important ceremony as on former occasions. On the 
earthen bank raised under the pandal or shed, in the way before naen- 
tioned, they trace a square, in the middle of which they deposit a 
measure of rice in the husk. In the same square they place the 
idol Pillaiydr or Vig’hniswara, to whom they make an offering of 
cocoanuts, sugar, and betel. The barber then shaves the head of 
the child, to the sound of musical instruments, leaving only a small 
tuft of hair, such as the Hindus always permit to grow on the 
crown of the head. .411 who have been invited look on, and are 
obliged to continue standing untU the barber finishes his operation. 
As soon as it is over, he lays hold of the measure of rice which 
stands in the little square, takes his payment and retires. The 
Brahmans then perform the sacrifice of the H6mam to the nine 
planets. 

The Piirfihita presides at all these ceremonies, and accompanies 
them with the Mantras. As in former cases, they are closed with a 
repast provided for the Brahmans that are invited. 

About the same time they pierce the ears of the children of 
either sex ; for the Hindu men as well as the women wear pendants 
at their ears, though of a different shape. They are always of gold, 
and it is not allowed to wear on the head trinkets of any other 
metal ; only that sometimes the women employ a silver one to bind 
the hair at the neck. 

The ceremony of piercing the ears of the children is not without 
its entertainments any more than the antecedent ones. It is attended 
with nearly the same practices, which it would be tedious any more to 
describe. The jeweller bores them, to the sound of musical instru- 
ments, with a very fine gold wire. The hole is gradually widened 

w Fried grains of rice, S. 
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from time to time by inserting a substance of greater thickness Tt is 
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OF THE POUR STAGES IN LIFE OP THE BRAHMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

STATE OE BKAHMACHARI. 

The BrAhmans divide their progress through life into four stages : 
the first is that of a young man of the caste, when be has been invested 
with the triple cord, and is then called Brahmachdri. The second is 
when the BrAhman becomes a married man. In this condition, and 
particularly whenhe isthefather of children, he obtains the appellation 
of Qrihastha. He reaches the third stage when, being satiated with 
the world, he resolves to retire into the desert with his wife ; and then 
he receives the name of Vanaprastha, which signifies "an inhabitant of 
the wilderness.” The fourth and last stage is that ot Sconnyosi, at 
which he arrives when he devotes himself to a life of solitude, with no 
wife; and in a still higher degree of seclusion than the Vanaprastha. 

It will be proper to consider these several degrees in their turn, 
with the duties belonging to each. In the first place, then, we shall 
speak of the Brdhmachari, and the manner in which he is instituted 
into'this condition.'" 

All the Brahmans wear a Cord over the shoulder, conasting of 
three thick twists of cotton, each of th^ form^^ of several smaller 
threads.® It is called Jandemu in the Telugu,^iinul in Tarml, and 
Jamvdram, or YajndpavitaTn in Ga^resey The three thre^ are 
not twisted together, but separate from one another, and hang from 
the left shoulder to the right haunch.' W hen a Brahman marnes, he 
mounts nine threads in place of three. 

vj Compare Mami, Chap. II. 175. ^ ^ ^ 
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The Pui’6hita is called before all the others. He brings on the 
day that is indicated, the belt itself, mango-leaves, the herb Darb ha, 
or Kusa, a sacred plant employed in most of the ceremomes ot the 
Br&hmans. The reader will observe the resemblance which the name 
of this plant, Darb’ha, the growth of which resembles the common 
grass or hay, bears to the Latiii noun Herha.y He must also provide 
an antelope’s skin to sit upon ; the skin of this animal, as well as 
that of the tyger, being deemed extremely pure and becoming, as no 
uncleanness arises from handling or sitting upon them. 

When all the guests are assembled, the Pufthita begins by inyol^ 
inw the god of the house, which must have been previously wellpm'med 
and set in order according to the customs of the Hindus, by rubbing 
the floors and inside walls with cow-dung diluted with water, while 
the outside walls are adorned with broad perpendicular stripes in red 

The greater part of the ceremonies are performed under &pandal 
or alcove, previously set up for this purpose in the yard, with great 
care and useless rites. It is /supported on twelve pillars of wood, 
erected by the hands of the Brahmans themselves. For to them alone, 
and to the persons connected with the Eight Harm, belongs the pri- 
vilege of fixing twelve pillars ; those of the Left Hand being limited 
to ten or to eleven at most. 

While the Purdhita is beginning to recite his i^ntram, they 
place the Pillaiydr or Yig’hnds wara under .the pandal. They are often 
contented, however, with setting up a cone made of mud or cow-dung 
to represent that deity, which, by the virtue of the Purohita smantram, 
becomes a god. He then ofi'ers him a sacrifice of incense, of burning 
lamps, and akshatd, or grains of rice tinged with red. This go 
PiUaiydi' is of a disposition much addicted to wrath and contradiction ; 
as ins appellation Vig’hnSswara imports, meaning the God qf Obstacles. 
For this reason, in all public ceremonies, they begin with invoking 
him first, that he may not interpose any troublesome obstruction to 


their happy progress. 

The married women (widows being excluded from all scenes ot 
cheerfulness) being purified by bathing ; some of them go to Prepare 
the feast, whilst others return to the place of assembly, and » 

made the' young Brahraachari sit down on a little stoob they rub him 
well with oil, then wash him, hang a new cloth to his belt, adorn hini 
with several trinkets, and do not fail to put round his neck a string o 

coral beads, and bracelets of the same ./S 

forget not to stain the rim of his eyelids with black. This last 
is very commonly used by the Hindus, and is known to a\e 
usual in former times with other nations^ 

V The cZarS’/ia is essential in all sacrifices. Kig VMa Sanhita, A. I. Adh. 1. 

Sukta III.\. “ The sacred grass (Poa melted tatter’is 

off is soread on the VMi or altar and upon it the libation of.... meitea Dut^er is 

Doured out. In other places a tuft of it in a similar position is s^posed to form a 
suitable , seat to the deity or deities invoked lu the sacrihce. Wilson. 
Stephenson’s sama V§da, p. viii. Manu, Chap. Hi. . 
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The father and mo&er of the young man who is the subiect of 
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H6mam in honour of the fire ; this is succeeded by nine similar sacri- 
fices in honour of the nine planets. The Hindus reckon them nine, 
because, in addition to the seven which we admit with them, they had 
the increasing and waning moon as two distinct planets. These nine 
are considered as malevolent deities ; and they are generally sent by 
' the magicians on the errand of tormenting the objects of theirh'esent- 
ment. ^On the present occasion, as well as on many others, the design 
of the sacrifice of the H&mam is to render them propitious. 

The sacrifice of the H6mam heretofore repeatedly mentioned, 
and to which we must again frequently return, is one of the most merito- 
rious. The Br4hmans ^lone have the privilege of offering it. Their 
method is to kindle a fire of some kind of consecrated wood, and then- 
to cast on the fire some boiled rice bedaubed with melted butter. This 
sacrifice, so simple and easy, is nevertheless very famous and in very 
frequent use. 

Those sacrifices ihade by means of fire, are followed by one made 
to the Fire itself, to wich as a deity they offer incense, with burning 
lamps and certain viands. The fire thus consecrated is. afterwards 
carried into a particular apartment of the house, and kept up day 
and night with great care until the ceremony is ended. It would be 
considered a very inauspicious event, if, for want of attentioii or by 
any accident, it should happen to go out. All the sacrifices to fire or 
made by means of fire, indicate a species of idolatry very striking, 
but by no means peculiar to the Hindus.^ 

The following ceremony conducted by the women will not be 
thought the least ridiculous of the festival. Having procured a large 
copper vessel, well whitened over with lime, they go with it to draw 
water, accompanied with instruments of music. Having filled the 
vessel with water, they place in it perpendicularly some leaves of 
mano*©, and fasten a new cloth round the whole, made yellow with 
saffron water. On the neck of the v^sel, which is narrow, they put a 
cocoa nut stained with the same coloui\ as the cloth. In this trim they 
carry it into the interior of the house, and set it on the floor upon a 
little heap of rice. There it is still farther ornamented with women’s 
trinkets; after which the necessary ceremonies are performed to invite 
the god,'and to fix him there. This perhaps is not the same as the 
god of the house; or rather it is the apotheosis of the vessel itself that 
IS made in this case, for it actually becomes a divinity, receiving offer- 
ings of incense^ flowers, betel, and other articles used in the sacrifices 
of the Brahmans. Upon this occasion only, women act and perform 
the deification ; and it appears*that the divinity which is resident m the 
vessel is female. But, however this may be, the mother of the Brali- 
machari, taking up in her hands this new divinity, goes out of the 
house, accompanied by the other Brahman women, visits the festiya*, 
preceded by musical instruments, and makes the circuit of the village, 


® Agni or fire is the first, as Yishnit, is the last among the gods in the 
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walking under a sort of canopy which is supported over her head. 
Upon returning home she sets the vessel God, which she has in her 
hands, where it was formerly stationed under i^Qpandal; and with the 
assistance of some of the other women, she fixes, in honour of the god, 
two new cloths on the pillars of the alcove near which it is placed. 

The following ceremony is also, at least in a great measure, per- 
formed by women. They go in search of mould from a nest of harmi- 
ydn which are a species of white ants very common in India and very 
troublesome. With this they fill five small earthen pots, in which they 
sow nine sorts of grain, which they moisten with milk and water. 
When they have finished, the Brahmans approach, and by the power 
of their mantras they convert the five earthen pots into as many gods. 
After offering to these new divinities the accustomed sacrifice of incense! 
rice, and betel, they are placed upon a little dish and set down under 
the pandal, near the female god of whom we havejust spoken. ' When 
they are put by her side, the whole party join in a profound inclination 
of the body in sign of adoration. They make another to the gods of 
their ancestors, whom they invoke to be present at the feast Then 
turning to the young man who is the object of the whole, they tie a 
piece of bastard saffron to his arm with yellow cord. The barber once 
more shaves his head; he is bathed, his brows are decorated with 
sandal leaves, and his loins ai-e girt with a pure cloth. 

The eeremony is immediately succeeded by the feo^st of the munq 
men, particularly provided for the young Brahmans who had been 
previously invited to partake of it with the new candidate. 

This r^ast is followed by a ceremony more imposing than the 
preceding. The father of the new Brahman having made the company - 
retire to some distance, whilst he and his son are concealed behind a 
curtain, sits down upon the ground, with his face turned towards the 
west and making his son sit down beside him with his face towards the 
east, he whispers a deep secret in his ear out of the mantras, and gives 
him other instructions analogous to his present situation. The whole 
IS in a style which probably is little comprehended by the listener 
Among other precepts I am informed, the father, on one occasion 
delivered the Mowing: “Be mindful, my son, that there is one gS 
“ sovereign, and origin of all things. Him ouaht 

“ S th?TrX^'’ --“emberllso that thiris 

« Tf !i?^ j i ^ revealed to the vulgar herd 

If thou dost reveal it, great evil will befal thee.” • “ 

In the evening, at the time when the lamps are lighted the Brah- 
machari being made to take his seat in the alcove under the branches 
the women, with songs, go in quest of the consecratS fii^we £^0 

theSvI ^&r 3 drawing near, recites some mantras over 

saerSce of young Brahman makes, for the first time, the 

saenbce of the Eojmra, which has been already described • and this he 
has acquired the right to do by the distinction of the Sd.’ While he 
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is employed in the sacrifice the women continue their singing, inhar- 
monious as it is, and the instruments make the air resound with 
sharp and discordant notes. The H6mam is followed by a sacrifice to 
the holy fire which was recently brought by the women ; after which 
they take it back to its original station. ^ They quickly return, and 
once more perform the ceremony of the Arati to the newly initiated 
disciple. After this they receive betel, as well as the other guests. 
And thus conclude the ceremonies of the second day. 

When all is ended, the father of the Brahmach4ri distributes 
amongst the assistants what remains of the money which he destined 
for the charges of the feast. He orders the pieces of cloth which were 
provided to be brought in, and he distributes them also. Those that 
are wealthy give cloth of higher price, and some add the present of 
trinkets or a cow. The Brahmans, always skilful in the art of adulation, 
extol such liberal donors, idolize their generosity, and assign them a 
place already with Para-Brahma as the reward ot their kindness to the 
Brahmans. Those to whom such flatteries are directed listen to them 
with the utmost complaisance, and think them ample remuneration 
for the extravagant expences which their folly has occasioned. 

Besides the Brahmans (as we have formerly mentioned) there are 
some other Hindu castes who wear the triple cord and in particular 
the Jains, who will be mentioned afterwards. The^ Kshatr^a or 
Rajas, the Vaisya or Merchants, and, amongst the Sfldras, the five 
castes of artisans in wood, stone, and metals, have also the right to 
wear this badge ; by which means it ceases to be a distinction and 
occasions ambiguity. The caste of the ESjas receive the cord irom the 
hand of a Purohita Brahman ; hut he makes no other ceremony at its 
reception than the sacrifice of the Hdmum. After being in^sted he 
must give a great entertainment to all the Brahmans who have 
honoured the ceremony with their company, and make them presents. 
Before he departs, he presents himself before the assembly and makes 
the prostration of the eight members, whether for the purpose oi 
thanking the Brahmans, of whom it is composed, for the honour they 
had conferred upon him in giving him the cord, or whether as a mark 
of his adoration of those gods of the earth. This ceremony, however, 
does not bear the name of Upanayana, hecmse the Rajas do not 
acquire through it the right of learning all tne sciences, -hey have 
not, for example that of perusing the Vedas.® 

It is thus at the present time, that it is conferred on. the five 
castes of artisans. But it is not by the hands of a Brahman that they 
receive it, because, like the Jains, they will not admit them to be 
superior to themselves. It is the Guru of their own caste that confeis it. 


a Maau, Chap. 11. 38, 
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GF THE CONDTJOl- EXPECTED FROM THE BIUHMAOHaeI, AND THE 
eiohts he acquires bt eeceivihg the cord. 

age between the’ parLs • Ciri. 
marriageable women whom^thev will not 

although these noor vir-t W !f !e • i- “rationed, 

unifo4i/S rirpreSe'^Sr^'Jlf T" 

generally dies lonw before ^> 1 A w;fA ^ j husband, of course, 

hasattaLd the ao-e of puberty ^ 

has hii^ inof rv. finds herself a v^idow when she 

rr “■ ““ 

to the dishonour of all the tribe disorders arise which tend 

curing it, by allo4w vcun. J idea of 

or oven aSo, th. „»,i ridl„„-,o„: oSI^Wd p^tuiiSS 

T 1 j business of the yomicr Brahmnn hof 

held to be a course ofstudy, of rigorous ^ is 

the severe discipline of all ^le r.,i i^n ana confomity to 

».e«ning of hi^ ip^Xl'of SC-Wf. f?"- -I 

ence to the orders of his sunerifirs +>, a" B i ready obedi- 

and mother. bA as far t' i>i^ father 

towards the rest of the world the Lqu'cl of on politeness 

what regard is paid to those rule^ nf i oi our enquiries will shew 

parents drops the rein which should SepTheh^Hld^^ indolence of 

■write. He is then tauo-bt “d 

by heart. He then advancS to othel Mantras, which he gets 

cren among Brahman famUiM?'^™^® widows has bean pwmitted in several places, 
Eramha = the VHa + Chari = xoho goes. 
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Hindi, at least in the southern provinces, occupies the greater part of 
his leisure. During this immature period, he is not to use betel, nor 
put flowers in his hair, nor orniiraent his body or forehead with sandal. 
Neither must he look at himself in a mirror. He must bathe daily, 
and offer the sacrifice of the Homam twice a day. In short, his whole 
attention must be occupied in forming himself upon the true model of 
the institutions of his caste,^ 

It is not easy for children to live under such restraint: and 
accordingly very few are found who iollow all that is prescribed to 
them. Nothing is moie common, for example, than to see them with 
their foreheads decorated with sandal, and their mouths tall of betel, 
j^.iid it is not lil^ely that other rules, which are prescribed on the 
points of form, should be better observed. 

Although a young Brahman, from being incapable of affording 
the expences necessary, or from whatever other cause, has not been 
able to'enter into the state of matrimony eA the time prescribed, they 
no longer treat him as a Brahmachari, after attaining the age of 
eighteen or twenty ; neither does he ac(][uire the name ot Grihasuha.^ 
But, whatever be his age or condition, as soon as he has obtained the 
Cord, he is entitled to the six privileges of the caste, of which the 
Hindff books so often speak. These six privileges are as follows : 

To read, and to get read, the VMas; to make and to cause to be 
made, the sacrifice of 'the Yajna ; and, to receive alms and to 

give presents to the Brahmans.-^ The Sudras have only the last of 
these privileges, namely, that of giving alms or presents to the Brah- 
man s. who affect to confer an honour by receiving them at their 
hands. 1 shall speak but briefly upon these privileges. 

The right to read and learn the "I’cdas is so exclusively appro- 
priated to them, that the slightest penalty which a Brahman would 
incur by rashly or imprudently lending these sacred books, or com- 
municating their contents to persons of a different caste, would be, as 
we have elsewhere mentioned, to be ignominiously driven from his 
caste, without any hope of being admitted again.^? 

It is from these books that the Brahmai;s have niched their 
principal McintTas, sc famous and so beneficial to them; and it is for 
that reason, no doubt, that they bold them so precious. 

Those who profess the study of science must learn these booics by 
heart. This qualification gains for its possessors the name ot Vaidiha. 

d Compare Manu Chap. II. The abVjc adds in his corrected MS. : “‘iIjS 
parents impart to him early that system of imposture, of dissimalation, of trickery 
and of fraud which, characterizes ail Brahmans and forms a principal trait lu tiiexr 
character.’’ J ^ 

This is too strong ; but the abbd speaks often from impulse, ani bis opinions 
are, in conseq^uenee, a little inconsistent, at times. * 

« Bouseholder : Griham == house + st’ha ~ Oiie who stays. 

f Manu Chap. III. 69—81. 

0 I have omitted some ‘. emarks of the abh(^ on the V odas, as in Prof, Max Miiller s 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature che character of 'ohe ^Adas is fully discussed. 
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to this study, they canuot expect to reap 
any benefit in point of instruction; because the language in which they 
are composed IS so ancient, and the errors which have crept in by the 
aimlessness 01 copiers are so multiplied in the manuscripts that still 
remam, that they are nearly unintelligible to the Brahmans themselves, 
who aie considered to oe the most conversant in that branch. 

Bi^hmans, who devote themselves to this 
aS’J ^ “nderstana neither of them, because they have not yet 
Wn-i f acquaintence with the Sanscrit, the pai4t 

ian u^^e of India, in which the books are written. Thmr utmost 

tolerably, by which they are enabled to 
mcanin get it by rote, without understandin<r its 

SJlif coJntXf ® compaa-ed to the peasantry in the Koman 
bf7hlA +. r Batin that' they may 

be able to chaunt the Psalms on Sundays at church ^ 

Accordino-Iv same studies by rewards. 

ing meritorious works of^h^ito ^^Thirb^*^ fancy they are perform- 
the caste of in ooan * j. ‘Il compliment to 

having thftSl ’ to associate them with themselves in the ricrht of 

wlolfafh P^ytng the mlsLrs 

sameXlr toanv ^onld not refuse the 

work, even were it a fc contribute to so good a 

of eiil4iot*am4g“Srr^in^^'S^ this f “y^reat degree 

•tody „pS“ fa *»“ “ 

con8i.t« in mat- 

propose to detail the nrinm^rT • fo be made. But, as I 

whan I toai ot.ha Va«.p.Lfaa 

have already spoken^ i^to be^ond^ ndmam, of which we 

the/realreadyconsecratedbvthelf^+*^ ^ sacrifice made to 

man to whom alone it belona^tr. m into which the Brah- 

ed with melted butter ^v th toiled rice bedaub- 

more extended sense ail th ^<^jna is understood, in a 

f . ^ sacrifices accompanied by Mantram 

Bente; rfchitX'Slnpp'<Sfc°' 

•^e .in.., which 
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be allowed that there are’ a great number of people of this raste who 
practise hospitality and exercise other works of charity. Yet, as in 
the eyes of all the members of this sect, every other man is an object 
of indiflference and even of contempt, we may be allowed to lay it down 
as a general remark, that generosity and compassion are virtues not 
natural to tbe Br&hmans. 

Amonv the presents which they permit to be made them, there 
are some which they particularly approve. These are gifts of gold, 
or in land ; gifts of clothing, of grain, and ot cows, being 

their chief article of food, the last sort of. gift is one of the most 
ac^reeablel Donations of land are extremely common in may places, 
from the generosity of the princes, who exempt them trom the 
tribute paid by other landholders. These lands descend, with their 
immunities, from generation to generation. They do not themselves 
cultivate them, unless poverty compels them, but they keep farmers 
under them who take the management, for which they receye 
one-half of the produce for their pains. The villages whicn are thus 
exempted from all taxation, and inhabited by Brahmas are called 
by the name of Agrdram or AgraMram; an expr^sion composed 
of two words which signify a portion of ground. There are many 
such iu the various provinces of the peninsula. 

Besides receiving the revenue of these lands, the Br^hmay 
discharge the various functions of worship in the greater mrt of ty 
temples. They engross the principal part of the mwme of the lands 
assigned to defray their experces, as well as the offering made by 
the Hin dis to the idols. These two last sources of wealth are very 
abundant. . . 

There is also a work of charity which greatly prevails 
country, which consists in giving them great entertainments, 
are often followed with presents of money or cloth. But we sb^ 
leave this source of their income till we come to treat of the pubnc 
festivals called Soi/moLr&dllutincim.^ 

The Brahmans in asking and receiving alms or donations, seem 
to proceed upon their right. They have no shame in taking opting 
for what they are in want of. When they ask, they do it toldly, but 
not with insolence, as the Moorish fakirs and the Vishnumte mendi- 
cants do. Nor do they, like the latter, the Ddsaru or Andhras, make 
a trade of begging by asking alms from door to door. 

But if you will not give to the Br&hmans, you must not amuse 
them with vain promises. This, they say, would be a heinous sin, 
and would assuredly draw down a severe chastisement upon lum 
who should attempt it. One of their authors proves this by the 
following illustration. 

“ Karm ! Kart^ !” screamed an ape, one day, when he saw a fox 
feeding on a rotten carcase : “ thou must, in a former life, ave com 


h = General vroralup. 
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nutted some dreadful crime, to he doomed- to a ne^ state in which 
thou feedest on such garbafre.” “ Alas !” replied the fox, « I am hot 
punished worse than I deserve. I was once a man, and I then pro- 
mised something to a Brahman, which I never gave him That is the 
true cause of my being regenerated in this shape. Some good works 
which I did have obtained forme the indulgence of rememberimr what 

into this. The sil y Hindu gives such a story his implicit faith : and 
the wily Brahman knows well how to profit by his credulity. 

^ Another privilege which they very generally enjoy is an exemp- 

The murder of a Brahman for any cause whatever, is one of the 
five ^eat crimes acknowledged by the Hindfis, which would without 
doubt draw down some signal and awful calamity over thrwSe 
land where it should be committed, ^ wnoio 

5 .T,^ t*>ought quite sufficient to condemn a BiAhman to restitution 

P-mhmento dueTtS 

aey redeem tbemsa;rauS.^e“™ i» SS of rtiS tbel”''”’ 
pressors are still more covetous than of blood Bnf the. T? a, °P" 

know so weU that if they once were seen to f ^ 
smallest degree they would ne^rL frl ? ^ v “7 

remained to them; that they prefer to^suff^^n K ^ any property 
iefficted ratb« tbm, 

reig»ed“irMS°taio°‘'^J!‘^i‘“‘ prince who 

which certain Brahmans of bil^ esirous to seize upon the wealth 
was very customary with bi'm possessed, a measure which 

rich; tSse meHt 111 hiA “ ul?If d'V I 

eighteen months, in which time b^ wo °ce for the space of 

from them. Yet during tW unable to extract any thing 

imprisonment, chains, aSd evtrl kiXblfdq® threats, 

agents of his cruelty were Ihu f“.^®^^°<^^yP«'iishment which the 
They bore all those salSI fS unavailin<r. 

ien^b, their percutoTw^^ most heroic firmness. At 

wth the shame of having tortnrprl ° yield, and to let them go, 
gain of one farthin^ althouS ^ without the 

had considerable wealth. ^ afterwards ascertained that they 
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Wheuthe Brahmans themselves mvolved in 

these, there is no falsehood f 

the purpose of extricating S Untruth and 

at since they are not ashamed to declare op y " rVf^v tend to 
false swearing are virtuous and is taue'ntby the 

their own advantage., When ® ““"S S be 

theologians of India, is it to be v/ondered at that talsetiooa .uo 

so predominant among the people ( 
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OF THE EXACTNESS WITH WHir*w a vnTrxTN '' 

K2TEENAL DEFILEMENT AND ®®AHMAN MUST SHDN 

) i THE DIFFEBENT PBACTICES 
Att W ™ this ebspect. 

aA^oid whateverS!b^S^mSltro™^^ attention and care to 
Tel. is more than probable that fE -rj^’ ^^®iTperson or appa- 
*? them these habits, beino- them'^el^ Brahmans have communicated 
them than the 

and the whole intercourse of life the Bi'Shm conduct 

as Cleanliness: and as it io xt • nothing so much 

■whole manners, that gives them in influencing their 

which they assert over the other t ’i?*" t ^®^®are the superiority 

t^B chapter; more elpeci^ ofit fully in 
Brahmachiri to cultivLe atln earlva^t 

estimation fonn a part of g„od“eduS/^‘’^^ which in their 

he louche (TbTttfth the^Sst®.^^^^^^ country. It cannot 

“g of uncieanness afterwards. ^ Bifb the TT® ’aT excites some feel- 
inV" assisted at a funeral "WTh *his sensation if 

mstantly immerse themselves in wate^T ®®'’®“ony is over they 
he be purified in’ that"^® P®TSon can return home 
+if j he 18 thus supposed to hai^ x* ““°er from the unclean- 
the de^h of a relation, t^ouvh at a *he news of 

anfl a person hem-inv distance, has the 

Sr him until he^S Lfh'?®®,^^^ be considered 

«lations o^y and not strangers tha^ ^‘houghitisthenear 

x® contaminated. 

‘ d«d w, ^ 

^ inler * atS oiS°i* “ '“’ than 

those in the house nor anv ^’+h earned away neither 

eitLeator 

a temple where many were ’ a ^ the ceremonies? at 

ed mia a „rp». i« tta Miae sh^tfhaSTll h »“P»<i. 

“™* “ smliea vesaela of 
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the house nor the clothes of any one ; far less theij 

the period expires, she -washes herselt 1^ p-ungi o ^ -nonred over 
there be one near ; or more commonly by navmg water poured o 

her body and head , . 

To efface the periodical stain, they wash themselves in the same 
manner on the third day, when they return to heir home ^om 
which they were excluded for the three days of then 
Houses of moderate convenience have „ot 

for their reception during that period ; but t^ie 
this advantage, turn their women into the street, ‘o f 
set apart for that purpose, where they stay the time allotted, witho 

communication with any one. ■ ' -u' 

In tbe two cases we have mentioned, it y ^ 

sufficient to wash in plain water the clothing which 
wore; but it is necessary to send it to the bleacher to be jouied. 
Even when brought home from this last opera lo , . This 

are not satisfied till they have again passed it „rovide 

last practice, which they always follow even when they p _ 
themselves with new clothes^arises from the co^^meration that ge 
bleacher and weaver being SMras, will necessarily J^ve affe..teci 
them with a stain which the use of water is necessary to remove. 

The wives o^ the sect of Siva, under like circumstances, have a 
practice quite peculiar to themselves, and on that account ^ 

notice • for thev think they sufficiently efface a periodical uncleanness 

SrSbbSg tSit faehS with aahe.; after which easy oere^y 
u„i j Art tio rtnre Thev Call it B hcismcisno/ndm oi the 

bath oTashes. Thus it has happened that, in the in 

and excessive attentions have degenerated 
the other, superstition has occasioned the negaec P P 

necessary in a hot climate. . 

It is not as many authors seem to believe, a prejudice quite 

confined to the Hindff^ to consider an earthen “^he 

susceptible of pollution than one of copper es 

latter may be purified merely by washing it, e is 

quite unserviceable and must be broken in ^le. . Among the 

prescribed to the Israelites in Leviticus, S2 33^ 

Hindus while the earthen vessels are new, and in the ftanas oi tne 
veuL any person may handle them; but from the 
rvrb;en%^tin wateJ, they can serve 

employed them or those with whom he can eat accoidin^ to _ 

of his^caste The Brfihmans carry their nicety 

point so t as not to permit SMras and other strange^ 

rik tZ.. This.custom, I 

open pores, and may lead to the conclusion that they easny atiac. 
what is unclean. 
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U ai the wh„le““54“S 
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with their hand, the pantooS S id “ S thr'' ‘°“* 

STov“theVdto°arbSto T.d‘‘T'“* ,"r? >‘aff 

contact with skin. The moat disa(rrpeat7*'*f avoid all 

in their eyes is that rf h SLd g^^^td tov bZf*" 

»tom^ely unrednaj who does nft shrink ft, toSh to*a£„“hl’',' 

to wH'?l“Ss'li“ ’’it wtlV" ."‘'“y r*‘ alaa 
touch a bone with Ts foot oT?? T*' washing if he should 
from which oreLdbe^feafc^^^^^^^ f bitof rag, ora leaf 

where he sits down Some (WtL.? likewise be careful 

them, that is a tiger or antelonA’o ^rrymg their seat with 

Some are conteS wi^aXt-IS St?: 
may even squat on the ground withonV Li ^ 
newly rubbed over with cow-t?? 

as a daily purification of th^ TT;^^ » u ^ i® also used 
occasioned by comers and goers Wb^n defilement 

water, it haste farS advanta^S- applied, diluted with 
would otherwise annoy them. “ ^ destroying the insects which 

tion and gravity. °ttevet umerous?^ circumspee- 

he unpototoaddre. conversation tonny^c^rrin^^^ 
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eat in silence, and no conversation begins till they have ended the 
repast and washed their hands and mouths. The left hand, on this 
occasion, must not be employed, unless to hold the vessel of water from 
which they drink. This last operation is performed not by applying 
the vessel to the lips, but by pouring the water from on high into the 
mouth. This is the Hindu practice universally ; and it would be 
considered a piece of gross impropriety to drink as we do by touching 
the vessel with our lips. In eating, great care must be taken that 
nothing drops upon the plate, or on the leaf when one is eating apart. 

If a single grain of rice should Ml, his meal would be at an end ; 
else he must cast away the plate so defiled, and bring another, with 
a freshTsupply of food, in its place. 

The reason of this extreme fastidiousness is founded on the 
Hindfi notion that the saliva is the most filthy and impure secretion 
that proceeds from the body, and consequently held in the utmost 
horror. It is therefore never permitted to any one to spit within 
doors. If he has occasion, he must go out. 

The fragments of the repast are given neither to the domestics 
nor to the poor, (unless they be Pariahs, who accommodate themselves 
to any thing,) but are cast to the crows or dogs. The poor are served 
with alms of boiled rice in a proper state, untouched by any one. But 
they who follow the usages of their caste, and who must not eat with 
those who give them the alms, receive it raw ; and it is in this state 
only that Brdhmans will take it from persons of another caste. 

They rarely eat their food from plates ; and when they do so, it is 
only at home. - It would be indecorous to use them elsewhere in pub- 
lic. The rice and other articles are served on bits of Banana leaf or 
some other leaves sewed very neatly together. They serve but once, 
and whea they have done eating they take them to a distant place 
and throw them away. To offer a Brahman any thing to eat on a 
metal or porcelain plate which others had used, however well it may 
have been washed, would be considered as the grossest affront. 

With the same feeling, they will use neither spoon nor fork 
when they eat 5 and they are astonished how any one, after having 
once applied them to their mouths and infected them’ with saliva, 
should venture to repeat it a second time. When they eat any thing 
dry, they throw it into their mouth, so as that the fingers may not 
approach the lips. 

A European once gave a letter of introduction to a Brahman 
who had come from a great distance to receive it; and having sealed 
it with a wafer, which he moistened by putting it on his tongue, the 
BrS.hman who observed this, would not touch the letter, and chose 
rather to forego any advantage he could derive from the recommend- 
ation than to carry a thing so polluted. 

The touch of most animals, particularly that of a dog, is a stain 
to the person of a Brahman. It is amusing to see the methods they 
take to shun the touch of one, when they see it approaching. If the 
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do» should actually corae in contact with them, they would be 
obliged instantly to plunge into the water and wash all their clothes 
in order to get free of such a stain. 

The dog, nevertheless, is one of the divinities that the Hindis 
pay honour to, under the name of Bhairava ; and the imaffe of it 
may be seen in several of their temples, ° 

There are a thousand other ways by which a Brahman mav 
receive an outward stain ; but what we have already stated is sufficient 
to shew their feelings in that particular. It is principally for the 
purpose of purification from all such uncleanness that the bath is so 
common amongst them. There are certain rivers and ponds which 
are esteemed to have a particular virtue of this kind, and all the 

''^Pair thither regularly every day to 
bathe. Those who, by residing too far from such privileged plaLs 

t^htiiftairr"^ 1 ? advantage, must content fhem^selves 

with the tank o, well of their own village. In many parts, the other 

castes ^e not admitted either to bathe or draw water from the places 
’I abktions of the Brahmans. If they should trespass 

then audacity would bring down a prosecution upon them But iri 

strict observance of their customs, practice it thrertimere^dl^^ 
body weU their head and 

XS ov?r Sr ihe?r “f 

r^e'^ St £.*'‘4 tth f i; “• “tt r 

pue , and it belongs to the nearest relations tojperform it. 


CHAPTER IV 

OF THE INTEEI03 DBFIIBMBNT OF THE BODY ; OF THE ABSTIUENCE 

OP THE BEAHMAHS, AND THE PAETIOULAE HOEEOB OP THE 
HINDUS FOE THE FLESH OF THE COW. 

Besides the external pollatioa which goes no deeper than the skin, 
the Biihmans and the greater part of the Hindis admit another 
sort which penetrates into the body, and exists there imtil it is re- 
moved by some remedy adequate to that effect. It is difficult to dis- 
pute that there is some foundation for their notions on this subject ot 
inward uncleanness. The excessive perspiration of some, a,nd the sort 
of diseases which many others are affected with, appear distoc^ly to 
shew that, from some cause inherent in warm climates, or in the na- 
ture of the bodies of those that inhabit them, the blood of most of them 
is impure. The Biihmans, setting out upon this principle have re- 
stricted themselves to certain practices by which they pretend that the 
body is defended from impurities, many of which are caught by iniee- 
tion. The attention to be paid to this consideration is thereiore not 
without foundation, although they have strayed beyond it m an inh- 
nite number of silly observances which common sense derides. 

Water is the ordinary drink of the Brahmans. It must ^ drawn 
and carried with care, and by none but^persons of the caste. To drink 
what had been drawn or carried by Sudras would be considered an 
extraordinary offence, and would cause an internal taint, requiring 
much time and many ceremonies to purge. Yet in many c^es the 
Brahmans and Sddras are obliged to draw their water from the same 
well. They must be careful, however, that the pitcher of the one does 
not touch that of the other ; for if they should come into contact, the 
B’-4hman would infallibly be obliged to break his, if an earthen one, or 
if made of metal, to have it well scoured with sand and water, io 
avoid this inconvenience, the Brahmans, wherever they a,re suppoited, 
interdict the Sudras from approaching their wells. This prohibition 
is still more strongly enforced on the Pariahs, who, when hard piessed 
for water, are seen bringing their pitchers halt way and entreating 
the SMrks to give them a supply. Where the Mahometans b^u- 
sway, indeed, it is common to see Brahman, Sudra, and Pamh all 
drawing from the same well, regardless of all distinctions. Nor are 
they much better observed in some European provinces, <*ou^u 
I myself can bear witness to an insurrection occasioned by a rariiin 
woman who irregularly ventured to draw water at the common well. 

There is a kind of beverage very prevalent and in great request 
in India, which is a preparation of cui-ds bea,t down in water. It is 
thou^ht'to be a wholesome and refreshing dnnk even although the 
makers and venders are Shdras, and that it is often no better than 
water with a slight dash of white. The Brahmans drink it greedily, 
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and^when reproached for swallowing, without scruple, water brouo^ht 
by Sudras, they assert in their vindication that the mixture of curd, 
the product of the cow, purifies the whole. Thus, where their conve- 
nience is concerned, they are at no loss to discover a justification. 

But they have a great aversion to a liquor called KaUu in Tamul, 
which is drawn by incision from the cocoa, palm, and some other spe- 
cies of trees. It is sweet and refreshing when newly extracted firom 
the tree, but when drank to excess it inebriates. Bv distiliation it 
^ converted into a sort of brandy, which is no less prohibited by the 
Brahmans and all other good castes than the Callu itself: All intoxi- 
cating liquors occasion internal uncleanness which requires a Preat 
number of ceremonies to efface. " 

Drunkenness is in general very much detested amon » the Hindus 
A notorious drunkard cannot escape with a gentler punfshment than 
the degrading infamy of being expelled from his caste. There are 
scarcely any but the vile Pariahs who drink such liquors openly : and 
their conduct in this only adds to the universal contempt in which they 
are held Some Brahmans, however, it must be confessed, especially 
in the European establishments, exceed a little on this score: but 

breLhS®thS?u^W^"'““*'°“ enormous a 

in br^thes may also communicate inward uaclecnness 

iT ^ decidedly happen if some whiffs of 

rnsinr ® Brahman iiom a funerd pile where a body is 

O* 

la some districts the Pariahs are obliged to make a long circuit 
when they perceive any Biihmans in the way, that their broath mav 

them as tSy paL"^ 

The Sudias are obliged to keep at a certain distance when they oneak 

food is insisted upoBjiri^h from the use oi aoimal 

enforcing it. ^ ’ ehemence which attests the difficulty which is felt in 

deserted I*mutt”iy*Jffis muse couplets in which the poet, 

that has had life. ^ abstinence from eating any thinu 


The last verse is : 

‘‘JColldii puVdai mamttdnai kaiUpni, 

EUd uyirum 7'orian” 


r.ot fel7 h.nd. (I„ ,cko X'h'fa ccnu nu. 
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which is the great fund of their subsistence, all roots which form a 
head or bulb in the ground, such as onions ; and those also which 
assume the same shape above ground, like mushrooms and some others.-^ 
Or, are we to suppose, that they had discovered something unwhole- 
some in the one species, aud proscribed the other on account of its 
fetid smell? This I cannot decide, all the information I have ever 
obtained from those amongst them whom I have consulted on the 
reasons of their abstinence from them^ being, that it is customary to avoid 
such articles, together with all those that have had the germ of the 
living principle. This is what is called in India, to eat becomingly, 
Such”as use the prohibited articles cannot boast of their bodies being 
pure, according to the estimate of the Brahmans. I am aware that, 
amongst these also, some secret infractions of the rule have occurred ; 
but the secrecy with which it is violated proves that it is generally 
observed; and it mav be fairly assumed that the great body of the 
Brahmans rigidly abstain from all sorts of animal food, as well as from 
whatever has had the principle of vitality. 

The history of the w'oiid furnishes no example of abstinence so 
long persisted in as in the case of the Brahmans, and so religiously 
and universally observed This practice, f</ilowed by the noblest part 
of a great nation, by people living in this manner with their wives 
and children, without ever forming a thought of departing from it in 
the most grievous diseases, has probably endured amongst them 
several thousands of years, affording in my judgment a convincing 
proof of their great antiquity, i conceive it to belthe continuation of 
the life which men led before the flood ; in those times when the juices 
of the earth had rot yet suffered any change, and the nourishing 
herbs and succulent fruits yielded all the nourishment that was 
required. Men, in that eia, even after their corruption, still gave 
proofs of some remains of their pristine innocence and of the gentle- 
ness of their original nature, by the horror which they so long kept 
up at the shedding of blood. And, in all 'probability it was the. 
forbearancefrom every living thing, and the simple use of the vegetable 
productions, that contributed in part to the long life of the primitive 
patriarchs. It was not till after the flood, that men, grown more cruel 
and voracious, or perhaps no longer finding in the traits of the earth 
the same nourishing properties they had formerhr possessed, fell into 
the habit of shedding blood, committing murder, and covering their 
tables with dead carcases. 

The Brahmans, or those rather from whom they derive their 
origin, separating in good time from the rest of the original descendants 
of Noah, before the practice of eating flesh had become common, 
adhered to the first practice of their fathers, and transmitted to their 
posterity that dread of the effusion of blood*^ which was common to 
all men before the deluge, and which the Brahmans alone have kept 



j Manxi, Chap. V. 5. 
b Comp. Manti, Chap. V. 
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tip unaltered even to our times. Is it iktw nature that has degene- 
rated, or is it OUTS ^ ° 

So far from om- having any reason to believe that this rigorous 
abstinence of the Brahmans has declined or is falling into disuse, we 
-see that, even amongst the Sudras, the better classes following the same 
custom ; and the observance of it I’aises them in the estimation of 
the public. It is said of persons, when one intends to do them honour, 
that they ^e people who abstain from meat ; and those who aspire* 
through this practice, to inward purity, are also, remarked to become 
more attentive to their exterior cleanliness by more frecj^uently 
bathing and weaiing more decent attire. 

This abstinence, universal among the Biihmans, and which has 
for its constituent principle, interior purity, is still maintained, as we 
have already remarjred, by those Hindus who are particularly addicted 
to the worship of Siva. No person who wears the Lincam must eat 
any thing that has had vitality. But as, with all this care about 
inward purity, the Lmgamites are remarked for external slovenliness, 
they lose on one side what they gain on the other, and their abstinence 
does not raise them above the other Hindhs who eat meat without 
scruple. It is a particular reproach to the Lingamites that they do 
not enforce those proper, precautious regarding cleanliness, which in 
warm climates are no less conducive to health than to purity. 

practice of eating as is becoming, as the Hindus express 
by abstaining from whatever has had life, imparts to those who 
observe it a sensibility of smell by which they, can distinguish the 
fetid odour of persons who have ate flesh four-and-twenty hours 
betoie. This is a fact which I have often witnessed, and which 
may probably be owing in part to the great perspiration which the 
neat oi the climate produces. 

In some castes, they make a curious distinction with regard to 
abstinence from animal food, by permitting it to the men and 
denying it to the women. 


It IS owiaa m a great_ measure to the notiou of considerim/ as 
impure those who eat of animal food, that the separation between°the 
Fanahs and the other castes has become so extremely wide. They 
animals killed on purpose, but also such as die 
f'-f' rally. 0..en and buffaloes which perish from old ac^e or disease 
be-ong to them oi_ right, and they carry home and greedily devour the 
tainted camon wbieh they find on the highways and in the fields. 

• ^ considered by the Hindlis as an inex 

pahle crime, and to eat their flesh as a taint that can never be effkced 
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on the idea that all these animals, particularly the cow, are divinities. 

I believe, however, that its true origin is a motive more powerful in 
its influence upon the human mind than any that flow from religion 
itself, I mean interest. The early legislators well knew the extreme 
value of those animals, in a country where every thing they yielded, 
even to the dung, serves for the use of man ; where there is no other 
resource for the labours of agriculture, for the carriage of goods and 
other merchandise from one place to another, and for many other 
services indispensable to civilized life. But, on the other hand, what 
Avould become of the poor inhabitants, who feed only on insipid vege- 
tables, if they were deprived of the rich and wholesome nourishment 
derived from the teats of the cow ? What then might happen if the 
number of these animals, in other respects so difficult to keep up in 
the country, should be daily diminished by putting their lives at the 
discretion of a race which, in all its actions, conducts itself uniformly 
without reflection, and never thinks of any thing beyond its immediate 
wants and desires ; a people regardless of any evils to which they may 
be subject to-morrow by the abuse of what they enjoyed to-day ? 

Another motive not less powerful than those we have mentioned, 
and which no doubt has also contributed to proscribe this species of 
food, is the desire of preserving health. It is certain that beef is an 
aliment too rich and heavy in warm climates, especially for the feeble 
stomachs of the natives. The custom of eating it would speedily have 
ruined their health. I know Europeans who, having been accustom- 
ed to make it the chief part of their food when in Europe, abstained 
from it wholly when they came to India, from obseping that as often 
as they fed upon it they were tormented with indigestion. 

These observations, and perhaps many more of the same nature, 
probably occurred to the penetration of those who gave laws to India. 
On the other hand they knew too well the character of the people to 
whose discretion they committed the life of the most useful, of the 
most precious of ariimals. They knew further that a prohibition 
would soon be forgotten or violated unless founded on supernatural 
authority ; and so many motives concurring to require their preserv- 
ation, they made them deities, that a man who slew them might be 
held as a sacrilegious monster, and he who ate of their flesh should 
be tainted with pollution not to be effaced. 

To kill a cow is a crime which the Hindu laws punish with death. 
The jpariahs can eat only of the flesh of such of those animals as die 
naturally. This is not visited upon them as a crime, but they are 
considered to be wretches as filthy and disgusting as their food is 
revolting. Indeed the virtuous feeling of indignation is carried to 
excess against them ; but it is the natural disposition of the Hindfis to 
do nothing of any sort in moderation. There are, however, some 
epidemic maladies, chiefly cutaneous, which I have often^seen effect- 
ing the Pariahs exclusively, while their neighbours the Siidras were 
exempt from them ; which seems to corroborate the opinion, that the 
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blood of the former is corrupted by the unwholesome and dis<^asfciiig 
food which they use ; and this justifies in some degree the tr^tment- 
which they receive from the other tribes. 

What has contributed to render the European name hateful to 
the Hindus, and indeed to sink it in their private thoughts beneath 
the Pariahs themselves, is the use which they undisgui^dly make of 
the flesh of the cow to satiate their gluttopy. ' I am not at ail surpris- 
ed that the first European invaders who penetrated into India should 
have shewn so little regard for the most sacred and most universally 
established prejudices of that people, because they were not then aware 
of their origin and motive. But I am really astonished that the beha-, 
viour of the Europeans, when, upon first setting their feet on tlie 
boundary of India, they began to slaughter the oxen and the cows, did 
not excite an universal insurrection, or that one single man of tlie 
^criiegious invaders escaped the indignation which must have bumod 
in the breasts of the Hindus, on the murder of those sacred creatux-es, 
whom they rank in the number of their principal divinities. 

So enormous a sacrilege, such positive deicide, would have been 
ample motive with any other nation to exterminate every individual 
who was concerned in it, and to render for ever execrable the memory 
of a people that would thus sport with the lives of creatures . wlio 
stand amongst the dearest objects of their worship. The forbearanca 
and patience of the Hindiis, who have seen, for upwards of three hun- 
dred years, a handful of Europeans established amongst them, sacri- 
ficing every day to their voracious appetites the divinities whom they 
adore, will paint the gentle, the soft, the lenient character of these 
people more vividly than the pencil of the most eloquent historian. 

The Egyptians and many other ancient nations have not been 
so patient under similar circumstances. 

To purify the body from all internal defilement which it cuxl 
have contracted, no remedy is accounted more efficacious than the 
pdiicliMcavyani, or five substances which proceed from the cow, a.nd 
have been already mentioned. This remedy would be of indispen- 
sable necessity for one that had fallen under the last degree of unclean- 
ness ; as if, for example, a Biihman, under any circumstances that 
could exist, had drank water that had been drawn by a Sndra. 

A f ordinary stains, from which no care can at all times 

removing them, 

nurifv ^bA^snn^ describe ; and if they have the virtue to 

i . 1 , 1’ efficacious must they be when 

applied to the stains of the body ? 


CHAPTER V. 

ON THE DEFILEMENT OP THE SOUL, AND THE EBMEDIES USED 
TO EFFACE IT. 

It is a doctrine taught in Hindd hooks, maintained by the 
philosophers of that nation, and even sometimes promulgated by the 
Br&hmans, that the principal, and indeed the only pollution of the 
soul proceeds from Sin ; and that it is the perverseness of the Will 
that is the cause of it. One of their poets, VSmana, expresses him- 
self in this manner : it is the water that brings the mud ; and it is 
the water that washes it away; the will is the cause of sin; and 
the will alone must remove it.” ^ Such a doctrine as this, however 
badly followed up in practice, proves at least that the Hindiis are 
not ignorant that the change of the will is an essential condition for 
obtaining the remission of sins and purifying the soul. 

But the lights of nature which reason will never suffer to be 
wholly extinguished, even in the thickest darkness of gross idolatry, 
have been much obscured by the passions to which the Brahmans 
have become enslaved. These have persuaded them that, without 
renouncing sin and giving it up from the heart, there is a way of 
purifying the soul by divers remedies, which, from their extreme 
facility, are calculated only to diminish the abhorrence of it, and to, 
lull the guilty in fatal security. The FanchaMryam, which we 
have already noticed, serves for the ^*remissio7i of all sins committed 
with a perfect knowledge'' These are the express words of a 
Brahman author. The remedy would appear to us to be of a 
disgusting nature; but the Hindus think otherwise, and both 
recommend and practise the frequent use of it, without shewing any 
repugnance. 

As they consider sin under the notion of an impurity of the 
soul, it is not wonderful that they should have thought bathing the 
proper means of purifying it. There are certain places of bathing 
which have the most complete efficacy. Those who wash their 
bodies in the Ganges, the Indus, the C4v^ry, the Krishna, and some 
other rivers, whose waters are sanctified by superstition, restore the 
soul and the body from all sins and corruptions which they may 
have contracted. Even the distance of those rivers may be obviated, 
and their benefits obtained without stirring from home ; it being 
quite enough to direct your imagination to their waters, and to think 
of them while you are performing your purifying ablutions. 

I This is not to be found among the verses of V^mana. But any Telugu verse of 
which the author is unknown is ascribed to him. In the Rural we find this couplet. 
Manattuhan md^ilan dial ! anaiU^arran ; dffula nira pirra, 

“ Be pure in heart ! This much is virtue. All else is empty noise.** 
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There are also a great many springs and pools consecrated by 
superstition, and much renowned for the spiritual effects which they 
communicate to those who bathe in them. In some of them it is 
only every twelve years that remission of sin can be found. iSuch is 
the case with the lake of KumbhaJcdnam in Tanjore. Some have 
this virtue every third year. Of this kind is the stream that runs 
from the mountain of Tirtha-malai in the Carnatic. There are 
still many other privileged spots which possess a periodical virtue for 
purifying soul and body from uncleanness. 

When the year and the day arrive for bathing in those sacred 
waters, a crowd of people almost without number, who have been 
previously apprised of it by messengers sent to air parts by the 
Brahmans^ who are interested in propagating the superstition, 
assemble’ as pilgrims, and arrange themselves all round the water at 
the happy time. They wait for the favourable hour and moment of 
the day; and on the instant of the astrologers announcing it, 
all— men, women, children, plunge into the water at once, and with 
an uproar that is not to be imagined. In the midst of the confusion 
some are drowned, some suffocated, and still more meet with 
dislocated limbs. But the’fate of those who lose their lives is rather 
envied than deplored. They are considered as martyrs of their zeal ; 
and this happy death lets them pass immediately into the abode of 
bliss, without being obliged to undergo another life upon earth. 

The period of an Eclipse is also a privileged time for washing 
away the impurity of the soul. Wherever the bathing takes place, 
it is effectual at that time; but particularly when made in the sea. 
When performed at the solstices, or the equinox, on the eleventh day 
of the moon, and some other particular epochs, the virtue is also great. 
The disemboguement of one river, or the confluence of two are 
likewise considered very favourable situations. But it would be 
altogether endless to pursue this subject. 

The Mantras, the mere sight of great men, particularly of Gurus, 
the thinking upon Vishnu, are not less effectual tlian bathings for 
cleansing the soul. Pilgrimage to certain temples or other places, 
become famous by the superstition of the country, the mere view of 
the summit of very high mountains, will procure the pardon of sin. 
One of these privileged mountains exists in the district of Coimbatore 
in the Carnatic, called NUagiri^malai, which is supposed to be the 
loftiest in the province and, upon that ground alone, the Hindus, 
whose principle it is to deify whatever is extraordinary in nature, 
have converted it into a sacred place. The access to the- summit 
being very difficult, the mere sight of it, which may be had at a 
great distance, is sufficient to effect the forgiveness of sins in those 
who visit it with the intention of obtaining this favour. And the 
visits to it are therefore not unfrequent. 


* ^ Nilagiris have become -well known since the Abb6 wrote. It is no’ 

highest peak in Southern Indis 

It IS 7,850 feet above the level of the Sea. 
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A Brahman once, after pursuing a dog four times round a 
temple of Siva, killed him with one stroke of his cudgel at the gate 
of the temple ; and for this achievement he obtained the pardon of 
all his sins, and the distinguished honours of being transported to 
the Kailasa or Paradise of Siva. Admission into the Vaikuntha 
or Paradise of Vishnu, was granted to a great sinner for pronouncing, 
though in a blasphemous way, the name of Nardyana, one of the 
appellations of Vishnu. 

All these anecdotes are taken from Indian books. But, even 
through the thick darkness with which idolatry has overspread the 
mind of the Hindus, we may discern a ray distinctly pointing to 
the fall and corruption of human nature, and the necessity of 
some redaedy for repairing its errors and restoring it to its original 
state. 

Besides the sins committed in his present life, which a Brahman 
lias to atone for as far as he is able, he must also attend to the 
expiation of those which he had committed in preceding lives. ^ To 
be born a Brahman is no doubt the most blessed of all regenerations, 
and is bestowed only on the accumulated merit of a long course of 
good deeds performed in preceding^ states of existence. But a new 
birth is itself a proof that some faults remained unexpiated, else the 
soul would have been transported at once to the residence of bliss, 
and delivered from the punishment of revolving from one generation 
to another. 

Good works, such as giving alms to the BrS^hmans, erecting 
places of hospitality on the highways, building temples, contributing 
to the expences of worship, digging tanks, and many other meritori- 
ous acts of charity, when united to the various remedies already 
described, greatly enhance their efficacy, and contribute exceedingly 
to the cleansing of the soul from recent stains, as well as from those 
which have adhered to it from its former existence. 

I will not say any thing here of the obstacles which the soul 
continually experiences in its progress towards purification, from its 
family connection, its caste, perverse disposition, and many other 
sources of sin which occur in the course of life but I will return to 
the subject hereafter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

COK^ECTUEBS EBSEECTING THE OE101N OF THE BITES OF THE BEAHMAN3 
CONCEDING UKCLEANNESS AND PURITY. 

Tbee conduct; and the manner of thinking of the Hindis respecting 
unclenmras and the m^ns of purification, are so different from any 
thing to be seen m other nations, that it would be very desirable 
if we could discover some evidence to enable us to discern with 
certamty what has given rise to those rules of conduct which they so 
invariably pursue. . Something approaching to their customs is 

Old Testament; in 
example, who, in proceeding to offer 
orifice to God, at Bethel commanded his family to “ be clean and 
change, their garrnents;”* in the aversion of the Egyptians for 

and above all in the law 
tW children of Israel, through Moses, which directs 

them in the course to be followed with regard to several real and 
formd iinpuriti^s.J The' rules on this subject, minutely laid down in 
Wicus, are m many respects the same with those 4ich are now 
m full vigour among the BrAhmans.* 

tirescS.infwo'^’ I Miev^ agree almost unanimously that Moses, in 
^ ^ T S'® of . did no more than 

StSw V* “ofio“8 of the Jews on maiiy points already 
laid the rules which he 

to mod^f!^iS different sorts of uncleanness, he sought 

to moderate the excess which they ran into in such matters in Eavnt 
as well Mm most parts of Asia. In after times the Israelites did^t 
tor instructions laid down by their holy le<^isla- 

for AiKem is ^ 0 !^^ S' Co^n^Le^^^ 

other^^v^f ILT^? *^® ®“® of the 

mQT of these nations or any other on the face of 


' G«a. xixT. 2. t Gen. xl^i 34. 
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the earth, have been established earlier than the Hindis and p^rtir 
cularly the Bribhmans ; so I cannot be induced to believe that the 
latter have drawn their rites from foreign nations. On the contrary, 

I infer that they have drawn them from aii original source ot their 
own. Whoever knows any thing of the spirit and character oj 
Biflhmans, their stateliness, their pride and extreme vanity, theiy 
distance, and sovereign contempt for every thing that is foreign, and 
of which they cannot boast to have been the inventors, will agiee 
with me that such a people cannot have consented to draw their 
customs and rules of conduct from an alien country. 

But if it is not by communication with other nations, as 
themselves, that the Hindhs have acquired customs and rules which 
subsist among them to the present day, and unite them indissolubly 
in a national mass, from what source do they derive them ? 

On so obscure- a subject we can only offer conjectures; and 
mine, I hope, will hot be wide of probability. 

Even before the .flood, men distinguished, in the sacrifices 
which they ofiered to God, between clean animals and unclean; things 
that were pure and things that were impure. The Lord approved 
that distinction, and commanded Noah and his children to observe it 
w^L W various living creatures into the ark 

7Gen. chap, vii.) And, although God after the deluge, authorized 
the human race, who had been, up to that epoch, nourished by the 
imnle productions of the soil, to use thenceforth more solid food, by 
subLtutinc' the flesh of animals, which were then solemnly subimt- 
.S to the” dominion of man (Gen. chap, ix.) ; it is nevertheless 
nrobable that'this distinction between clean and unclean aninoals, 
and things pure and impure, remained long e^raven on the minds 
of the“rs?men who lived after the flood. Their 
JhirsubjS were probably deepened by the ordinance ot God which 
allowed tLm to eat the flesh of the living creatures, but forbade 
them expressly to taste their blood. (Gen. chap. ix. 4) At ^y 
T-aiP it annears bevond all doubt that the notions about defileinent, 
founded ^on the distinction between things clean and uncles, 
SSd before the deluge. It is probable, therefore, that t^ 
nmcSces of the Hindhs upon pollution and purity proceed from 
that 'oriainal source, and that their tenets on this subject were 
imnsSd to them,’at least in part, by their first legislators, who 

lived soon after the flood. ... 

Tt is well known that many other ancient nations, m copimo 
with the Hindfis entertain those opinions respecting hodfly ^d 

“ratios 
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toThe Egyptians attributed the same quality 

When the Flood was but lately gone by, and mankind still 
formed but one people, they would naturally turn their attention to 
the means of preserving health. Cleanliness would at once strike 
them as serviceable m this respect; and as they could not then 
prtwurert by a frequent change of clothing, they would have recourse 
to the constant use of the bath. In spite of this, diseases would be 
more common than they had ever been before the deluge, as every 
thing in nature had degenerated. It would be remarked that many 
of those diseases were pensioned by the improper food which they 
took. This would accordingly be proscribed as impure. Many 
subject would occur, some good and others bad, 
which would spread, mid lead to conclusions respecting what was 
pernicious, and to distinctions between the clean 
“ s«ch times, when medicine, like 

aldThS^tt, probable that cleanliness 

and the bath would long continue to be the universal remedy for all 
evil, and every species of corporeal impurity. 

But, being compelled to separate, and to spread population over 
the vanous countries of the earth, they carried with them, nS 
their different leaders, the arts qecessary for societv with thp 
customs already established with a view to the preservatL of he'alth 
The warrnth of the climate of India, which probably was one of the 
first countries inhabited, would incline its orWnal colonists to mat^ 
stact reguktos for a, 0,0.1 „b„„oo.o of the noSZfp^S 
Among the ne, «,«. „r Aeir immediole suceess^ Ln wS 
having authority, but supeietitious and extravagant in their 

di the I™”''* “»'■ ‘heir aStoVS 

llZsi SeiTnto prevent a fatal decline, they 

BrilhLt'Jthet’™!:* fte , 
they to be eondemned, on feather Wd®? “ 
the excessive beastliness of manv of manifesting horror at 

their way * What nno-Kt tt, i Europeans who come in 

appeamn^ of “ »” ^"8 ‘V ■Jitgnsting 

they observe our soldieiM urTion ^ ^ crews of our ships, or when 

deprived of. reason rolling in thp perhaps, and 

«d amuedy reuSug t.“ 


CHAPTER VI L 

OF MAREIAOE AMONGF THE BRAHMANS. 

Marriage is to an Hindu the great, the most essential of all objects ; 
that of which he speaks the most and looks forward to from the 
remotest distance. A man who is not married is considered to he a 
person without establishment, and almost as a useless member of 
society. Until he arrives at this state he is consulted on no great 
affairs nor employed on any important trust. In short, he is looked 
upon as a man out of the pale of nature. . A Brahman who becomes 
a widower is likewise held to have fallen from his station; and 
nothing is more urgent upon him than to resume the marriage state. 

The case is quite different with respect to Widows. It never 
enters into their view to procure a new establishment, even when they 
lose their husbands at the age of six or seven; for it is not rare to see 
widows no older, particularly among the Bi4hmans(ashasbeen already 
mentioned) where an old man of sixty or upwards takes for his second 
wife a child of that tender age. Their prejudices, however, on this 
subject, have taken such firm root in their minds, that the bare mention 
of remarryincf these young widows would be considered by then- 
relations and by themselves as the greatest of insults. Yet they are 
despised through all India. The very name of widow is a reproach ; 
and the greatest possible calamity that can befal a woman is to survive 
her husband; although to marry with another would be held a thousand 
times more to be dreaded. ‘ From that moment she would be hunted 
out of society, and no decent person would venture at any time to 
have the slightest intercourse with her. 

Thouo'h Marriage be considered the natural condition of man, 
vet Celibacy is not unknown in India. It is even a state respected; 
and those of their Sanny&sis who are known to lead then- hves in 
nerfect celibacy, receive, on that account, marks oi distinguished 
honour and respect. But this condition cannot be embraced excepting 
bv those who devote themselves to a life of seclusion from the world, 
and of perpetual contemplation, such as that class of enthusiasts do; 
or bv such as are bound by their profession to d^charge the duties of 
reli«ion towards their neighbours, such as the Gurus. 1 he Hindus 
seem to have felt that the duties of Penitent and Guru were 
incompatible with those of the master of a family, and that a man 
ouorht to be free from the embarrassment and anxiety of on® of these 
stations to be fully able to acquit himself properly of^ the other 
This was perhaps the chief reason for allowing the Sannyasis and the 

<rreater part of the Gurus to live in a single state. _ 

The greater number, however, are bachelors only in name. No 
virtue is less familiar to them than chastity. It is publicly ^^^own 
that they keep women, and commit breaches of that virtue which 
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they profess, that would disgrace the most profane. But their sacred 
title of Sanny^si or Guru raises them above the attacks of the 
wicked; and such human failings, if not caixied to great excess, 
scarcely diminish the outward reverence and respect which they 
receive from the silly vulgar. 

At the same time, I cannot but believe that the small number of 
real Sannyasis or Penitents who are still found living in woods and 
deserts, wholly retired from the world, and who, through vanity o.r 
fanaticism, condemn themselves to all sorts of privations, and inure 
their bodies to the harshest austerities, actually live in celibacy ^lid 
altogether unconnected with women. The severe life, which they 
lead scarcely allows the body to war against the spirit. But, as far 
as concerns the Gurus and Sannyasis, who scour the country to live 
on the public credulity, or those who shut themselves up in a sort of 
monasteries and lead a lazy and voluptuous life, with no other- occu- 
pation than that of receiving the presents and offerings which their 
numerous votaries, deceived by their false reputation for sanctity, 
bring to them from all quarters ; such men are to be considered as 
mere inapostors, knaves, who abuse the credulous populace, under 
the guise of celibacy, while they are revelling in every species of 
luxury. All that I have heard from various persons who halve lived 
in their service as domestics, and have been admitted to familiar 
intercourse with them, confirms me in the opinion which I have 
always entertained, that nothing is more foreign to them than that 
virtue which they chiefly affect. 


Although the state of celibacy he allowed to those who devote 
thbmselves to a life of contemplation, it is not so with retrard to any 
class of women. They cannot profess virginity, however much they 
may be wtached to that condition. In ancient times, however it 
seems to have been known among the Hindfls; as frequent mention 
IS made m their books of the^e cehhrated Virgim, who are almost 
^ famous as the seven celebrated Mishi. The Hindfl authors speak 
m lofty terms of commendation of the care with which they preserved 
themselves spotless, and of the inflexible firmness with which they 
resisted the solicitations of some powerful seducers, who used every 
means to overcome them. Even the most powerful of the gods tried 
to corrupt them, Md were foiled. Many other particulars of these 
bwkT^°^ ^M^iavafa and some other Hindff 


Now, howevCT it is not permitted to women to embrace this 
^ ^‘‘ate of subjection and servitude in which they 
aie held m India cannot admit of their foUowing any employment 

Towpr independent and place them beyond the, 

power of the men. It is an established national rule that women are 
designed for no other end than to be subservient to the wZte and 

all females without exception, 
are obliged to^marry when husbands can he found for them. They 

always try to brmgit about before they become reaUy marriatreable^ 
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and 'those who arrive at that period without finding a husband, 
seldom preserve their innocence long. Constant experience proves 
that Hindfi girls have neither sufficient firrcuess nor discreuon to 
resist for any length of time, the solicitations of a seducer ; which is 
no doubt a strong reason for disposing of them in marriage so soon. 

Those who cannot find a husband fall into the state of concu- 
binacre with those who chuse to keep them, or secretly indulge in those 
enjoyments which, if known, would expose them to shame. 

I have taken great pains to learn what is the real spirit of _Hindfi 
iurisprudence on the subject of Polygamy, and the indissolubility ot 
marriao-e; and although I have not arrived at any absolute certainty, 
all that I have observed appears to demonstrate that the former is 
prohibited and the latter established., Persons well acquainted with 
the usages of the country have confirmed me m this conclusion, and 
have assured me that if there be many instances of polyg^y, 
particularly among the great, who are suflered to have a plurality of 
wives, vet it is rerily an abuse and an open violation of the-customs 
of the Hindus, amongst whom marriage has been always confin^ to 
couples; though in all places the powerful will set themselves above 
the law. 

The custom or law in India which limits carnage to one pa^ir 
has been followed by the principal divinities w^in the Hinto 

acknowledge. They were married but to one lawful wife. Ihey 

have given, Saraswati only, to Brahma ; ia7^sAm^ to 
Fdrvali to Siva Sitd-devi, the wife of Jidma, was carried off by the 
Sm^but he did not repudiate her on that account, nor 
marrv another wife. He went in pursuit of the ravisher, and 
commenced ^ong war against him, in which after sustaining defeats 
andTaSg victories, he at last subdued bis enemy and regained 

All these stories, and many more of the same kind which I 
adduce seem to prove that a plurality of legitimate wives was in 
anS time^unkLwn and rejected. It is clear that conjugal fide ity 
was not one of the attributes of those fabulous gods ; but it is no less 
Sr that they never assign to them more than one woman under 
the annellation of wife. Even in modern times polygamy is not 
tolerated Sugh, as we have already remarked, kings and persons 
oihiX rank are permitted to take two wives, sometimes three, and in 
tome^instances a? many as five. Still, this is considered an abuse, 
although it is not safe to complam against authority. 

mere persons in private life are seen to s^eral 

women they are only concubines ; one only being married to him ^“d 
bearing the^title of wife; The children from her alone are considered 
leoitimate. The rest are bastards; whom th® 
any share of their father’s property, if he died without a will. 

I know of one case only where a man already mamed may 
lawfully espouse a second wife ; which is, when the first, after a ong 
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cohabitation, is pronounced barren. But even in this case the 
consent of the hrst wife is necessary, and she always continues to be 
TOnsidered as the mans principal wife, and as superior to the second 
the'former.^^'® marriage conducted with half the ceremony as 

The indissoluble nature of marriage is also, as far as I can iud£>-e 
equally well established among the Hindds as that of the marriacre'of 
a couple ot pemons. A man cannot divorce his wife on any oround 
whatever. If there are any examples of an opposite kind it?sonlv 
amongst people of the lowest castes, or of disreputable lives; or because 
the pieyiqus marriage had been attended by such impediments to 
render it invalid by the laws of the country. But marriages leo-all y 
solemnized can never be dissolved amongst persons of a reputable c°a s te, 
paiticularly amongst the Brahmans. 

r.f li'»sband insists on a separation from his wife on accoun t 

effected, as with us, quoad mensam. et 
torum , and the marriage is not dissolved by it. The woman after 
being so discarded continues to wear the tdhli or symboTof marriao-e 
and IS nob treated otherwise than as the lawful wife of the mari 
rom whom she is separated. He also is obliged to suppoii heT as 

Sto tS contract, which elevates both parties 

indkSlnblfhTL^V^®''®’ """S: connecting them with sacred arid 

indissoluble bands, keeps up the renovation of the world. But of fcHe 

great variety of ceremonies which precede and accompany the cdebra- 

“r ‘ ci-mLte in life, 

we shall content ourselves with tracing the most prominent. 

father of a young BrahmandH, if he be rich and libera] 
takes upon himself all the expence of the marriage of his dau-h Jr 

faey take from him a considerable sum of monev i n 

raffle, obstinately refusing to give her up to her lawful husband until 
he has rigorously paid down the sum of money which he was boun d 

for,accordmgtothe customof the caste. Thifprt cerfpureSn- 

These^Sr amongst the poorer people, 

inese, attei the mairiage is solemnized, not finding it convenient <■«■> 

the defflre of vetting daughter home, m the expectation that 

desue of getting her back may stimulate the son-in-law to pro- 
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cure the money. This sometimes succeeds; but if the young man is 
incapable of satisfying the avarice of his fatlier-in-Iaw, he is obliged to 
leave his wife with him in pledge. Now, there is time foi’ reflection ; 
and the father-in-law, finding that the sum cannot be raised, and that 
his (laughter from Jier youth is exp(3se(i to great temptations which 
might lead to the disgrace ot all his family, relaxes a little, and takes 
what the son-in-law is able to pay. A reconciliation is thus effected, 
and the young man conducts his wife quietly home. 

Men of distinction do not appropriate to their common purposes 
the money thus acquired by giving their daughters in marriage, 
but lay it out in jewels, which they present to the lady on_ the 
wedding day. These are her private- property as long as she lives; 
and on no account can be disposed ot by her husband. 

In negociating a marriage, the inclinations of the future spouses 
are never attende<f to. Indeed it would bb ridiculous to consult girls 
of that age ; and accordingly the choice entirely devolves upon the 
parents. ° Those of the husband attend principally to the purity of 
the caste ; while those of the wife are more solicitous about the fortune 
of the young mauj and the disposition of the intended mother-in-law 
of their daughter. 

When a man, with this view, casts his eyes on a young girl, he 
begins by satisfying himself through some friend, concerning the 
inclinations of her kindred. When he has ascertained that he is not 
likely to suffer the affront of a refusal, he selects a fortunate day to 
visit them, and to solicit her in form, carrying with him a piece of 
new cloth for women, a cocoa nut, five bananas, some saffron, and 
other articles of that nature. If he should meet upon his way any 
object of evil omen ; if a cat, for example, or a fox, or a serpent should 
cross the road before him, so as to intercept his progress, he would in- 
stantly returnhome, and postpone the journey to a more fortunate day. 

All the Hindfis have their minds so filled with these silly super- 
stitions, that, however necessary any expedition or journey may be, 
they will surely defer it, if at the first outset they should be crossed by 
any of the creatures above mentioned. 1 have repeatedly seen labour- 
ers take back their cattle to their stalls, and spend the whole day in 
idleness, because, in setting out in the morning, they found that a 
serpent had crossed their road. 

After the young man’s father has solicited the girl, and offered 
the presents he takes with him, her own father defers his answer until 
one of those little lizards, which creep on the wall, making now and 
then a small shrill cry, gives a favourable augury by one of its chirps. 
As soon as the lizard has spofen (as the superstitious Hindfis express 
themselves) and given a favourable prognostic by its assent, the father 
of the girl declares that he will voluntarily bestow her in marriage on 
the son of him who asks her ; after which a great number of cere- 
monies are performed, answering to our betrothment, and communi- 
cating to the future husband a right to the girl, which prevents her 
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from being given to any other. These ceremonies are'followed by an 
enteifcainment ; after which a fortunate month and day are selected for 
the marriage, upon due consultation with the astrologer or the 
Jruroliita. ® 

There are, properly, but four months in the vear in which mar- 
mge can be celebrated: namely, March, April, May. and June. 
JSfuptials for the second time, may indeed be solemnized in the 
months of November and February; but, in these two months, so 
much attention must be given to the signs of the zodiac and many 
other matters, each more trifling than another, that' it is not easy to 
fend a day. in which all the fkvorable circumstances combine. 

The custom of restricting marriages to those four'months, arises, 
hke almost all the other customs of the Hindfis, from superstition. 
+1.^ ^ conceive that the principal motive which originally induced 
them to fix on those four months as a fortunate time for maiTyin<r 
was. that the country labours being then all closed or suspended, on 
account of the excessive heat, and the preceding harvest furnishincr 
the means of sup^ying what the ceremony require.s., thev look upon 
that period as affording more leisui-e and better resources for this 
importaut concern than any ocher season of the year. 

nil petemony of marriage lasts five days. In the course of it, 
those rites are exhibited which have been described in speakintr of 
the ceremony of the tuple cincture: These we need not re^at ; and 

tLte T . a better 

tent oniiem “ mentioning the most impoi- 

PanJaYoSovrV"/ of all placed under the 

ranaal, oi alcove with twelve pillaa-s, as formerlv described This 

® befo'^e fbe principal door, and covered with boufrhs of 

same time to afford a convenient recess for strangers who come unon 
any business with the owner of the house, when n^ ha^ it 
venient, nor even admissible, for him to e^er in'to th^dt^^^^^^^^ 

super?mauiS1hA^t“° decorated in the most 

Zund Tearth tirXr? " t^e little 

It being desirable to render all the gods, and even the lowe«t 

*bem are invi ed to the weddinTand 

the rJl IS preferred to the Gods’ ancestors ■ and 

^IvSconldBltae wr™”* -ko«> they them- 
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A particular sacrifice is then offered to Brahma ; which is the 
more remarkable that this god, in consequence of a curse denounced 
against him by some penitents of former times, has no temple and 
no regular worship in any part of India. 

I ought not to omit that, before any thing is undertaken, they 
take care to place under the Pandal Vig'hn&swam, the god of obstacles. 
He is greatly honoured, as has been mentioned, because he is greatly 
feared. And although the extreme ugliness of his appearance has 
hitherto kept him without a wife, they never fail to pay him the 
utmost attention in all public ceremonies, lest his displeasure should 
cast some impediment in the way of their happy accomplishment ; 
which is the more to be apprehended from his being so prone to 
take offence. 

As it is necessary, in circumstances so important, that the bride- 
groom should be pure and exempt from all sin, he is called upon to 
offer a free gift, on the second day, of fourteen flags to one of the 
Br4hmans, in expiation of the faults he has committed since his 
investiture with the cord. 

This act of charity is followed by a sort of interlude, which 
appears very absurd after the progress they have made. The bride- 
groom shams an eager desire to quit the country, upon a pilgrim- 
ao‘e to Benares, to wash himself there in the sacred waters of the 
Ganges. He equips himself as a traveller, and being supplied with 
some provisions for the journey, he departs with instruments of 
music sounding before him, and accompanied by several of his rela- 
tions and friends, in the same manner as when a person is really pro- 
ceeding on that holy adventure. But no sooner has he got out of the 
village than, upon turning towards the east, he meets his future 
father-in-law, who finding the object of his expedition, stops him, 
and offers him his daughter in marriage, if he will desist from his 
journey. The pilgrim readiiy accepts the conditions, and they 
return together to the house. 

After many other ceremonies, the recital of which would be 
tedious, they fasten on the right wrist of the young man and on the 
left of the girl, the Kankanam, which is merely a bit of saffron ; and 
this particular ceremony is conducted with more state and solemnity 
than any other during the whole course of the festival. It is 
succeeded hy another not less remarkable. The young man being 
seated, with his face turned towards the east, his future father-in-law 
approaches, and looiing steadily on his countenance, fancies that he 
beholds in him the great Vishnu. With this impression, he offers to 
him a sacrifice; and then, making him put both his feet. in a new 
dish filled with cow-dung, he first washes them with water, then 
with milk, and again with water; accompanying the whole with 
suitable Mantras. 

This being finished, he must direct his fixed attention and 
thought to all the gods united; then name each of them separately, 

aU 
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one after another, as far as the memory can serve. To this invoca- 
tion of the gods, he subjoin.s that of tlie seven famous penitents, the 
caI y r gods, the seven mountains, the woods, the 

points, the fourteen worlds, the year, the 
^asoD, the month, the day, the minute, and many other p^-tieulars 
which must likewise be named and invoked. ^ 

T,;* of his daughter and puts it into that of 

Vishnr“‘Thk great 

his ^ f r ceremonies of the festival, 

Sa sjmbol of his resigning his daughter to the authority of 

wittf^n ° “T‘ t accompanied with three gifts; namdy, 

finSi ®o“e property inland, and 

■ ^ Salagrarm, which consists of some little amulet stones 

d^anSd!^^A“ '^orn by them as talismans and 

uignined even with the homage of sacrifices. 

_ This ceremony which appeal's to be the foundation of tbp mAv 
riage, is succeeded by another but little less in importance All 

Sd*J’air®hSkWh*'^'' “ ?r' "“''® “ Oimment of gold 

wi.H gi. £“51, Srr Ja^i ” eT£l 

of ono“ “dldLd Ssl 

s sxj tSd‘rr“^^ 

iatsW, fei S llif.TaaT*'’ rM«» »i,h 

biads it ronnd££k ‘"“'“S “ »“-»">» aloud. 

the sforifa rf the *5,* .5"lfS‘'>>om offere up 

walk thrice round the fce ^hile ihe^ocSm? iuLhJl ' 

hring,“‘ ££,£,vtth“amal' .1"“' r‘l Ji* '"isiif an<i 
md which is called the stono of SoudoJ £bl|^' V"** “ *“•“ 
kind of paste formed out of that odSlS™f“ i^ ? 

this ceremony the bvideitroom mii'st h-ivp bJa +V. ts^^g through 
Great Mou^itrnn of tiro North tb^w- ^ t ° fixed on the 

BiAhmans. ^ the ancestors of the 
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The meaning of the ceremony we have described is not difficult 
to divine. By the preceding one, we see the surrender of the girl 
to her intended husband by her father. Here, the acceptance of her 
is signified by the bridegroom binding the tdhli round the neck of 
the bride. The Hdmam and the three circuits which the young 
couple make around the fire, indicate the ratification of a mutual 
engagement between them, as there is nothing more solemn than 
what is transacted over this element ; which, among the Hindfis, is the 
most pure of the deities, and therefore the fittest of all others to 
ratify the solemn oaths of which it is the most faithful memorial. 

We have now gone through the principal ceremonials appertain- 
ing to marriage, with the omission of not a few of smaller importance. 
But perhaps we ought to subjoin the following one, which is consi- 
dered by some to rank as high as the preceding. 

Two baskets, made of bamboo, are placed close together ; this 
species of wood being preferred, on account of its being thought more 
pure and less subject to be defiled by handling. The new married pair 
go each into one of the baskets, standing upright. Two other baskets 
are brought, filled with ground rice. The husband takes up one 
with both hands and pours what it contains over the head of his 
spouse. She does the like to him in her turn. They repeat this till 
they are weary, or till they are admonished that it is enough. 

In other castes, it is the assistants that sprinkle the heads of the 
new married couple ; and perhaps it signifies only the abundance of 
temporal blessings which are implored on their behalf. It was prac- 
tised in other nations with corn ; and it still, in some measure, exists 
among the Jews. In the marriage of great princes, pearls are some- 
times used in place of rice or corn. 

On the evening of the third day, when the constellations appear, 
the Purohita, or astrologer, points out to the new married pair a very 
small star, close to the middle one in the tail of Ursa Major, nwH 
directs them both to pay it obeisance ; for it is Amndhati, he says, 
the wife of Vasistha, one of the seven famous Ascetics. 

Next day, before dinner, the bride rubs the legs of her husband 
with saffron water ; and then he rubs hers in the same maimer. I 
know not the meaning of this ceremony, or indeed whether it has 
any. Ceremonies of some kind the Brahmans must have ; and they 
appear to have found nothing more serious than this to fillup the 
present interval. 

While the assembled guests are dining, the bridegroom and bride 
also partake, and eat together frorn the same plate. This is a token of 
the closest union ; and two persons the most intimately connected can- 
not shew a more evident mark of their friendship than this. Well 
may the woman now continue to eat what her husband leaves, and 
after he has done ; for they will never sit down again to a meal 
together. That is never permitted but at the wedding feast. 
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On the last day, a ceremony is practised remarkable for its sin- 
gularity. When the husband offers the sacrifice of the Edma^m, and 
when, in the usual form, he is casting into the fire the boiled rice 
sprinkled with melted butter, the bride approaches and does the same 
on her part with rice that has been parched. This is the only instance 
that I know where a woman may take part in this sacrifice which is 
the most sacred and solemn of all, excepting the Yajna, ^ 

All these ceremonies, with many others which it would be tedious 
to detail, being concluded, a procession is made through the streets of 
the village. It commonly takes place in the night, by the light of 
torches and fire-works. The new married pair are seated iS one 
palanquin, with their faces towards each other. They are both highly 
dressed out; but the bride in particular is generally covered over 
with jewels and precious stones, partly the gifts of her father and 
father-in-law ; but the greater part are borrowed for the occasion. 

The procession moves slowly ; and their relations and friends 
come out of their houses, as they pass; the^ women hailino- the new 
married parties with the ceremony of the Arciti^ and the men with 
presents of silver, fruits, sugar, and betel. Those who receive such 
jnesents are obliged, under the like circumstances, to repay them in 
their turn. I have sometimes seen these marriage processions truly 
magnificent, though in a style so extremely remote from ours* 

Thus ends the solemnity of marriage among the Hindus. The 
pomp which attends their elevation to this state shews the import- 
ance which they attach to it, and also the respect which they enters 
tarn, or at least once entertained, for the sacred bands which 
inseparably unite the husband and the wife. 

I will say nothing ot the entertainments mutually given "by the 
relations of the two parties after their marriage. Those by whom 
they aie giyen, and the ceremonies which accompany them, differ so 
little from t^hat I have already described, in speaking of the admis- 
sion to the Trfple Gord, that I forbear to repeat then). But tlaere is 
one thing well deserving of remark ; that, amongst the almost infinite 
variety of cereihonies made use of on the occasion of marriage, hhere 
23 not one that borders on indecency, or has the slightest allusion to 
an immodest^ thought. This is particular!}:^ to be noticed amono'st a 
people, who in all other circumstances of life, where feasts and shews 
occur, make a merit of openly and unreservedly violating the rules 
01 modesty and decorum. 


. , The marriage festival being over, the young spouse is taken back 
to ner lather s house, which continues to be her principal abode nntil 
she nas gtown up into a state fit to discharge all the duties of matri- 
mony. / lijs epoch IS a new occasion for joy and feasting. The rela- 
lons attend to celebrate it in the same manner as the manwe, and 
le greater part of the ceremonies then practised are now repeated, 
it i:i notifaed to the father and mother of the young man that their 
aaughter-in..aw has now become a woman, and is qualified to live 
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with her husband. Then, after completing the ceremonies to which 
this occasion gives rise, she is conducted in triumph to the house of 
her father-in-law, where she is detained for a while to accustom her 
to the society, of her husband ; and after a month or two her own 
parents return and take her home with them. 

The residence of the young woman is thus, for the first and even 
the second year, divided between the house of her husband and that of 
her father. This is accounted a mark of good understanding subsist- 
ing among them. It is, however, a concord, which most probably, 
alas ! will too soon be dissolved ; when this same young wife, beaten 
by her husband and harassed by her mother-in-law, who treats her as 
a slave, shall find no remedy for ill usage but in flying to her father's 
house. She will be recalled by fair promises of kinder treatment. 
They will break their word ; and she will have recourse to the same 
remedy. But at last, the children which she brings into the world, 
and other circumstances, will compel her to do her best, by remaining 
in her husband’s house, with the shew of being contented with her lot 

In general, concord, the union of minds, and sincere mutual 
friendship are rai’ely found in Hindu families. The extreme distance 
kept up between the two sexes, which makes the women absolutely 
passive in society, and subject to the will and even the caprices of the 
men has accustomed these lords of their destiny to regard them as 
slaves, and to treat them on all occasions with severity and contempt. 
It is therefore in vain to expect, between husband and wife, that reci- 
procal confidence and kindness which constitute the happiness of a 
family. The object for which a Hindu marries is not to gain a compa- 
nion to aid him in enduring the evils of life, but a slave to bear 
children and be subservient to his rule. 





CHAPTER VIIL 

OF THE SECOND DEGitEE OF BEAHMANS ; THAT OF GRIHASTHA^ 

AND THE DUTIES WHICH IT IMPOSES. 

The second state of a Brahman is that of Chrikastha ; a name given 
to those only who are mg,rried and have children. A young Brahman, 
upon his marriage, ceases indeed to be a Br4hmach4ri; but neither is 
he considered to be a true Orihastha, while his wife, on account of 
tender age, remains with her parents. The Grihasthas compose the 
body of the caste, maintain its rights, and settle the disputes which 
arise. It belongs to them also to watch over the observance of the 
Brahman ical rules, and to recommend the practice of them by their 
precept and example. 

A Grihastha Br&hman should rise in the morning an hour and a 
half before the sun. On getting up, his first thoughts should be 
directed to Vishnu. About an hour before sun-rise, he walks out of 
the village, intent upon a business of great importance to a man of this 
caste, that of attending to the calls of nature. The place is chosen 
with great circumspection, and decency requires of him to put off 
his clothes and slippers. 

The demands of nature being discharged, he washes himself with 
his left hand; which, on account of this impure use of it, is never 
employed in eating, nor allowed to touch the food. The number of 
times they must wash, and what particular parts of the body, with the 
kind of water and earth which they must use in purifj^ing, and many 
other observances which decency prevents me from enumerating, are 
detailed in the xitual of the Brahmans. One of their devotees, called 
Vamkta, has drawn up a digest of the rules to be followed on the 
occasion, long enough to fill half a dozen pag^s. Amongst his 
admirers, the great, King of Lippa is spoken of as one of the most 
zealous. 

I must not omit to notice a particular ceremony, which is never 
forgotten by a Brahman, on the occasion alluded to ; namely, that of 
putting the Cord over his right ear, which is supposed to have the 
virtue of purifying from corporeal stains. According to the princi- 
ples laid down in their writings, the water, the V^das, the sun, the 
moon, and the air, are all contained in the ears of the Brahmans; and 
it is Upon this notion, that in discharging the function alluded to, 
they put the cord over the ear, as a means of purification. By the 
same rule, after sneezing, spitting, blowing the nose ; after sleep, or 
l^ing^ in tears, and in many similar cases, they seldom fail f o touch 
the right ear in order to purify themselves from the uncleanness 
which these acts occasion, 

^ . We have before observed that exterior cleanness of the body, kept 
up m me Hindu way, is a higher recommendation than any other 
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quality wliatever. Greatness and dignity are supposed to exist wher- 
ever it is conspicuous. This feeling has led to the study and invention 
of a thousand minute and trifling practices, which are more systema- 
tically pursued by the Brahmans than by the other castes : and it is 
upon this superiority that they chiefly plume themselves, and think 
themselves entitled to look with contempt on all that neglect it. 

After obeying the mandate of nature, the next care of the 
Grihastha Brahman is to wash his mouth. This is no trifling matter 
to him. The care with which he must select the little bit of wood 
with which he rubs his teeth, the choice of the tree he must cut it 
from, the prayer he must address to the deities of the woods for 
permission, and many other ceremonies prescribed for the occasion, 
make a part of the education of the Brahmans, and are described at 
great length in their books of ceremonies. 

^ The scrupulous attention with which they perform this 
operation every morning, with a piece of wood always fresh cut from 
the tree, leads them to make a comparison very unfavourable to the 
Europeans, many of whom altogether neglect the practice; and those 
who most regularly adopt it, add to the horror of the Hindu, when he 
sees them rubbing their teeth and gums with brushes made of the 
hair of animals, and using them again and again, after being soiled 
with the pollution of the mouth and the saliva. 

Happy is he who, after the cleansing of his mouth, can wash 
himself in a running stream. It is more salutary to the soul and 
the body than the water he could find at home, or in a standing pool. 
An aflfair of so great importance is necessarily accompanied with 
many rites, as frivolous in our eyes as they are indispensable in theirs. 
One of the most essential is to think at that moment of the Ganges, 
the Indus, the Kistna, the C4very, or any other of the rivers whose 
sacred waters possess the virtue to efface sin; and then to implore 
the gods that the bath they use may be no less available to their 
souls than one of those nobler streams would be. 

While in the water, it is necessary to keep their thoughts fixed 
stedfastly upon Vishnu and Brahma ; and the bathing ends by three 
times taking up handfuls of water and, with their faces towards the 
sun, pouring it out in libations to that luminary. 

When he comes out of the water, the Grihastha Brdhman puts 
on his clothing ; which consists of one piece of cloth, uncut, of about a 
yard in width and three yards in length. It has been already soaked 
in the water, and thus made pure from all the stains it had contracted. 
He then completes his dress by rubbing his forehead with a little of 
the ashes of cow-dung or with the paste made of sandal wood. He 
then drinks a small quantity of the water which he has taken out of 
the river ; and the remainder he sprinkles around, three times, in 
honour of all the gods, mentioning several of them by name, with the 
addition of the earth, the fire, and the deities who preside over the 
eight cardinal points ; and he concludes the whole by a profound 
iwerence to the whole circle of the gods, 
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It would be tedious to describe the variety of gestures and 
movements which the Brahman exhibits in such cases. But we 
may select’ one particular, namely the signs of the cross, which he 
aistinetly makes as a salutation to his head, his belly, his right and 
leic shoulders.^ bor, after saluting all external things he commences 
with the particular salutation of himself in detail. Every member 
has its particular salutation. Even the fingers are not forgotten, as 
he touches each of them all round with his thumb. All these actions 
are accompanied with prayers or the Mantras, of which' we shall 
speak in the following chapter. 

ft seem to be time for the Brahman to go home, 

alter his leisure has been so long occupied with ceremonies ; but he 
tos still a prapr to offer to the tree Ravi, consecrated to Vishnu, 
ne implores the tree to grant him remission of his sins, and then 
wa vs lound it seven or fourteen or twenty-one times, always 
increasing by seven. ^ 

In going home, he always takes with him a little pitcher of 
water and some flowers, both of which are necessary for the sacrifice 
um™ u ® obliged to offer soon after his return to his house. 

en Im en^ters, he must read some of the Purdnas, or hear them 
read. He then makes the Honiam; after which’he may attend to 
his private affairs. 


He orders dinner about mid-day. This is provided bv the 
women; though the ordinary Brahmans value themselves on'' their 
s '1 in cookei^ The great object here is absolute cleanness in the 
preparation. Many precautions are necessary for this. The clothes 
of the women employed must be newly washed, their vessels fresh 
scoured, ihe place must be neat, and free from dust ; and the eyes 
of strangers must not pervade it. . ’ 


+ ,, dinner is preparing, the- Brahman returns a second time 

to tne river. He bathes again, repeating almost all the ceremonies 
m the same order as in the morning. But the anxious care is in 
mtuimng hoine, lest he should happen to touch any thing on the 

f^^i fu ’ such as by treading on a bone, on a bit 

of a leather, or skin, on an old rag, broken dish, or any other thing of 
that nature. TJpon these points, however, it must be allowed, they 
are nob all equallj’" scrupulous. 

nf extiaoidinaiy purity appears to him necessary, on account 

in Viic! 1**^*^^^ w about to offer to the idols which he keeps 

man has them of his own ; and on the present 

rSl hoiled.rice, fruit, and 

a small portion of the dishes provided for dinner. What is thus 

thS'lacre? distributed after dinner, and eaten as some- 


The Brahman being seated on the ground, his wife lays before 
him a banana leaf, or some other leaves sewed together, and sprink- 


I 
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lino’ them with a few drops of water, she serves the rice upon this 
simple cover ; and, close by it and on the same leaf, the different 
things that have been provided ; all of which consist of the simple 
productions of nature, or of cakes. The rice is seasoned with a 
little clarified butter, or a kind of sauce, so highly spiced that no 
European palate could endure its pungency. 

The manner of serving up all this would appear very disgusting to 
us, as it is entirely performed by the hand ; unless where the woman, to 
saW her fingers, is obliged to take a wooden spoon. But this rarely 
happens, as 5ie Hindus generally have their food cold and their drink hot. 

The viands being before him, the Brahman before be touches 
them, sprinkles some drops of water round his plate ; but, whether 
to attract the dust that might blow over his rice, or whether as a 
sacrificial libation to the food, I know not. But, before he puts a 
morsel into his mouth, he lays upon the ground a little of the rice 
and the other things set before him ; and this is an offering to the 
'progenitors, and their portion of the meal. 

At length he begins to eat ; and he has generally some poor 
Brahmans with him as guests, and, more particularly, strangers 
belonging to the caste, if his means permit him to entertain them. 
Hospftality is greatly recommended among the Brahmans ; but they 
are bound to exercise it only towards persons of their own caste." 

The repast is quickly finished, as in swallowing they have neither 
the bones of fish nor of flesh to dread. They rise immediately, and 
wash both hands, although one only has been soiled ; for the left being 
reserved for other purposes, as we have already mentioned, cannot 
even be employed in washing the right, and the lawful wife of the 
Brahman alone can pour water over it for that purpose. 

After washing his hands, he rinses his mouth twelve times. He 
never uses a toothpick ; at least he never uses one twice, thinking that 
none but such as ai'e inured to filth could use, for another occasion, a thing 
that had once touched their mouths and been polluted with saliva. 

To procure a good digestion, the Brahman, after his meal, 
chews some leaves of hasil, that had been some time before offered 
in sacrifice. This is a plant consecrated to Vishnu and, if he 
thinks of the famous ascetic Agastya while he is chewing it, or of 
the giant Kumbhakarna, his digestion will be improved, and will 
keep him free from every sort of distemper. 

Before voing out upon his affairs, or to visit his friends, his wife 
brings him betel” and the interval between dinner and sun-set is quite 
at hfs disposal. He commonly employs it in going into compuy. But, 
in mixino- with the world, he is required, above all things, to attend to 
the greafpreeept ; never to covet the goods or the wife of another naan. 
Such a doctrine, though but ill observed, is nevertheless a proof that 
the Hindus have not forgotten the principles of natural morality. 

When the man has finished his repast, the wife begins hers, 
Maiiu, Chap, III, 110. 

al5 
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on the same leaf which has served him. As a mark of his attention 
and kindness^ he is expected to leave her some fragments of his 
food; and she on the other hand, must shew no repugnance to eat 
his leavings : as an illustration of which I will here quote a story 
which I have read in one of their books. 

An old' Brahnian was so corroded with a leprosy, that one day, 
'' whilst he was at dinner, a joint of one of bis fingers fell off and 
dropped into his plate. His wife, who sat down, in her turn, to eat 
** what he had left, contented herself with moving a little to one side 
the fragment of her husband finger, and eat up the rest without 
betraying the least disgust. Her husband who was looking on, was 
so highly pleased with her conduct, that he bestowed the warmest 
praises upon her for such a mark of her attachment, and aslied what 
“ recompense she would desire to have for it, in this world.. ' Alas T 
cried she, bathed in tears, ‘what recompense can I look for ? Though 
“ young, I have no children, and have no hope of having any ; and I 
“ am likely soomto be placed in the wretched class of widows.’ ‘ No/ 
leplied the Brahman, in a firm tone, ‘ thou shalt not be without a 
reward for so meritorious an action. I will pi’ovide for thy happi- 
“ ness.’ And as he was a naan beloved by the gods and full of good 
" works, notwithstanding his leprosy, he obtained the boon of being 
‘‘ regenerated in this world, with his wife, for as many generations as 
they themselves should desire, with the possession of every thing 
They prospered accordingly, in this manner, as 
husband and wife, during three generations, with every temporal 
“ enjoyment ; and their happiness was crowned with a numerous 
progeny. Satiated, at length; with the blessings of life, the good 
u might not be renewed any more. So she 

« of’ husband also ; and they were both translated to the 

Satyaldka^ or Paradise of Brahm^.*’ 

return to the daily duties of the Grihastha Brahman. About 
&Q hour before sunset, he returns a third time to the river, and goes 
through nearly the same ceremonies as on the two preceding occasions 
of ^at day. He then goes home, offers the sacrifice of Hdmamj and 
T6&ds^e Bhdgavata, a book written in honour of Vishriu, metamor- 
phosed into the person of Krishna, and other books of that nature. 

IT both day and night into four equal parts, 

called bamam ; each watch consisting of three hours. The time of 
gomg to hedis towards the close of the fir^t watch of the night, or 
about nine o clock. The Brahman visits the temple in the house 
whm-e he resides, and must carry thither some offering; such as oil, 
fruit, incense, or even betel, if he is very poor. He walks round the 
temple four times, if it he dedicated to Vishnu; thrice if to Siva- 
^d only once if it he a temple of Vig’hn^gwara or Pillhiy&r. When 
he hows in adoration of this last divinity, he holds his' right ear with 

his left hand, and his left ear with the ricrht.'’ 


In reference to the subject of this whole chapter compare Mmiu, CSiap. HI. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE TRIPLE PRAYER OF THE BRAHMANS. 

The Triple Prayer of the Brahmans, called Saoidliyd, will be best 
illustrated by giving extracts from it, which, though they contain 
nothing but absurdities, will serve to unfold more fully the nature of 
the Hindhs and the spirit of that idolatry to which they are devoted. 

Each VSda ha!s its Sand'hyd ; and every Brahman employs 
that which belongs to his V^da. The following extract is taken from 
the Yajurveda. The BriLhman thus commences his introduction to 
the prayer : 

If he that is pure or not pure, in whatever trouble he may be, 
thinks upon him who has the eyes of the he shall be 

pure within and without/’ 

The Mlbtpalam, it will be observed, is the lily of the ponds, 
and extolled by the Hindus as the most beautiful of flowers. There 
are several species of it, having different coloui's. He who has the 
eyes of the Mldtpalam, is Vishnu. 

The original expressions .may be thus translated, word for word, 
into the language of the learned. 

jipctvitvcih pctvitvcbh sawdVds thctTYi gutopivco 

Impurus pui’us in qudcumque necessitate repertus 

Yasmaret PankariiUMlcsham Sahahirahhydntarc^m 

qui meminerit oculoslilii aquatici habentem hie intra, intus 

Suchih. 
purus (est). 

This stanza will probably sound harshly in the ear of a European ; 
hut I thought it not unmelodious when 1 heard it pronounced by a 
Brahman, with strong utterance, and without omitting any aspiration. 

He then invokes the seven superior worlds^ the names of which 
are BMh, BUuvas, Swarga, Mahtar, Jana, Tapa, Satya. The first is 
the earth, and the last the world of Brahma, the most elevated of 
all They are commonly enunciated by joining to each name the 
word Ldha, which signifies world, or more properly place, and bears 
a close resemblance to the Latin word locus. 

In pronouncing those sacred words Bkuloka, Bhuvaldka, Swarga- 
Idka, the Brahman °shuts his nostrils and every other opening sinks 
apparently into profound meditation, and separating each word by a 
short pause from the next, he fills up the interval with the sacred and 
mysterious monosyllable Om; a word pronounced with as much awe 
and reverence by him as the holy name Jehovah amongst the Jews, 
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It; evidently appears by all the circumstances under which 
this mysterious monosyllable is used, and the manner in- which it is 
uttered, that it carries with it the idea of a supreme being, one and 
indivisible, like the sound Om. ° 

Both in beginning and ending the reading of any Ygda, or when 
listening to any sacred composition, the Brahman must always pro- 
nounce this monosyllable silently, but distinctly, within himself. 

In like manner it is always prefixed in pronouncing the words 
which represent the seven superior worlds, as if to shew that these 
seven woxdds are manifestations of the power signified by the word Om. 

In an old Parana, we find the following passage : All the Rites 
ordained in the V^das, the sacrifices to the fire, and all other solemn 
purifications shall pass away ; but that which shall never pass away 
is the word Om ; for it is the symbol of the Lord of all things/’ 

Although the interest of the Brahmans induces them to conceal 
the true meaning of this mysterious word, of which many of them 
indeed are ignorant, and all pronounce with the utmost secrecy j I 
think it can scarcely be doubted that it was invented to represent 
the idea of the only true God. 

1 , x. loilowing prayer, which they always recite at their morning 
bath, has the greatest power of any : ‘‘ May the Sun, may sovereityn 
Will, may the Gods who preside over our Will, and chiefly thcTu, 
O Moon I pardon the sins I have this night committed, by my will, by 
my memory, by my speech, by my hands, by my feet, by my belly/’ 

To this prayer he adds the following words : Fire has Brahm^ 
for its face ; Vishnu for its Head ; and Rudra for its Heart. The 
origin of the Earth is from on high. Prom smoke is engendered 
water, into which it is resolved ; and from the water is produced the 
Earth, as a sediment.” 

At the end of the prayers, the Brahman salutes the winds lodo-ed 
in various parts of his body ; of which they reckon ten, as follows : 

; a wind which originates at the anus, and pervadino- 
the body to the crown of the head, descends from thence to the 
nostrils and is the cause of the respiration which issues out of these 
organs for twelve inches, of which one-third escapes, and the remainiiicr 
two-thirds are inspired again into the body by breathing. 

-^p^na. wind resides in the region of the navel, and 

lorces out the solid and liquid excretions, as well as the accompany- 
ing wind, through their proper channels below. 

wardt digestion and escapes back- 

4. Samana, a wind which keeps all the rest in regular equipoise. 

5. Naga, the wind which occasions hickup and vomitino*. 

6. Kurma, which causes the tremor of the eyelids. 

7. KJlSdilcam, which produces phlegm, cough, and sneezing. 

8. Bivatci, which occasions stitches, shootings, and convulsions. 
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9. Mukha MalarnSu, which excites to laughter and weeping. 

10 Jananjaya, which resides in the head. At death. aU the 
other winds dissipate, and this alone remains in the corpse tor three 
da)^. On the third day it inflates the whole body, bursts the head, 
and escapes througli the cleft. 

All these winds are severally saluted by the Brahman ■when he 
prays during bathing; but those that he most frec[uently addresses 
himself to are the Apdna and Vyana, the winds which depart by 

the mouth and otherwise. . w , i r* 

In the last chapter I mentioned the salutation paid to the Angers, 
to the two thumbs, the two fore-fingers, and so forth, by the lirah- 
man, when in the act of prayer. The hands, the heart, the stoi^ach, 
the belly, and all the other parts of the body are saluted severaUy in 
the same manner. He then salutes the four cardinal points of heaven, 
by turning towards each, and bowing submissively before it. 

Heaven, earth, himself, are all objects of his salutation. 

He implores the elements, living or not living, to be wit- 
nesses of his prayer, and to answer it. 

Particular salutation is paid to the famous NL&ntmm Ga,yaf.n 
and to Saraswati, who is the wife of Brahma, but here taken only 

Lastly, he salutes his prayer itself ; and ends his devotions by 
saluting the whole of the Gods and Penitents in a body. 

In the prayer towards the south, they salute " 

Brahmans who have extended their career to the four seas They 
reckon but four on this occasion, although they generally admit the 
existence of seven ; namely the Salt Sea, the Juice of the Sugar 
SnrAmek! Liquid Butter, Curds, Milk, .ud Bure Water, 

One of the most striking passages m the Sand 
sort of Litany, comprising the twenty-six naines of Vishnu, under 
wWch he is Thus saluted” “Hail. Msavd ! 

G6vinddi” &c But let it not be imagined that these epithets 
convey any honourable distinctions in favour of the 
they m-e addressed. Kisavd, signifies one who has a fine head of haii , 
NdrdyaMd, one who makes the waters his abode ; Oom^a, ^ ' 
£eps Aelws ; and so on of the re.st. those appella^ns h^e a 

reference to fables related concerning Vishnu ; -vyhich fully d^c 

S what we have already suggested, that '^leT and 

all their prayers are taken, are of a later date than the tables ana 

the idolatry existing among the Hindus. 

The prayer which the Bithman addresses to tjie Sun contains 
1.BU SXJIU the preceding. It r.™ 

when thou risest ; Rudra (ov Siva), in t I of 

at thy setting : Thou art the precious stone of the an , king ot aay , 
Tbsei? ei of Sur deeds ; the eye of the world ; the measure of time 
Lord of the nine planets ; he that blotteth out the o 
honour him, and expels the darkness on the return of sixtj Gatika 
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(24 minutes) ; he who, in his chariot, bounds over the mountain of 
the north, which stretches ninety millions five hundred and ten Y6- 
janams (about nine miles); thee will I praise with my utmost strength; 
and do thou, in thy mercy, forgive all mine iniquities.” This prayer 
is closed with twelve, twenty-four, or forty-eight obeisances to the Sun. 

The tree Ruvi^ (called jirctsos-mara in Tamul) is thus addressed 
m prayer: “Thou art- the king, of the trees. Thy root resembles 
Srahmd ; tihy branches are like Siva ; thou grantest the remission of 
sins and a blessed world, after death, to those who have honoured 
thee in their lives by the ceremonies of the Cord and of Marriage ; to 
those who have ofi'ered thee sacrifices, have gone round about thee 
have saluted and honoured thee. Destroy my sins, and grant me a 
happy world after I die.” 

This prayer is followed by several turns round the tree, which is 
sacred to Vishnu. Indeed Vishnu, according to the Hindfi fables, is 
sometimes metamorphosed into this tree : and at the grand cere- 
monies of the Cincture and Marriage, a branch of it, as we have 
seen, is always placed under the alcove, and sacrifices are ofifered to it. 

The folio-wing prayer is believed to be no less efficacious than 
^ he preceding : “ As the wearied man leaves the drops of sweat which 
body, at the foot of the tree where he reclines ; as 
the bather in a sacred river is cleansed from his impurity; as the 
holy oblation is sanctified by the blessed herb Dharba: so may 
this water absolve mo from all sin.” 

XI, bathing the Brfthman pronounces, with slow utterance, 

the Namyana, Namah, or salutation to Vishnu, and also the 
mantras or five letters, N ama Sivdya, or salutation to Siva. These 

though extremely short, possess great virtue to purify 
both body and soul. • t' j 


some other prayers, so dark and unin- 
^ never comprehend their meaning, are always 

used by the Brahman while bathing ; and a few after it is over. 

*bem, they spread one of the 
cloths which form their dress, and to one end of it they fasten a 
hr^s pit^er filled with water, before which they prostrate them- 
selves Then they sit down and make several gesticulations. Some- 
toes they seem to be musing. Some of the prayers are uttered 

ToveH tl and others in so low a tone that persons who are 

moved by curiosity to listen, cannot at all understand them. Their 

of a school-boy rapidly repeating 
by rote a lesson which he has learned. In general Le cannot sup! 

appeamaoe, that they ha,, any 

“ mnoh do Heir prayers, ae 

T7eU as their other ceremonies, appear to be a matter of routine. 




The^ws religiosd, peepul, or poplar-leaved, fig tree. 



CHAPTER X. • 

Of THE FASTS AND FESTIVALS OF THE B R AH M ANS. 

The Brahmans are bound to keep frequent fasts through the whole 
year, from the time that they are invested with the Triple Cincture. 
Age,' infirmity, and even disease, unless in extreme cases, aflords no 
exemption from this duty. 

The two first days of the new moon, the eleventh, and when it 
is full ; the time of the solstices and equinoxes ; the period that pre- 
cedes and follows their numerous feasts ; the time of an eclipse, — are 
all attended with fasting. It is not so rigidly observed, however, as 
formerly, or as it is by some other nations. It consists in making, 
upon those days, the usual ablutions and other practices with more 
exactness, and with more scrupulous care, than on ordinary occa- 
sions, and in abstaining till simset from all prepared food. they 
may eat fruits, or take milk, without prejudice to the fast This is 
not called a meal; nor are they supposed to have had dinner unless 

boiled rice has been served . up with its usual seasoning. 

After those times of mortification they try to get something 
more dainty than usual,— but, above aU things, liquid butter; of 
which they are so fond as to drink it like water ; and, when dinner 
time arrives, they replenish their stomachs so heartily as to make up 
sufBciently for their former privations. ^ 

These fasts have for their object two purposes. The first is to 
obtain the forgiveness of their sins; and the second to avert the 
malign infiuence of the stars. 

A prudential motive may also have originally tended to the 
establishment of their frequent fastings, as conducing to their bodily 
health. The Brahmans, in general, add to their other nurnerous 
vices that of gluttony. When an opportunity occum of satiating 
their appetite, they exceed all bounds of temperance. Such occasions 
are frequent, on account of the perpetual recurrence of 
and ceremonies, all of which are followed by a repast at which they 
load their stomachs with an excess of nourishment This necessarily 
brings on frequent ailments, in a climate where all the bodily organs 
are so relaxed that excess of any kind, particularly intemperance, 
has the most serious effect. To obviate these consequences, and no 
doubt also to insinuate themselves into the esteem^ and good opinion 
of the public, they have adopted those periods of abstinence which 
attract the observation of the 'people, and afford them own stomac 
the necessary intervals for recovering its tone and natural energy. 

Besides the Brahmans, all the other^castes who are entitled to 
wear the Cord, and also several tribes of Sudras, who do not wear it, 
but who wish to make a respectable appearance in public, observe 
the greater part of the fasts. When the days of abstinence arrive. 
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they ky aside all servile virork. The tradesmen shut their shops; 
the labourers repose, and give rest to their cattle : the mechanics 
suspend their toil, and the manufacturers quit their looms. 

These occasions return so frequently that they amount to a 
considerable space of time in the course of the year, and are there- 
fore attended with a heavy loss. But, in a country where industry 

^ time is not much i*egarded; and 

the lazy Hindti finds more leisure than he wants for his simple and 
uniforrn round of occupation. Perhaps the love of idleness and the 
want of rest may have contributed a great deal to the introduction 
of a custom which affords so good a pretext for relaxation. 

The usages and customs which we have hitherto described are 
so opposite to ours, and the greater part of them appear to us so 
troublesome and ridiculous, that we find it difficult to conceive how 
so great a nation, a people so old in civilization should have adhered 
to them so obstinately as to preserve them to our times without any 
alteration. The attachment is so powerful that it has never yet 
entered into the imagination of any one of them to attempt a reform 
w change. Several of their philosophers, particularly Yemana, 
g^stycbj Jroittdn^ttu^pillixiy TiTuvalluvctiit and others, have indeed 
ridiculed them in their writings. But these authors, no doubt 
conpdered the danger of innovation, in matters of religion, as well 
as in government; and while they made the worship and civil 
usages of their country the subject of their raillery, they recom- 
mended a stiict compliance with both, and religiously conformed 
to it themselves. ° 

It is worthy of remark that, amongst the philosophical writings 
found in this country, where the authors are pleasant and satirical 
on the subject of religion and ceremonies, there is not one, as far as 
1 know which has been written by a Brahman. Ail that I have 
seen or hem-d of are the works of Sudras. Among these I miaht ac^aiu 
mention U^ruval^'wvan, a Pariah, Agctstya, and Pattanattu-rnllai, who 
have composed their poems in the Tamul language,' 'Saruvigny^Murtti, 
a Lingamite, who has adopted the Canarese tongue. One of the most 
celebrated m the whole country is VSmana, whose poems were 
originally written in Telugu, and now translated into many other 
IS affirmed that this philosopher lived within these one 

"‘'■"“‘“S' “0 “ 

fnvniS to observe that all the philosophers who have 

tmned the religion and c ustoms of the country into ridicule, are 
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modern authors, at least as far as I have been able to obtain correct 
information. There may have been ancient authors who have treated 
such subjects as philosophers, but their works have perished ; and I 
am led to believe that all the earlier works that tended to expose 
the absurd worship of the Hindus have been destroyed by the Brah- 
mans of late times, in order to arrest the progress of infidelity. 
They shew themselves equally earnest to discourage the circulation 
of the modern philosophical writings. 

There is so wide a difference between our religion and education 
and those of the HinduS;, that it is not wonderful that we should at the 
first glance feel so much dislike to their ridiculous and senseless cere- 
monies. Bub, in their judgment, ours are infinitely worse. The 
European manners, they think, would disgrace a barbarous people ; 
and they cannot at all comprehend how a race, possessed of qualities 
so ei.'.inenbly above other nations, should retain, in the intercourse of 
life, manners so low, so coarse, and so remote from theirs. 

With respect to the bondage in which we suppose they are kept 
by these usages, it is not perceived by those who have been trained 
from their infancy to practise them. The}^ perceive, likewise, that 
their neglect of them would bring public disgrace upon themselves ; 
as ever}* eye would be upon them, and as respect and esteem are paid 
only to the zealous observance of the ceremonies; while on the other 
hand a disregard of them would bring down public and private 
disgrace. But usages also grow into a habit, and the natui© of a 
pec^-^le so regularly accustomed to the daily practice of them renders 
them easy and familiar. 

At the same time I have found individuals among the Brahmans 
reasonable enough to admit that some of their customs were inconsis- 
tent with good sense, and that they practised them merely out of 
respect to public opinion, and to live like other people. I have also 
been informed that, in many particulars, there is no rule for their 
conduct, and that the greater number of the Brahmans did not so 
strictly confine themselves to the observance of their customs, but 
because others practised them, and because they feared their own 
nec^lect would be animadverted upon. 

o 

The regular observance of all their rites depends very much 
\ipon the degree of affluence in which they are placed. The liberality 
of the princes, as has been observed, endows many of them with 
villages and considerable territory, for which they make no i^turns. 
These villages, called Agmgrdma are inhabited only by Brahmans* 
The labourers who cultivate their lands reside wholly apart from 
theixi, in the adjoining villages. Those who live on the AgragTama 
beino' thus under the inspection of one another, are compell^, m 
common decency, to conform to the customs of their caste. ^ Yet 1 
would except siich of them as are possessed of so small a piece oi 
ground that thev are obliged to cultivate it themselves, iu oidei to 
procure a livelihood : for their labours in the field occupy thorn so 

(716 
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completely as to afford no leisure for those tedious ceremonies the 
rules of which they frequently do not understand. But they are 
despised on that account by their* bi’ethren, who look upon them as 
degenerate Brahmans ; while they themselves are enabled to be more 
faithful to their rules by the abundance of leisure which they enjoy 
and the amusement which the ceremonies supply to divert their 
lassitude; independently of the credit they derive from their 
regularity, and the public favour which it conciliates. 

^ The Brahman Gurus are obliged, and have a right from their 
station, to watch over the observance of the rules prescribed to the 
c^te. Those who are remiss, and notoriously negligent do not 
always escape with the severe reprimands or public ajapronts put 
upon them by the Guru, when be visits the district, but in most cases 
have a hue imposed upon them proportioned to their criminality 
and their means. 


The Purbhitas are also compelled, for the sake of giving a good 
example, and in order to avoid the contempt which their neo’lio'ence 
in this lespect would draw upon them, to be very rigid with I’egard 
0 the prescribed observances ; and their interest also prompts them 
to enioice the practice on others, as it is the means by which they live. 

^ Pfscision appears most conspicuously at the Sctma- 

VM riana, or public feasts, which are often given to the Brahmans. 

Me who are at the expence of the entertainment consider it as one 
0 e most meritorious of their deeds. They are given on various 
grounds ; as on the dedication of a new temple, to expiate by so good 
a work the sms of the dead, or to obtain success in time of war • 
sometimes to avert an evil constellation;' to procure rain in a great 
drought; to celebrate the birth or marriage of a great prince or other 
igh personage, and for other purposes of the same kind ; but chiefly 
the superstition of the country. It is unnecessary to 
add that the Brahmans, feeling the benefits they derive from such 

"'■g® adoption, and assign to them the 
highest rank m the order of good works. 

Bod 3.^’^ ^ Samarad’hana is announced, a general concourse of men 
nd women assemble at the place from seven or eight leagues around 

t,enerosity Of their entertainer can yield them. Sometimes above 

monies of the “ ^ watch upon each other, aU the cere- 
and fverv oL cft scrupulous nicety, 

whichTU perS^^^^ exactness with 

sZtiil prepared for dinner. Sometimes one 

-ods Tan^l! ^ of their 

o ds, an obscene song; and when it is finished, the whole com- 
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pany/many of whom understand not a word of it, roar out in loud 
ipprobation, Hara, hara, Gdvinda !” 

He who gives the entertainment is not permitted to sit down with 
:iis guests unless he be a Brahman Iiimself. If he belongs to any other 
saste, he does not shew himself in the assembly until the feast is over; 
ind then he prostrates himself before these “gods of the earth,’' whom 
le JmaJbad the honour to entertain; and they, in their turn give him 
ihe dsiTvddam or benediction. 

If, in addition to the entertainment, the beneffictor makes a 
3resent of money or cloth, he is trumpeted forth by he Brahmans 
ivbo share it, and exalted above the gods; and this is a sufficient 
'eward for his profusion. 

The Hindus in general, have the keenest relish for the most bare- 
faced adulation and the most fulsome praises. There is a whole caste of 
them, consisting entirely of flatterers, called the caste of the Bhats, 
whose only employment is to sneak with base servility into the pre- 
sence of persons of distinction, reciting or chaunting some verses in 
their praise, which they have got by heart, filled witlj the most enthu- 
siastic praise. The great man listens patiently to the sycophant, and 
has even the vanity to imagine that he is deserving of the lofty com- 
pliments which he hears, and rewards them with suitable liberality. 

The ceremonies and other practices of the Brahmans are so 
numerous and so frequently repeated, that they occupy the whole 
time of those who sincerely discliarge them. But, as we have 
observed, the greater number content themselves with .performing 
the principal ones, or such as in their opinion cannot be omitted 
without an open violation of the laws of decorum. 

There are but few among them, for example, who bathe oftener 
than once in the day, and repeat the whole of the long prayers pre- 
scribed; and the same is the case with regard to the fasting and 
abstinence from certain aliments which must never be eaten or 
touched. They conform to all their customs, while they are seen, 
but they are not so scrupulous when iu their retirement. Heiice 
comes the proverb so general among them : An entire Brahman at 
“the Agragrama; half a Brahman when seen at a distance; and 
“ a Sudra when out of sight.” 

But the attachment to these customs subsists in its fullest 
vigour, and they hold in sovereign contempt any one amongst them 
that would shew himself indifferent in any particular. 



CHAPTEE XL 

or CERTAIN PROHIBITED SORTS OF FOOD AMONGST THE BRAHMANS ; 

AND THEIR SECRET AND NOCTURNAL SACRIFICES. 

There are three articles of living particularly interdicted to the 
Brahmans : the eating of whatever has had the principle of life; the 
use of inebriating liquors, and the touching of food that has been 
dressed by persons of a difierent caste. 

The habit they acquire, from their infancy, of never eating flesh, 
and the aversion instilled into them for this species of food, grows up 
into such a degree of horror, that the sight of any person using it 
would induce in many of them the re-action of the stomach. It is 
not therefore more difficult to such persons to abstain from meat, than 
to a Jew or Mahommedan to renounce the flesh of the hog. 

This abstinence prevails not only among the Brahmans, but, as 
we have often had occasion to mention, among the various castes who 
are desirous of conciliating public esteem, and who, being educated 
in this particular in the same prejudices, keep up an equal aversion 
to all sorts of animal food. They likewise preserve the same abhor- 
rence of all liquors and drugs that intoxicate, and they would take 
it as the highest insult if it were proposed to them to taste any 
thing of that nature. 

It is not quite the same with those who reside in secluded places 
and are less exposed to observation. Not long ago a fire broke out in 
a village of Tanjore in the house of a Brl.hman, the only individual of 
that caste who lived there. All the neighbours came running, and 
removed the effects which they found in the house. With other things 
they discovered a large jar filled with pickled pork, and another half 
full of arrack. If the accident of the fire afflicted the distressed Brah- 
man, the discovery made in the house was scarcely less overpowering, 
although it w^ long kept up as a diverting joke by the inhabitants of 
the village as well as of the neighbourhood, through all parts of which 
the story spread. It may be fairly surmised that this was not the only 
person of his caste that was guilty of such a breach of its rules. 

Transgressions of this kind are still more common in the great 
towns, where it is more easy to procure the proscribed articles, and to 
enjoy them without detection. I have been credibly informed that 
some Brahmans in small companies, have gone very secretly to the 
houses of Sudras whom they could depend on, to partake of meat and 
strong liquors, which they indulged in without scruple. I also know 
of instances where these same Sudras were permitted to sit down with 
them, and to join in the same secret abomination. The forbidden 
dishes which they used in common had been dressed by the Sudras ; 
and to touch any food prepared by persons of another caste is a 
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violation of the rules of the Brahmans, still more abhorred than that 
of eating with them in coipmon. 

An inconvenience which /frequently attends thesesecret debauches 
is that tlie cook-maid is not always to be relied on for keeping the 
secret. I knew a young Brahman wench who was inveigled one day 
by the arts and importunities of a SMra woman, whom she frequently 
visited, to eat of a ragout which the Shdra woman had dressed. Some 
time after, they had a quarrel, and this sad indiscretion of the poor 
Brahman girl could not be expiated by all the shame and confusion 
with which the detection overwhelmed her. 

The secret use of intoxicating drink is still less uncommon than 
that of interdicted food, because it is less difficult to conceal. Yet it 
is a thing unheard of to meet a Brahman drunk in public. It may be 
allowed, therefore, that some individuals amongst them occasionally 
irdringe their rules in secret, on this important point; but it would be 
an injustice to their extreme sobriety .if we hesitated to believe that 
the Brahmans in general abstain from strong liquors and other 
inebriating substances, keep up a perpetual fast, and touch nothing 
that belongs to animals but milk, ‘ 

Th©^ punishment of offences of this class belongs to the Gurus., 
When they make their circuit, and pass through any place where an 
offender is detected, he is brought before them, and after hearing the 
charges against him, he is heavily amerced or corporally punished, or 
even excluded from the caste when the crime is very flagrant. 

But, of the great numbers accused, many are acquitted on the 
good repute in which they are held, and sometimes to avoid too much 
publicity. Various other reasons are found to palliate the faults of 
delinquents, and a Guru allows himself to be easily gained over, by 
presents, so as to refuse to take cognizance of the charge, or to find 
some other means of nullifying it. I was -an eye witness of the 
following instance of such connivance. 

Being at JDharmapuri, a small town in the Carnatic, while a 
Guru Brahman was making his visitation of the district, one of the 
caste was accused before him of having openly violated the rules res- 
pecting food, and even of turning them publicly into ridicule. The 
accusation was as well founded as it was important. The culprit was 
brought up before the Guru, who had previously taken the evidence 
against him, and now decreed that he should be divested of the Cord. 
At this awful moment, the man, apparently unmoved undei' so grievous 
a punishment, advanced to the middle of the assembly where the Guru 
was seated, and, after performing the sllshtangam in the most respectful 
way, addressed his judge nearly in the following terms : 

So you, with your council, have decided that I am to be divested 
‘‘ of my Cord. It will be no great loss to me. Two bits of silver will 
get me another. But I desire to know what your motive can be for 
'‘ degrading me in this public manner. Is it because I have eaten 
' " meat ? If that is the only reason, why does not the justice of a 
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“ Guru, which ought to be impartial, extend its severity alike over all 
offenders ? why should I be the only person accused out of so great 
a number of delinquents ? I look on one side, and there I see two or 
“ three of my accusers, with whom I joined not long ago in devouring 
'' a good leg of mutton. Here, on the other side, I turn my eyes, and 
‘‘ I see some more of them whom I dined with the other day, at the 
‘‘ house of a Sudra, where we cut up an excellent pullet. Allow me 
only to give in their names ; and I will also accuse many others 
whose consciousness has detained them from appearing at this 
assembly. But, if you will allow me, I will instantly bring 
testimony of the facts, and justify my accusation.” 

The Guru was evidently puzzled how to proceed, after a dis- 
course on so delicate a subject, and delivered with so much intrepidity. 
But, recovering himself, he cried out with much presence of mind : 
Who has brought this prattler hither ? Don’t you see the fellow is 
mad ? Turn him out, and let us be no longer tormented with his 
“ nonsense.” And in this happy way the Guru extricated himself 
from considerable embarrassment. 

But there are instances of more impious infractions of the laws 
on which we are treating than these, inasmuch as they have been 
conducted^ in secret, and consecrated by magical rites and Occult 
Sacrifices in honour of the gods. Id is not very long ago that some 
magicians, real or pretended, held their nocturnal ox'gies in secret, in 
a place which I knovr. In these they gave themselves up^to excesses 
of every sort. The chief mover was a Bi4hman. Some Sudras were 
his accomplices, who were previously initiated in the mysteries of 
darkness which were there solemnized. They eat and drank of all 
forbidden things ; and they closed the ceremonies of each day by 
some unknown magical sacrifices. The effects of such preparation 
were so much dreaded by the neighbourhood, that they were about 
to require the aid of the government to put down such dangerous 
combinations. But when the gang found they were discovered, they 
seulked away of their own accord. 

But there is one of these Occult Sacrifices in existence, and known 
to many, secret and abominable as it is. I mean the sacrifice, to the 
Saktis ; a word which signifies force ox /power. Sometimes it is the 
wife of Vishnu, and sometimes the wife of Siva that the votaries pre- 
tend to honour by this sacrifice ; but the primary object appears to be 
the worship of some certain invisible force represented by the emblems 
of Power Strength.'*' It is always celebrated with more or less 


** The worshippers of the Sakti, the power or energy of the diyiiie nature in 
action, are exceedingly numerous amongst all classes of Hindis. 

coinputed that of the Hindis in Bengal, at least three-fourths are of 
tins sect. This active energy is personified, and the form with,which it is invested 
aepenas upon the bias of the worshipper towards Vishnu or Siva. 

o. <2^se the SuM is termed Lahshmi (wife of Vishnu), and in the latter 

rarmiz, Bhavdm or Ddrga (names of the wife of Siva.) Even Sarasiuati (wife of 
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secrecy, and is more and more wicked, in proportion as those who 
assist at it are deeply initiated in its attendant mysteries of darkness. 

The least detestable of the sacrifices made to the Saktis are those 
in which the votaries content themselves with eating and drinking of 
every thing, without regard to the usage of the country ; and where 
men and women huddled promiscuously together, shamelessly violate 
the sacred laws of decency and modesty. 

These abominable sacrifices are principally conducted by the 
NdmaThdris, or those who exclusively profess the worship of Vishnu. 
In the meetings which they hold, all castes are invited, without 
excepting even” the Pariahs. All distinctions are abolished, and the 
Pariah is as welcome as the Brahman. 

They bring before the idol of Vishnu all sorts of meat that can 
be procured, without excepting that of the cow. They likewise pro- 
vide abundance of arrack, the brandy of the country ; of toddy ; of 
opium, and several other intoxicating drugs. The whole is presented 
to Vishnu. Then he who administers, tastes each species of meat 
and' of liquor ; after which he gives permission to the worshippers 
to consume the rest. 

In some varieties of these mysteries of iniquity, still more occult 
than those we have alluded to, the conspicuous objects of the sacrifice 
to the Saktis, are a large vase filled with arrack, and a young girl, quite 
naked, and placed in the most shameful attitude. He who sacrifices 
calls upon the Sakti, who is supposed, by this evocation, to come, and 
take up her residence in those two objects. After the offering has been 
made of all that was prepared for the festival, Brahmans, Sfidras, 
Pariahs, men, women, swill the arrack which was the offering to the 
Saktis, regardless of the same glass being used by them all, which in 
ordinary cases would excite abhorrence. Here, it is a virtuous act to 
participate in the same morsel, and to receive from each others mouths 
the half gnawn flesh. The fanatical impulse drives them to excesses 
which modesty will not permit to be named. . 

It cannot well be doubted thattheseenthusiastsendeavour by their 
infamous sacrifices, to cover with the veil of religion the two ruling 
passions, lust and the love of intoxicating liquor. It is also certain 
that the Brahmans, and particularly certain women of the caste, are 

Bramtia) enjoys some portion of homage, whilst a vast multitude of inferior beings of 
malevolent clmracter, and formidable aspect receive the worship of the multitude. 

In the Viddnta philosophy the active will of the deity is always spoken of as 

“original illusion.’' . . . .. x i. r x i 

In the S§-nkhya philosophy too nature, termed Prahriti, is said to be of eternal 
existence and independant origin. She is thus regarded as the bridge of^e 

men, is sometimes identified with Maya, as the personified energy or bride of the 

Supreme. 

Conneoted with this is the worship of Kadha, the favorite of the youthful Krishna. 

From PrakrUi all feinale nature is secondarily derived. Hence some parts of the 
Sakti worship, which lead to the introduction of gross unpuntics. (Wilson s sects.) 
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th© directors of those horrible mysteries of iniquity* Fortunately the 
great expence of these ceremonies prevents their frequent recurrence.* 

The Greeks, the Romans, and other ancient nations likewise bad 
their secret and abominable orgies, as well as the Hindis. Vice was 
honoured amongst them, and considered essential to the adoration of 
their gods and the gratification otjihe worshippers. It still raises our 
astonishment to perceive how far the wisest and most accomplished of 
all nations carried its indulgence in tolerating, and even sanctioning^, 
the excesses of every sort that were introduced at the feasts instituted 
in honour of Bacchus. And we are compelled to blush when we think 
of Greece, in her highest state of refinement, enduring the abominable 
mysteries celebrated at the festivals, and in the temple of Venus, 

^ Ancient authors have transmitted some account of the execrable 
rites practised by the Persians, in honour of their God Mithra ; and 
we also know the infamous ceremonies which the Egyptians adopted 
in honour of Osins. 


The ^cred Scripture also recounts, in part, in different books, 
the irregularities and crimes committed in honour of Baal. It like- 
wise ^udes to the detestable worship of Moloch, as practised by the 
Moabites and Ammonites ; which brought upon these races a dread- 
lui vengeance. 


It is thus that the genius and progress of idolatry have been 
Ted t^imilar msul^^ that ignorance and fanaticism ^vb in all ages 


worship is to a certain extent sanctioned by the Purinas hnfc if 
ea^ially lOT^nbedm a senous of works called tantras, and is thence called the 
syst^ 0^ system seems to hare originated in the early ages of Christianity 

W riteA ^ foUot^ers of the right hand and left 

that^e w'^oSy tirplaS* tte* MadSI^IW^ 

where these W we cetebrated in thrir Ml learn, 

Periya Po^yomnear Madr^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Pndukottei m Tinneyelly and. 

[Compare Wilson's sect and Granl’s Eeise nach Ost indien. IV. 135.] 



CHAPTEK XII. 

THE DIFFERENT AVOCATIONS OF THE BEAHMANS. 

If the Bralimans lived strictly according to the pimitive ndaa of 
their caste, they would keep themselves, retired in the remote viUages, 
occupying themselves with their ceremonie^, attending to the man^e- 
ment of their famUies, and particularly to ed«^tion oftiieir (M- 

dren : and what leisure remamed should be devoted to 
and meditation. But a life so philosophical is not compatible with-the 
poverty of some of them and the axjabition of the rest. 

Their real practice has been to insinuate themselves, by ^ 
address, into the courts of the princes of the county ; 
their affection and confidence, and to gam possession of the high^ 
offices BrAhmans are almost always the chief imnisters p^ those 
indolent kipgs who are sunk in pleasure and ^1®;^ 

other employment than the search after new delig^s and dehcaci^ 
forthe gratification of their perverted appetites. The happiness of 
their people, and the good government of their country, are 
foreign to their care. Women, baths and perfumes occupy all ^em 
leisure, and they are surrounded by those only who have learn^^to 
administer to their round of sensuality, or who can offer auy^ fee J 
object of pleasure or new mode of voluptuous enjoyment. ®“®® 

of government are devolved upon the Bi-ahmans, to whom they 
gafe all their authority, and the power of appointmg to every office. 

It may be easily imagined that, in this exalted sphere, they do 

not forget their relations and friends, but, on the dose 

their interests such persons of their caste as may aid them, by close 
union, in maintaining their authority. 

It is unnecessary to remark that Brahmans thus exalted in rank, 

CeMr proper condUion. E.|.ged i. f 

dom or a province, they have neither the time nor the^inclination to 
undergo tL tedious course of their ceremonies. But having 
in fhefr hands and beihw the source of punishments and reward^ no 
rTe™ to »pr..=b them »Uh the de.ettctio« of the» 

2 ° o'ime ThJ rank places to out of the read, of the 

- Tt is a favourite proverb with them, thatJ‘/or the belly one 
plays many tricks.” And indeed it would 

number of methods thev take to acquire a hving. borne practise 
meSe aX it is said, uot unsuccessfully. Others go into the 
rrmy Xd te are manV of these in the Mahrata cavalry. _ 

Some devote themselves to commerce, particularly in 
of and they are considered intelhgent merehants. Bat 
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n.» w., — LXjtJXxreS;: 

quality of 

commanded to search nothing which they tny. 

follow lucrative to those Who 

Forneariy every sfaCiAhlv!;^^^^ expence, 

called Cf^ttmZt erected of charity, 

received, and £ keeper of th?iS““ f be 

any-thingfor theii 

lays out by the lar<ye endowmpnfQ* j he 

support these hospitable establishits!^"'^^^^* contributions that 

excellent spies^m^war Time^ ^henTherr^^ renders them 

they will n^ot take partAw^h tth fcnAEon^^^^^^ 

tions^o7a vmy LTsoA® anftoA*^^^^^^ frequently descend to occupa- 
own eyes. sLe^ the’rare very contemptible in their 

belong to the temples of the ido?s A 

these, the rich Brahmans al wave W ^*^bers profess cookery ; and, of 
do they object to perforin this" office In ki tchens. Neither 

this incongruity arises out of it thaf +v, service of Sudras ; though 
caste, must not touch the dishes wK^^l beiug of an inferior 

cookery. Neither, on the other iT^ uses for his 

domestic permit him to withdraLf^“‘^’T^ prejudices of the 
he had served up. What . ,1, "°“ the plates which 

qaentlyeiiterX>XiXXX.^jK^*^™‘^''^v^ 

servants ; and, when we take th^^ becorne their JDubdshis^ or upper 
condition of life must appear to a. aceount, this last 

be placed ; becausrwaEl An hfmaSr be can 

breakhisownrules,andexposLMm tfi continually to 

Ihose who are far removed from^K^^blement in its utmost degree, 
cannot imagine how people of their cLhf Europeans 
completely to divest theLelverof alSt be induced, by hire, so 
servants of men whom they coAider become the menial 

— ^ y considei as of the lowest and most 

“ Hind. Dob’hasi Brahmana are lodged and fed 

general a,„.. S. Dwi, too B’lusHi, language. An InlrprSrUd 
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ffi-ovelling manners. Those, however, who comply, justify themselves 
by their old maxim: "for the belly, one will play many tricks.”' 

The superstition, which reigns without controul in India, is a 
never-failing resource for the Brahman to supply all his wants. 
Any malady, dispute, jouimey, or other undertaking ; any bad omen 
or unpleasant dream, or any of a thousand other things that con- 
tinually happen in life, makes it necessary to have recourse to them, 
tO' learn what evil or good is to follow. In all cases where they are 
consulted, they resort to the Hindh Almanack, of which each has a 
copy, where are inscribed the good days and the evil, propitious and 
unpropitious moments, fortunate and malign constellations. Upon 
these they pretend to calculate, and give their dupes an answer, more 
or less favourable, in proportion as they are paid. 

Going on in this mountebank way, they have a cure for every 
disease, and have always an answer ready to suit every oei^sion. 
When a matter comes before them that will pay well, they give all 
possible importance to their response by inventing some fine story 
that will exactly apply to it. And, in short, wherever imposture 
and deception can avail, they are never at a loss. 

“ What is a Br&hman,” I was one day asked, in a jocular way, 
bv one of that caste with whom I was intimately acquainted : “ he is 
an ant’s nest of lies and impostures.” It is not possible to describe 
them better in so few words. All Hindfis are expert m disguising 
the truth: but there is nothing in which the caste of Brahmans so 
much surpasses them all as in the art of lying. It has so 

deep a root among them, that, so far from blushing when detected 
in it, many of them make it their boast. 

I had once a long conversation on the subject of religion, 
two Brahmans, who came to visit me. They were of that sort who 
live on the popular credulity. Our conference ended by their 
frankly confessing the truth of the maxims of the Christian religion, 
and its excellence when compared with the absurdities of Pagamsni. 
“ What you say,” they repeated to me, over and over agam, with 
the appearance of conviction : " what you say is true. Well . 1 
answerU “if ^hat I say is true, that 

" people must be false ; and you are no better than impostors. 
“That is true also,” they “we lie, because we gaan our 

“ bread by it ; and, if we preached to our people such truths as you 
“ have now inculcated so fully, we should have nothing to put in 
“ our bellies.” 

Flattery is another of their prime resources. They are by 
nature of an insinuating turn; and whatever may be their vanity 
and pride on other occasions, they make no scruple to cringe m 
the most fawning way before persons from whom ‘hey expect any 
favour. They likewise attach themselves ^^7 ^ 

merchants or other wealthy persons ; and all Hind^ being 
extremely vain, the Biihmans who thoroughly know them, 
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sMlfuUy take advantage of this disposition in persons who can 
afford to make rt worth their while, and lavish upon them the 
utmost profusion of praise. They well know how to adapt their 
flattery to the particular taste of the individual, sometimes by 
composmg verses in his praise, sometimes by publicly relaW 
anecdotes or mcidents in his life, true or false, if they are th hil 
advantage. Sometimes they overwhelm him with blessings: tell 
mm his forti^ne, and give him assurance of the enioyment of 
temporal delights for many years. Such flatteries and encomiums, 
ridiculous M they are, give infinite pleasure to those who receive 
them as the blazon of their merits ; and the flatterer whose 
invention has been roused by want or some other cause, receives 



CHAPTER XIII. 

OF THE TOLEEATION OF THE BRAHMANS IN RELIGION, AND THEIR EIGOTRT 

IN POLITICAL AFFAIRS. — ^THEIR CONTEMPT OF STRANGERS. 

I “HAVE elsewhere observed, that it is a principle among the Brah- 
mans in general, to honour all the Gods of the country, as there are 
none of them in direct opposition to the rest j and that the wars and 
disputes which have occasionally arisen out of that circumstance have 
not been of long duration, nor hindered them from soon returning to 
a state of amit^ I have also mentioned that, in .consequence of this 
principle, the greater number are displeased with those sectaries who 
are so closely attached to the worship of any particular deity as to 
disregard all. others, or at least to look on them as inferior and 
subordinate to him whom they prefer. 

But, are those tolerant Brahmans the less' attached, on that ac- 
count, to the religion of their country and the worship of their idols ? 
What I am going to say on this subject may appear paradoxical ; but 
it is by no means uncommon with them to speak in the most con- 
temptuous style of the objects of their worship. They appear in the 
temples without the least symptom 'of attention or respect for the 
divinities who reside there. Indped, it is not a rare thing to see them 
chuse these places in preference, ifor their quarrels and fights. And, 
in general, the prostrations they make to their gods of brass and 
stone do not appear to proceed fpom any pious impulse. 

Their faith and their devotibn are sometimes excited by human 
interests and motives. They exhibit a great reliance on those gods 
through whom they get their bread ; but when they have nothing 
to gain, or when they are not observed by the profane, they seem to 
care little about them. 

The legends concerning the Pagan gods are universally so trifling 
arid absurd that it is no wonder the people should sicken at the ridi- 
cule of addressing them in worship. It is not a dangerous thing to 
lauffh at them ; for they will frequently join in the joke and carry it 
farrher. Many of them have songs or scraps of rhymes, abusive of the 
gods whom they outwardly adore ; and these they sing or recite pub- 
licly, and with glee, without any apprehension of moving the S'^ger 
or vengeance of the impotent beings to whom they are applied. Ihe 
Sfldras, who are more simple and credulous than the Brbihmans, would 
not be so tolerant; and it would be very unsafe for any one to turn 
into ridicule the deity whom they profess chiefly to revere. 

What mainly contributes to the contempt which the BrAhmans 
really feel for the gods whom their interest, education, and general 
custom lead them outwardly to aiiore, is the clear and distinct kno'"'- 
ledge they possess of a God eternal, the author, and flrst cause of all 
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tilings ; of a Being infinite, all-powerful, extending thiwh all im- 
material, existing of himself, boundless in understanding, who knows 
all things, who guides all things, infinitely wise, of a purity which 
excludes all passion, propensity, division, or mixture. This is the 
idea they entertain, and which their books declare of PccvcL'i/yipciTCi^ 
vastu, Para-Brahma, Paramdtmd; and it is the literal signification 
of the preeeding^expressioDs which the Br4hmaris employ to explain 
the nature and the attributes of the Supreme Eeino-. 


These expressions, extracted from their bookstand several more 
which I may likewise produce, signify the perfections of God, to which 
I have alluded. But the evil is, that the principal part of those high 
attributes, which only pertain to the Supreme Being, the creator and 
sovereign master of all things, have been prostituted to the fabulous 
deities of India, mixed with a number of others, accommodated to the 
vices and passions of men j and which therefore can have no effect 
but to degrade and vilify the nature of the true God. 

But can if be credited that the Brahmans, holding opinions so 
lofty of the deity, should descend to give the appellation of God to 
that innumerable multitude of living or inaniih^te creatures which 
are worshipped by the illiterate crowd ? They miist, at another ^ra, 
have confined their adoration and homage to the supreme and only 
God, whom they now appear to know but in speculation. Him alone 
the Mindiis in remote times seem to have adored. 


But custom, interest^ appearances, and all the other feelings by 
which human nature is corrupted begin to prevail. They exist no 
where more powerfully than in the hearts of the Brahmans ; for they 
have kept the light from their own eyes ; they have stifled the cry of 
meir consciences, by. substituting for the worship of the only and true 
God the absurd and irrational adoration of lifeless idols. “ Professinv 
themselves to be wise they become foolk” God, whose ima<^e they 
have disfigured by their abominations, has justly visited them with 
that severe judgment which the holy Apostle Paul has informed us fell 
upon certain philosophers of his time, who shunned the light, as the 
modern Brahmans do, and has delivered them up in the same manner, 
giving them over to a reprobate mind.” These are the words of the 
Apostle in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans ; the whole of 
which, from the eighteenth verse, may be perused as an eloquent 
descnption of a community sunk into an abandoned state of manners, 
to be compared only with the worst part of society in India. 

^ vast difference between the ancient philosophers 
and the modem sag^ of India, that the former were too few in number 

if® sufficient support to combat 

Smfn ^‘^® which the multitudehadfaUen ; whereasthe 

did S : ^ Tif^ seriously desired it, and if their interest and passions 

thoWdT by a single effort, the 

v^hole edifice of idolatry m India, and substitute without difficulty. 
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in its room, the knowledge and worship of the true God ; of whom 
they themselve still preserve the loftiest conceptions. 

But, to return to the religious toleration of the Brahmans, we 
add that they carry it much beyond the universal adoration of all 
the ’deities of their own country. It is a principle established and 
taught in their books, and maintained by themselves in discourse, 
that in the world, there must be an endless diversity of laws and 
of worship (expressed by their word anantaveda, which signifies 
an infinity of religions) not one of which they can condemn. 

■ They would respect Muhammedanism, such as it is professed in 
India, with all the trappings and superstitious additions of ceremonies 
with ’which it has been overloaded : but the weight of the yoke 
which its propagators have imposed on their necks, -with an utter 
disregard of their laws, has brought both them and their religion 
into abhorrence. 

The Christian religion, in itself, is not disliked by them. They 
admire its pure morality ; but they perceive also that it wpuld nut 
be easy for a plain Hindu to conform to some of its precepts, ihe 
Christian religion condemns and abjures the greater part of their 
usages on account of the superstition with which they are tainted; 
and thence, in some districts particularly, it becomes quite insupport- 
able The Hindus who embrace it appear no longer to be branches 
of the same national family with themselves, having renounced the 
usatyes which the adherents of the ancient faith consider as the only 
sacred bond which can unite them indissolubly together. 

I have often thought, however that interest was a good deal 
concerned in their hatred of the Christians, as they must perceive 
that, if that religion gained ground, it must be to their prejudice ; 
and that, if it ultimately triumphed, they would be left destitute 
of the means of subsistence. 

Upon the whole, we must conclude that the tolerant spirit of the 
Br&hmans, in regard to religion, arises from indifference about it ; 
most of them holding their own worship in contempt. 

They have been thought intolerant in their religious practices, 
because they do not open the gates of their temples to Europeans, but 
refuse to admit to their ceremonies such of them as are attracted by 
curiosity to see them. But the reserve which the Hindus maintain lu 
such cases by no means proceeds from an intolerant feeling with regard 
to religion, but wholly from a dislike of the unprepared condition and 
the uncleanness in which, according to their prejudices, the Europeans 
continually live. If these strangers would cease from taking anahs 
into their domestic service; if they would abstain from eating the flesh 
of cattle, give up their offensive dress, with their boots, gloves and 
whatever is made of animal skin, and accommodate themselves, m 
however small a degree, to the other leading usages of the country, 
they would experience from the Hindii the most perfect and unbound- 
ed toleration. 





Having sometimes in my travels come up to a temple where a 
multitude of the people were assembled for the exercise of their 
worship, I have stopped for a while to look on; and the Brahmans, 
, who direct the ceremonies, have come out, and, upon learning who I 
was, and my manner of living, have invited me to go in and join 
them in the temple; an honour for which I always thanked them 
unfeignedly, as became a person of my profession to do. 

But if the Brahmans manifest that it is agreeable to their princi- 
ples to shew indulgence in whatever immediately concerns their 
religion, the case is very much altered in regard to their Civil 
Institutions. In this particular they are the most intolerant of men 
Nothing appears to them well ordered but their own customs. In 
the world there are no really civilized men but themselves; and 
the habits and manners of the strangers, who are now become their 
masters, and live in the midst of them, they consider to be worthy 
only of a barbarous people. 

This pride and vain prejudice in favour of their customs and 
practices are so deeply rooted in their nature, that all the mighty 
revolutions to which they have been exposed have not effected the 
slightest visible alteration in their manner of living. Several times 
have they been subdued by conquerors, who have shewn themselves 
superior to them in courage and bravery; but they have always 
regarded their vanquishers as infinitely beneath them in civiliza- 
tion, education and accomplishments. 

After being subdued by the Muhammadans, in modern times, that 
fierce people, who could not tolerate any religion but their own among 
a race whom they had conquered, used every effort to impose their 
religious as well as civil institutions on the Hindus, who had all sub- 
mitted without resistance to the stern invaders. But all endeavoui‘s 
were in vain. The Hindus, who had surrendered to them ail they had 
valuable on earth,wbo saw their wives and their children carried away, 
and made no resistance; who beheld the fierce plunderers ravage their 
whole land with blood and fire, and yet rested quiet ; shewed a spirit 
never to be subdued, when any attempt was made to change their cus- 
toms and to substitute those of a foreign people. Even the lono* 
residence of their conquerors among them, during which every ai*t of 
seduction has been employed, without intermission, to entice their new 
subjects to comply with their modes of life, has produced no visible 
alteration in the old customs of the country. The lure of wealth and 
honours held out by the Moslim invader to all who would conform to 
his religion and rules, and the harsh treatment and contempt reserved 
for fhose who persevered in their own worship and forms; were all too 
feeble to move the Hindus, particularly the Bri,hmans; who have pre- 
ferred a state of vassalage, with the use of their own rites, to all the 
dignities and honours which would have been the reward of their 
compliance. After a long struggle, the haughty conqueror has been 
obliged to yield, and even, in some measure, to adopt the religious 
and civil customs of the vanquished people. ° 
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It must also be admitted that the harsh and tyrannical system 
employed by the Muhammadan invaders in the Government of a race 
of men so gentle, so submissive, so pacific as those they found in 
India, was but ill adapted to conciliate affection, or to abate the 
preju^ces which, in all times, they have entertained against 
strangers and their customs. 

The period of their emancipation from the iron yoke imposed 
upon them by those tyrants, and which they have endured for 
several ages without daring to complain, cannot now be far off. 
But the poor Hindu, though apparently insensible to the evils of 
life, cannot easily forget the numberless miseries which he has 
suffered for several hundreds of years from those cruel oppressors ; 
who, after subjugating an unresisting and obedient race, that never 
ventured to dispute their dominion, appear to have studied as a 
science the art of inflicting calamity and woe. 

The Muhammadans in India are disliked by the Brahmans, 
both on account of the tyranny which they exercise over them, 
without any respect to the imaginary lords of the earth, and also fop 
the small regard they shew to their ceremonies and customs in 
general. Buf they also find amongst these strangers, persons who 
equal or perhaps surpass themselves in haughtiness, in pride,^ and 
vain glory, and in most of the vices whicfli are familiar to either 
race : so that the one is never likely to coalesce with the other. 

There is this difference, however, that the Muhammadan on his 
part maintains but an empty pride, which has no other foundation 
than the office which he holds, or the 'dignity with which he is 
invested ; whereas the Br§,hman has the consciousness of his own 
excellence, which never forsakes him, but enables him to support 
his rank under all circumstances of life. Rich or poor, in prosperous 
or adverse fortune, he regulates himself continually by the sentiment 
which tells him, that he is the noblest and the most perfect of all 
created beings, that all other men are beneath him, and that there is 
nothing on earth so well ordered and so becoming as his usages and 
customs.^ 

He is likewise well convinced that there is nothing human in 
which he does not surpass the strangers who live in his country ; 
particularly in whatever relates to science. For, as to the arts, he 
considers them as greatly beneath his dignity, and sdited only to the 
degraded castes, who are not permitted to soar into the sublime 
regions of knowledge, accessible only to the Brahmans. 

The profound ignorance in which the Muhammadans in India 
Uv6 incapsiblc even of dipping into tho almanack, for whicb. 

they are "compelled to have recourse to the Brahmans, tends yaiy 
much to strengthen the good opinion which the latter ^tfrtmn of 
themselves ; which no beings in the world carry so fan But, if they 
were impartial, they would descend a good deal from this self-conceit. 
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■when tli6y^ perceive how far the Europeans, with whom they now 
live in familiarity, leave them behind in all the branches of knowledo’e 
which they cultivate in common. ° 


Nevertheless, a Brahman will always I’efuse to own that any 
European can be as wise as he is. He holds in sovereign contempt 
all the sciences, arts, and new discoveries which such a teacher could 
communicate, in the injudicious conceit that any thing not invented 
by himself can be neither good nor useful. And he is persuaded 
that every thing human that either can or ought to be known, is 
alr^dy contained in his books, while on the other hand, whatever 
be himself has not found out is suspicious, and ought to be rejected 
without farther examination. 

Such is the education of a Brahman, and such the principles in 
which he is universally and invariably trained up ; and it would be 
labour lost to attempt to correct his prejudices or to- alter his notions 
on such affairs. 

One frequently sees amongst them some individuals whom 
interest or other motives have induced to' acquire the European 
tongues, and who understand them very well But they are rarely 
seen with a European book of science in their hands ; and it would 
be somewhat difficult to convince them that any such work contained 
an atom of which they are ignorant, or that is not already to be 
found in books of their own. 


same time, although the BiAhmans will not allow that 
the Europeans equal them in the high departments of'kiiowledo’e 
they confess their superiority in some other respects. In particular' 
they love to talk of the humanity with which they carry on war' 
of the moderation and impartiality with which they govern the 
people under their controul ; and, if it were possible for this singular 
become familiar with any foreigners, it would certainFy be 
with the Europeans; whose good qualities of benevolence and 
humanity they acknowledge. But among the bright virtues which 

addicted to habits so gross and abominable according to their 
completely opposite to their own education and breedinc^, 
as well as to their institutions, that they quickly forget the favourabfe 
impiessions which their beneficence, moderation and spirit of equity 

and the hideous disgust 
■ hich must aii.se within him, when he sees Europeans feeding upon 
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the flesh of the cow : he, to whom the murder of one such animal is 
more appalling than manslaughter, and the use of its flesh more 
horrible than to gorge on a human carcase ? 

In what estimation can he hold men who admit Pariahs into 
their domestic service, or keep women of that vile tribe, as servants, 
or in a more criminal capacity: he, who feels a stain, and must 
immediately wash, if even the shadow of such a being passes 
athwart him ? 

What respect can he have for men who debauch themselves in 
public, who appear to consider the detestable act of drunkenness as a 
gallant feat : he, who has been taught to view it as the most infainous 
of all vices, and the most debasing to human nature; he, who, if he 
once offended in that way, would be consigned to the most degrading 
punishment ? 

What idea can he form of Europeans, when he sees them bring 
their females to mix in their intemperance, and beholds ^ women 
shamelessly laugh, play, and toy with the men, and even join them 
without blushing, in the dance: he, whose wife dares not sit down 
in his presence, and who has never known nor imagined that persons 
of that sex, with the exception of the common girls and prostitutes, 
could take it in their heads to amble and caper ? 

Another peculiarity which is nearly as shocking to the Hindus, 
is that of the European dress. It is so different from theirs, and m 
other respects, so cumbersome and incommodious in a warm climate, 
that it is not surprising they should think it fantastical and ridicu- 
lous. 

But what disgusts them most of all is the boots and gloves* 
In their imaginations, leather and all kinds of skins of animals are 
of so impure a nature that they must wash after touching them; 
and they do not understand how Europeans can handle, and even 
pmt on, without horror, the ofials ot a beast. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

OP THE MANNEES OP THE BEAHMANS. 

To complete our knowledge of the character of the Brahmans^, 
it will be necessary to draw an outline of their manners. Those 
who are most intimately acquainted with this caste of people, I 
believe, will generally agree that an exact and faithful poi’trait’of 
them will not be much to their advantage. I do not intend to 
enter very minutely into the subject of this chapter; and the greater 
part of what I have to say will apply, not to the Brahmans only, 
but to Hindhs of all other castes. 

Amongst the vices peculiar to them, we may place in the first 
rank their extreme suspicion and duplicity. These feelings appear 
very prominent wherever .their interest is in any degree committed. 
But, in general, the reserve of the Hindus, in all the circumstances 
of their lives, makes it very difficult to discover what is at the 
bottom of the heart ; and the skill which they possess in counter- 
ieiting what best suits their interest takes away all confidence in 
their most solemn protestations. 

I do not suppose, however, that these vices are innate, or that 
they spring from any natural bias- to be rogues and dissemblers. I 
rather suppose they proceed from the influence of the tyrannical 
governments under which they have existed for so many ages. Till 
of late, they have been habituated to live under the rule of a o-reat 
number of petty and subordinate tyrants, whose sole object appeared 
to be to emulate each other in the art of trampling op the people 
whom they governed ; which end they could most easily attain by 
the constant use of shifts and evasions. The feeble and timid Hindfi 
had no other means of warding off so much injustice and vexation, 
but by opposing trick to trick, and practising in his turn the dupli- 
city and dissimulation which were employed against him. Thus 
he grows expert in the practice of those arts. They are his defensive 
armour against despotism, and they are so often called into use that 
they have become-his natural protection. 

One olihe principal ties that bind human creatures together, 
the reverence we feel for those from whom we derive our existence, is 
almost wholly wanting among them. They fear their father, while 
they are young, out of dread of being beaten ; but from their tenderest 
years they use bad language to the mother,and strike her even, without 
any apprehension. When the children are grown up, the father him- 
self is no longer respected, and is generally reduced to an absolute 
submission to the will of his son, who becomes master of him and h.is 
house. It is very uncommon, in any caste whatever, to see fathers 
preserving their authority to the close of then' lives, when their 
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cliildi'en are mature. The young man always assumes the authority, 
and commands those who are the authors of his beino-. 

At the same time, when these have acquired absolute authority 
in the house, they are not deficient in attention to their fathers, 
mothers, and relations ; and, when grown old and infirm, they do not 
suffer them to be in want of any thing. 

No where in the world do parents shew more tenderness and 
attachment towards their offspring than those of India. But this 
fondness shews itself only in the most absolute indulgence of them, 
in every thing, whether good or bad. They have not sufficient 
courage and resolution to correct their faults, nor to repress the grow- 
ing vices. The experience of how little gratitude a foolish father 
receives from his spoiled children, has no effect upon them, and 
makes them neither more severe nor more vio-ilant. 

o 

As no pains are taken to curb the passions of these indocile 
infants, their minds are left exposed to the first impressions that assail 
them, which are always of an evil tendency. From their earliest 
years, they are accustomed to scenes of impropriety, which, at such 
an age might be supposed incapable of imprinting any image on their 
fancies : but it is nothing uncommon to see children of five or six years 
old already become familiar with discourse and actions which would 
make modesty turn aside. The instinct of nature is prematurely 
awakened by the state of bare nakedness in which they are kept for 
their first seven or eight years, and excited by the loose conversation 
which they frequently hear, the impure songs and rhymes which they 
are taught as soon as they can speak, and the lewd tales which they 
constantly listen to, and are encouraged to repeat. Such are the 
sources from whence their young hearts imbibe their first ailment, 
and such the earliest lessons which they learn ! 

It is superfluous to add that, as they grow up, incontinence and 
its attendant vices increase with them. Indeed the greater part of 
their institutions, religious and civil, appear to be contrived for the 
purpose of nourishing and stimulating that passion to which nature of 
itself is so exceedingly prone. The stories of the dissolute life of their 
gods; the solemn festivals so often celebrated, from which decency and 
modesty are wholly excluded ; the abominable allusions which many of 
their daily practices always recal; their public and private monuments, 
on which nothing is ever represented but the most wanton obscenities; 
their religious rites, in which prostitutes act the principal parts : all 
these causes, and others that might be named, necessarily introduce 
among the Hindus the utmost dissoluteness of manners. 

It is probably with the view of guarding in some measure against 
this dreadful depravity, that they hasten to marry their children so 
soon. ^ But marriage itself is but a feeble restraint in many cases on 
the evil consequences of so profligate an education. 

Domestic discord cannot fail to be prevalent in a country where 
the youths are trained so early to licentiousness, where the number of 
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young widows is so great, and where abortion is so common from 
most of them knowing the means of procuring it, and from believing 
it to be a smaller evil to cause the death of an unborn infant than, “to 
put to hazard the reputation of a frail matron. But many of this mis- 
led women whose minds do not shrink from the crime of infanticide, 
and who use ingredients to destroy the innocent victim, become 
sacrifice to their wickedness ; for it frequently happens that the deadly 
druo* extinguishes the life of the mother after that of the child. 

When the remedy does not take its intended effect, and when, 
there is no way of concealing the consequences of their frailty,, the 
Br4hman women, to prevent as far as they can the shame which 
condition would bring upon the family, give out that they are abont 
to make a pilgrimage to Benares, a solemn undertaking as common, ixx 
the Brahman caste for women as men to engage in. With the assistance 
of some confidential person whom they have admitted into the secret), 
they begin their journe^^, pretending to take the way to KaH, hnt^ go 
no farther than some neighbouring place, to the house of some relatiort 
or friend, where they remain in privacy till they are disencumbered 
of their load. This being arranged, and the child disposed of in a 
private way, they quietly return to their families. 

Besides the sources of corruption already noticed, which nre 
common to all the Hindus, there is one of a peculiar kind, known 
in several districts, though chiefly among the Brahmans, and some 
other classes of Hindfls the most distinguished for licentious habibs. 
Many of them possess a detestable book which is known under the 
name of kokk6ga Sdsira, in which the grossest lewdness and most 
infamous obscenities are taught, in regular method, and upon prin- 
ciple. I know not whether this abominable work exists in the vari- 
ous countries of India and .whether it be written in their several 
idioms ; but I know it is extant in writing, in the Tamul, and that 
it is mU with in the districts where that dialect is used. 

Among the Hindus those men who attach the idea of sin to the 
violation of the most trifling ceremony, see none in thej^eatest 
excesses of profligacy, such as the institution, contrived for their^grafcifi— 
cation, of the. dancing girls, or prostitutes, attached to the idolatrous 
rites in the different temples. The are often heard repeating a 
scandalous line, which attributes merit to such vague connections. 

It greatly tends to keep up domestic misrule amongst them, that 
adultery, on the womaffs side, although infamous and reprobate<i, xs 
not so severely punished here as in several of the other tribes. Thoy 
pay no great attention to it when kept private, and even if it becoro es 
public, as every Brahman must have a woman, and as he canoot 
possibly find another in the room of her who has dishonoured his 
bed, in any other capacity than as a concubine, the shortest WQ.y 
for Mm is to retain his wife, with all her failings, and to eori*oot 
them in the be?t manner he can. 

The disgrace, infamy, and shame which are the conseciueneos of 
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an erring wife, and wliich even extend to all her family, serve as a 
restraint upon many, and retain them in the path of duty, to put 
them upon finding the best means of cloaking their frailty, so that 
it may escape the eyes of the public. Those who are not so 
fortunate as to escape publicity, must expiate their errors by 
submitting* to be received in public with reproach and insult; and, 
in a county where no prosecutions take place on account ot verbal 
abuse when they have any dispute with other women, their slip is 
most certainly the first thing to be brought up. The contusion into 
which they are thus publicly thrown is a good lesson to others 
to be more careful in preserving their honour, or at least in saving 
appearances. 

But it will appear almost incredible that, notwithstanding this 
state of corruption and the relaxation of manners so widely diffused 
over all India, external propriety of behaviour is much better main- 
tained amongst them than amongst ourselves. The mdeeent pr^le 
and fulsome compliments which our fops are so vain of, and study 
as a science, are here entirely unknown. The women, shameless 
and dissolute as they are in other respects, would not join in such 
impertinent gossipping in public. A man who should talk in a 
familiar way with his wife would be thought an unpolished ridiculous 
person. One is never asked how his wife does, ouch an inquiry 
would be considered impertinent, and be felt by the husband as an 
insult It is still more requisite that when one visits his friends he 
should never shew any desire to see the wife, or even speak to her it 
they met, unless they be near relations. 

In no country is there a just medium in this respect. Our 
error is an excess of famUiarity. The fault of the Hindfis is too 
much reserve. 

The austere behaviour of the Hindus towards the fair sex arises 
from the opinion, in which they have been nurtured, that there can 
be nothin-^ disinterested or innocent in the intercourse between a 
man and a” woman; and, however Platonic the attachment might be 
between two persons of different sex, it would be infallibly set down 
to sensual love. They have not therefore been yet able to familiaiize 
themselves with the European manners in this particulai. xne 
politeness, attention, and gallantry which the 

towards the ladies, although often proceeding entirely fiom esteem 
and respect, are invariably ascribed by the Hindus to a diffeient 
motive- and they cannot see a European conducting a lady under 
his arm' but they conclude she must be his mistress. 

But this habit of reserve which they keep up J 
women of their own nation, together with the other ^ 

to and the severity with which they punish those who are guilty 
^r’Srstrongly suspected of such conduct, have the eSect to render 
the violation of honour much more rare, than it 
necessarily be, in a country where the men are, so eaily lu life, 
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accustomed to liceutiousness, and where there are so many young 
' widows who have it not in their power to re-marry. 

To all these motives for continency, we ought to add that the 
Hindft women are naturally chaste. In this respect they are 
undoubtedly of a very different character from what is attributed 
to them by some authors, who have but imperfectly observed their 
dispositions, and who have, no doubt, been deceived by the dissolute- 
ness of some females of the nation, who connect themselves with 
Europeans, or of the still greater number who follow the armies. 
From these particular instances, they have ventured to brand them 
in general with the odious imputation of unchastity. I believe their 
opinion to be erroneous, and I am confident that any person who shall 
inquire closely, and with impartiality, into their habitual conduct, as 
I have done, will join with me in revering their virtue. 

Having said so much of the methods taken by the BrS^hmans 
to encourage and stimulate that passion which of itself exercises a 
power suflSciently absolute over the human heart, I will say a few 
words on their mode of resenting any injury or affront which is 
offered to them. No creature whatever retains longer than they do 
the spirit of rancour. When they have nourished a feeling of hatred 
against any one, it often passes from generation to generation, and 
becomes hereditary in families. They counterfeit a reconcili9.tion, 
when their interest requires it ; but it is never sincere ^ and it is 
nothing uncommon to see a man taking vengeance for an injury 
offered, many years before, to his father or grandfather. 


In their view of obtaining satisfaction, a duel would be sheer 
folly. Assassinations, and even fisticuffs, beyond a gentle blow or 
two, are almost unknown among them. Their disposition, naturally 
timid and cowardly, does not admit of methods of revenge so 
dangerous and bloody. In cases of deep offence, the Brahman prefers 
to avenge himself by the means of some evil-engendering MantTaTYij 
or by having recourse to some famous magician, who, by his spells 
ai:xd,enchantment, may strike his enemies with terror, or effect them 
with some incurable disease, i 

Their manner of shewing their wrath is, by scolding stoutly 
and ban(^ing the grossest and most infamous abuse; in which 
ax^mplishment the Brahmans are not surpassed by any other caste, 
i hey will also to ruin their adversary by calumnies and other 
secret attacks; in which, sooner or later, they will succeed. 


, though held in particular horror by the 

whole of the Hindus, and though less frequent among them than in 
i^ny other nations, are however not unknown. It is the women 
chiefly who resort to self-slaughter, in moments of despair, almost 
always brought on by the harsh and tyrannical mannm^ in which 
they are treated. They put an end to their life by hanginor them- 
selves, or plunging into a pond or river ; and the general cause of this 
clesperate end is, as we have just mentioned, family discord. 
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Besides that great connecting link of 
reverence a virtue so little appreciated among the Hindus, tie 
Brahmans are likewise destitute of the other 

wSch infuse the spirit of mutual agreement and union into the 
social body, moulding it into a large community 
Tne another in every difficulty, and mutually contributing whatever 
is iu their power to each others welfare. 

The Brahman lives but for himself. Bred in the belief that 
the whole world is bis debtor, and that he himself is called upon 
for no return, he conducts himself in every circumstance of his 

Se wX£ »ost ateokte s.lfah.eas. The teelihp »[, 
ation and pity, as far as respects the sufferings ot otheis, neyei 
enS into hFs Lart. He will see an unhappy being perish on the 
road or even at his own gate, if belonging to another caste ; and 
will not stir to help him to a drop of water, though it were s 
his life. 

. He has been taught from his infancy to ^^g^^f/^/ther classes 
A-f mpn to the utmost contempt, as beings created foi the p P 

Such are the principals on which the education of the Brahmans 

and self-love, or at their contempt of all ®*er men, of w y 

never speak amongst themselves without the addition of som 
ignominious epithet or expression ot scorn r 



CHAPTER XV. 


oy THE SZTEBIOB QUALITIES OF THE BRAHMANS AND OTHER HINDUS ; 
THEIR BODILT AND MENTAL WEAKNESS j OP THEIR LANGUAGE, 
THEIR DRESS, AND THEIR HOUSES. 

That nothing may be wanting to our description of the BrAhmans 
I will a few words concerning their gait, physiognomy, and 
other charactenstical peculiarities, the greater part of which is 
applicable in degree to the other castes. 

There are among them, as in all other nations in the world, men of 
every degree of stature and figure. But one hardly ever sees in India 
TOrtoin bodily deformities which are common in Europe. The hump- 
bMk, for example, is rarely to be seen. But to balance this deficiency, 
w far greater proportion of blind than in Europe. The extreme 
cljmate, the usual practice of the poor to go with their heads 
and bodies almost bare, under the strongest influence of the sun, may 
unquestionably contribute to impair the organs of sight. To guard 
a^mst this evil the people have a custom of rubbing the head^with 
an ointment composed ot several ingredients. 

the or darker according to 

the provmces which they inhabit. That of the castes who are con- 

triTte “i^ labours of agriculture, in the southern dis- / 

tacte of the peninsula, is nearly as dark as that of the Kaffirs The 

profession admits of their workincr in 

Pariah” The tint- nf p ^ ^ a black Brahman or a white 

»pp»: or 

conn^ th,r,i, oMotthes. co4nifos tlitoTMakt ‘k 

mountains should be of a whiter hno w inhabit the 
tl. sbelter of which protect S oom'&“““““"y 
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But, in all castes, without exception, the Hindus .\&v& the sole of 
the foot and the palm of the hand much whiter than therestot the body. 

It is no uncommon thing to meet with a class o^ individ^ls 
amonirst them who are born with a skin mu' n whiter even than that 
of Europeans. But it is easy to perceive that it is not a natum 
colour, because their hair is altogether as white as their skin ; and, m 
general, their whole exterior appearance is unnatural. They have 
this distinguishing peculiarity, that they cannot endure the light ot 
the broad day. While the sun is up, they cannot look' steadily at 
any obiect ; and, during all that time, they contract their eye lids so 
as apparently to exclude vision. But in return they are gifted 
with the faculty of seeing almost every object in the dark. 

In India, these beings are looked upon universally with horror. 
Their parents, even, who have brought them into the world, abandon 
them. Their colour is supposed to arise from leprosy ; and indeed the 
name they are known by signifies lepers by birth. It is reasonable to 
conclude that so remarkable a deviation from the ordinary course of 
nature, as the birth of a white infant from black parents, must actually 
proceed from some disease contracted within the body of the mother ; 
and it may be a kind of leprosy, as that disease, it is said, does not 
hinder those who are affected with it from arnving atan advanced age. 

When they die, their bodies are neither buried nor burnt, but 
cast upon the dunghill. This custom is founded on a notion arising 
out of the superstition of the country, which interdicts from the 
honours of intm-ment all who die under any cutarieous or eruptive 
disorder. If they did otherwise, the Hindus firmly l>elieve that a 
general drought, or some other public calamity would break out 

that yeaiv over the whole land.' 

Aoreeably to this opinion, these persons, and those who have 
white spots on their skin, such as are often seen on the soles of the 
feet and the palms of the hands of some Hmdfis, together with 
those who die of small-pox or other eruptions, or have any ulcer on 
the body when they die, and pregnant women dying undeliveied of 
the fcetiis ; in all such cases, the dead bodies are exposed in the open 
fields to be devoured by wild beasts and birds of piey. 

I have, more than once, been in districts afflicted with grievous 
drought, where the inhabitants, becoming desperate from there being 
r prospect of rain, and imagining that the defect arose from some 
corpses such as we have described, being secre% interred,_have 
gathered in crowds to open the suspected graves. These 
and carefully inspect the bodies which have perhaps lam for months, 
draff them fVom their sepulchre, and throw upon the dunghill such 
as they imagine to have been interred illegally. This horrid custom, 
Tf S rudely violating the ashes of the dead, is very common m 
those parts wLre the Lingamites are numerous, as that sect follows 
Jhe pSLe^^^ their dea^ in place of burning them, which 

is the general custom among the Hindus. 
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In general, the Hind{is have the forehead small, the face thinner 
and more meagre than the Europeans ; and they are also very much 
inferior to them in strength and other physical qualities. They are 
lean, feeble, and incapable of supporting the labours and fatigues 
■which the other race are habituated to. The Brahmans, in particular, 
scarcely ever attempt any laborious effort of the body ; and when they 
do, it is but momentary. This feebleness is, no doubt, occasioned by 
the nature of the climate, as well as by the quality ofthe food to which 
the greater number of Hind-us are restricted. In general, they eat 
nothing but seeds, or such insipid matters; for, though most of them 
cultivate rice, which appears to be a production of nature in the highest 
degree suited to the use of man, and well adapted to sustain his vigour, 
the mass of the people do not use it for their ordinary fare. They are 
obliged to sell it, to get what is necessary for paying their taxes, to 
procure clothes,and supply theirotherdomestic wants. Afterdisposing 
of their crop of rice, they nourish themselves, for the rest ofthe yea^ 
in the best way they are able, upon the various sorts of small seeds’ 
similar to what are given in Eui'ope to pigs or chickens : and it were’ 
to be wished that every Hindu had even this sorry fare at his command. 

The same debility and tendency to degenerate, which is so visible 
in the Hindus themselves, appear to involve all animal existence in 
that country, from the plant up to the human species. The grass, 
vegetables, and fruits, are all sapless ; at least, the greater part are 
devoid of the nourishing qualities inherent in the same productions of 
nature in other countries. 


The domestic and wild animals, with the exception of the elephant 
and the tiger, are there found in a degraded state, both as to native 
vigour and nutritive properties. All eatable things, of the most succu- 
lent nature elsewhere, are insipid here. Nature seems, in this region, 
to have fashioned all her productions animate or inanimate, on a scale 
proportioned to the feebleness of the people. What she has provided 
lor the use or the service of a debilitated being, she has lowered in a 
corresponding degree. 

The imbecility of the mind keeps pace, with that ofthe body, 
i here IS no country, I believe, where one meets' with so many stupid 
or silly creatures ; and, although in India there are to be found 
numbers off )ersons of good sense and moderate talents, and even 
some who, by means of a good education, have distinguished 
tUemseives advantageously amongst their countrymen, yet I think 
livery doubtful whether, during the three centuries in which the 
^uropeans have been settled in the country, they have ever 
discovered among them one true genius. 


Tiaf, courage, is well known; their 

natuial cowardice being every where proverbial. 

sufficient firmness of mind to resist any appli- 
i^lieir weak aide. Praise' ^d 

fiatteiy will induce them to part with any thing they possess. 
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They are not less devoid of that provident spirit, which makes 
other mortals think of their future wants and well-being, as much as 
of the present. Provided the Hindu has just enough to support the 
vanity and extravagance of the day, he never reflects on the state of 
misery to which he will be reduced on the morrow, by his ostentatious 
and empty parade. He sees nothing but the present moment, and his 
thoughts never penetrate into an obscure futurity. 

From this want of foresight, chiefly, proceed the frequent and 
suddeii revolutions in the fortunes of the Hindus, and the rapid tran- 
sitions from a state of luxury and the highest opulence to the most 
abject wretchedness. 

They support such overpowering shocks of fortune with much 
resignation and patience. Eut it would be erroneous to ascribe their 
tratrquillity, under such circumstances, to loftiness of spirit or mag- 
nanimity ; for it is the want of sensibility alone that prevents their 
minds from being affected by the blessings or miseries of life. 

It was probably’ with an intention to make some impression on 
their unfeeling nature, and to stimulate. their imagination, that their 
histories, whether sacred or profane, their worship and laws, are so 
replenished with extraordinary and extravagant conceits. 

We must also ascribe to their phlegmatic temper, more than to 
any perverseness of disposition, the want of attachment and gratitude 
with which the Hindus are justly repi'oached. Nowhere is a benefit 
conferred so quickly forgotten as among them. That sentiment which 
is roused in generous minds by the remembrance of favours received, 
and which repays in some measure the liberal he5.rt for the sacrifices 
which its desire to oblige so often requires it to make, is quite a 
stranger to the natives of India. 

But we shall here drop the subject of their mental faculties, in 
which they do not appear to great advantage, and return to the 
exterior qualities of the Brahmans. 

It is easy to distinguish a member of this caste, by a certain free 
and unembarrassed air, something more easy and independent than is 
in veneral to be met with in the other tribes. Without betra^ng any 
appearance of affectation, their manner and movement sufficiently 
indicate the consciousness they feel of their superiority in rank and 
origin One may recognise them also by their language, which is 
exempt from the low and vulgar expressions in use among the other 
castes.® Besides its superior purity and elegance, it is more tinctured 
with the Sanscrit. They have particular phrases also, not employed 
by the §udras. In private conversation their discourse is diversified 
with proverbial turns and allegorical allusions, briefly expressed. 
Possessing a great copiousness of phrase, it often 
learning their language tolerably well, one is pro voked to find that he 

„ speaking the vernaculars they make use of many corrupt forms and, in fact, 
scarcely one speaks correctly. 
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cannot understand a word that passes between any party of them, 
when conversing familiarly with each other. In their talk, as well as 
in their letters, they introduce a thousand graceful flights which they 
know very well how to apply. Indeed > they rather exceed just bounds 
in this respect, as they have no moderation in the extravagance of 
their compliments. They make no scruple to elevate above all the 
gods those to whom they direct their flattery ; and truly this is but 
the firsc step in their fulsome adulation. 

But, to reverse the picture, and turn to their horrid and execi’able 
foulness of language and imprecations ; they must be admitted to have 
'a more unbounded supply of these flowers of speech than of the 
courteous sort. For, although the Brahmans pride themselves on their 
politeness and good education, they forget them both when their 
passion is roused. On these occasions, such a torrent of the most 
indecent and obscene expressions issues from their impure mouths, 
that one would be tempted to suppose they had made a particular 
study of the language of invective and insult. 

Nothing can be more simple than their primitive dress. A single 
piece of cloth, uncut, about three yards long and one in width, was 
formerly, and . in general still continues to be their only apparel. 
Being wrapped round the loins, one end passes between the thighs, 
and is fastened behind, while the other end, after being cast into 
several folds in front, is allowed to hang down in a negligent, though 
not ungraceful way. This is the habit of those, in particular, who 
pride themselve the most on propriety and purity. Bathing gives 
little trouble, with such a garment ; and they have generally a spare 
one for a change, which sometimes they spread over their shoulders. 

Many of them provide themselves with a piece of woollen .cloth, 
to wrap themselves in during the night, or in the cool of the morning. 

Since the Eui'opean manufactures have become general in the 
country, many Brahmans and other Hindus, have bought themselves 
a piece of scarlet, with which they make a great shew. 

It appears that they were accustomed to have the head uncover- 
ed, or merely with the cloth thrown over it which serves to protect 
their shoulders. At present, many wear a turban; an ornament 
which they have borrowed from the Muhmmadans, consisting of a 
long piece of very fine stuff, sometimes twenty yards in length, by 
one in breadth ; and with this they encircle the' head in many folds. 

Those who are employed in the service of the Europeans or of 
the Musalman princes, besides their ordinary dress, wear a long robe 
of muslin or very fine cloth ; which is also an imitation of the 
Muhammadans, and formerly unknown in the country. The Brah- 
mans, however, keep up a distinction between themselves and the 
Musalmans, by fastening it to the left side, in place of the right ; and 
they sometimes wear, above this dress, a cincture of very fine texture 
passing several times round the body. 

The wealthy amongst them do not dress differently from the rest ; 
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"but the vesture they wear about their loins, is generally of a finer 
cloth, and ornamented with a fringe of red silk. 

Almost all the Hindus wear golden ear-rings, of a larger or 
smaller size, and of different shapes, according to the custom of the 
vai-ious countries. We shall hereafter describe this species of finery. 

The plainness of their houses corresponds with that of their 
dress They are commonly constructed of earth, and thatched with 
straw, especially in the country. Those who live in towns are for 
the most part better accommodated. 

The inside of the house is like a small cloister, with a court 
within it, and a gallery, from which, all round, there are entrances 
into small chambers, very dark, the use of windows not being known 
to the Hindfis, and the interior of the house receiving no light but 
from a narrow passage. 

The kitchen is situated in the most retired part of the house, 
and quite out of the view of strangers, who might happ^ to come 
on a visit or any other purpose. In the houses of the Brahmans, 
particularly, the kitchen door is always barred ; a precaution which 
they use lest even the gaze of strangers should poUute their earthen 
vessels for preparing their food, and oblige them to break them m 
pieces. 

The hearth is‘ almost always placed on the south-west quarter, 
which is denominated the side of the god of fire, because they say this 
deity actually dwells there. Each of the eight points of the compass 
has its divinity that presides over it. 

As men, here, never visit the women, unless they be near rela- 
tions, and as the females are always occupied with household afiairs 
in the inner apartments which strangers do not generally approacb, 
the fashion is to construct, at the gate of entrance, verandahs or 
alcoves, both within and without, where the men assemble, apd 
sitting cross-legged, carry on their con vei;sation talk 
dispute on religion or science, receive their visitors, oi pass then 
time in ..empty talk. 

Besides private houses, there is generally one or more of public 
erection in places of any considerable size, known to the Ejopeans 
under the name of choultries, and which merely consist of a vast 
empty hall, open on one side the whole length They serve not 
only to shelter travellers, but are also used as courts of justice, ]^kere 
the^chiefs of the district assemble to discuss the ’ 

or to decide differences and accommodate disputes. 
serve for temples, in places where there is no other edifice set apart 

for religious 'worship. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

OF THE RULES OF POLITEKESS IN USE AMONG THE BRAHMANS AND OTHER 
HINDU'S, — OF THEIR VISITS AND PRESENTS. 

It -would be useless and tiresome to detail the whole rules of polite- 
ness which the Hindus observe with regard to each other. It will 
be sufficient to mention some of the principal, which will shew their 
particular turn on this point. 

The Hindiis have many modes of salutation. In some parts, they 
manifest it by raising their right hand to the heart: in some, by 
simply stretching it out towards the person who is passing, if they 
know him. F or they never salute those whom they are not acquainted 
with. In many parts, there is no shew of salutation whatever. When 
they meet any of their acquaintance, they content themselves with 
saying a friendly word or two in passing, and then pursue their way. 

They have likewise borrowed the Musalman saldm; and they salute 
both Muhammadans and Europeans with this ceremony, which consists 
in raising the hand to the forehead, \7hen they address persons of 
distinction and high rank, they give them the salam thrice, touching 
the ground as often with both hands, and then lifting them up to their 
foreheads. Sometimes they more nearly approach the person whom 
they wish to distinguish by their attentions, and, instead of touching 
the ground three times, they touch his feet as often with their hands, 
which they afterwards raise to their forehead. 

The^ other castes salute the Brahmans by offering them the 
nawLashdmm. This salutation consists in joining the hands and elevat- 
ing them to the forehead, or sometimes over the head. Such a mode 
of saluting implies great superiority on the part of him to whom it is 
paid.'^ It is accompanied with these two words andam arya ; which 
signify, Hail ! respected Lord !” The Brahmans, in return, stretch- 
ing out their hands half open, as if they wished to receive something 
from the person who pays them homage, answer with this sino^le word 
dsiiyddam, benediction r When people do not intend to carry 
their reverence to the utmost, thei^ limit it by raisin o- their hands no 
higher than the breast. ° 

A . Brahmans and Gurus alone have authority to return the 
asirvadam, or to pronounce this sacred word over those who treat 
them respectfully, or make them presents. 

'v^ery respectful mode of salutation consists in lowerixi^ 
both hands to the feet of the person to be honoured, or even in fallii^ 

follpwmg''con|lets.*^ subject of this chapter compare Mann, Chap. II, 119 and 
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down and embracing them. This homage is sometimes paid by a 
son to his father, and sometimes by a young man to his elder 
brother, when the}’’ have met after a long separation : but in general 
children pass their parents hundreds of times every day without 
paying them the slightest attention. 

Of all forms of salutation, the most striking and the moat 
respectful is the sdshtdngam, or prostration of the eight members, 
elsewhere mentioned, which consists in throwing themselves at their 
whole length on the ground, and stretching out both arms over their 
iieads. This is practised before the Gurhs or other high personages, 
and in presence of an assembly, when they appear before it to solicit 
the pardon of any misdeed. 

When relations come in a body from distant parts to pay a visit 
of ceremony, they make a pause near the place to which they are 
going, and send a messenger to apprize their friends of their approach. 
These immediately go in search of them and conduct them home with 
the sound of music. But it is not customary to embrace on such 
occasions, or on any other ; with the single exception, thatin some places, 
visits of condolence on the death of some very near relation admit of 
it ; but, in the closest embrace, they always avoid touching each 
others faces. And, in no case whatever, is a man permitted to embrace 
a woman. It would be considered a monstrous impropriety. A 
husband, even, cannot in public, use such familiarity with his own wife, 
nor a brother with his sister, nor a son with his mother. “ 

Relations who have been long separated testify their joy, when 
they meet, by clinging closely together, chucking each other under 
the chin, and shedding tears of joy. 

The Brahmans and other Hindhs, in quitting an apartment, 
follow the same rule of politeness that we do, by letting the visitor 
walk first. They differ in this from the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
who shew their civility by doing quite the reverse. The object of 
this practice is to avoid turning their back on their guest ; -who, on 
his part, declines it also, as far as he is able, by going side by side 
with his^ entertainer until they are both out of doors. 

Ao'reeably to this usage, when a person retires from the 
presence of great men, he steps backwards or sidelong to a certain 
distance ; and by the same rule, a servant attending his master on 
foot or on horseback never goes before him. 

To tread in the footstep of any one, even by accident or inadver- 
tency, demands an immediate apology ; which is made by stretching 
both hands towards the feet of the party offended. 


X Among some tribes, wHcli retain more of primiti\^e usage than the rest, such 
as the Badagars on the Nilgiris, when any member of the village 
home after a prolonged absence, he receives a solemn benediction, with the imposition 
of hands, from those older than himself, while he bestows the same on whose junior 
to him. The younger reverently touch the feet of their elders. 

a20 
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To receive a blow is not considered a great matter, whether 
inflicted by the fist or the bare foot : but when aimed at the head, so 
as to make the turban fall off, it becomes a serious insult 

But by far the greatest of all indignities, and the most insup- 
portable, is to be hit with a shoe or slipper. To receive a kick from 
any foot with a slipper on it is an injury of so unpardonable a nature, 
that a man would suffer exclusion from his caste who could submit 
to it without receiving some adequate satisfaction. Even to threaten 
one with the stroke of a slipper is held to be criminal and to call for 
animadversion. 

One of the reasons which make them dislike to serve the 
Europeans is the great terror they are under of being kicked by 
their master with his boots or shoes on ; a sorb of discipline, it must 
be owned, not unexampled. 

The women, as a mark of their respect, turn their backs to the 
men whom they hold in estimation. The}- must at least turn their 
faces aside, and cover them well with their veils. When they go 
out of doors, they must keep on their way without noticing goers or 
comers. If they meet a man, they must hold down their head or 
avert their countenance. They never are permitted to sit in the 
presence of men. A married woman is not indulged in this privilege, 
even in the presence of her husband. 

Any person whatever must turn aside when he meets a person 
of much superior rank. If on foot, he must go off the path, so as to 
leave it unincumhered ; and, if on horseback or in a palanquin, he 
must light and remain standing till the great personage has passed 
and got to some distance. 

In speaking or saluting a superior, he must cast off his slippers. 
He must do it also when he goes into his house. One is not permit- 
ted to enter into a cow-shed even, with leather shoes on his feet. 
Wherever he has occasion to go, he must invariably leave his slippers 
at the door. If he were to pass the threshold of his own house, or 
of any other, with any integument of leather, it would be considered 
on all hands as an enormous impropriety. 

In addressing any person of note, they must in politeness 
preserve a certain distance from him, and cover their mouths with 
their hands while they are speaking, lest their breath or a particle of 
moisture should escape to annoy him. 

It is only among equals that reciprocal salutations are admitted ; 
and superior persons, when they receive this mark of respect from 
their inferiors, are not required to return it. The Brahmans, when 
accosted with the namasicdmm, content themselves with giving back 
the asirvddci'in. They behave differently indeed to the Europeans 
and Moors, when their interest engages them to shew their manners. 
Unless they have some motive of that sort, either of hope or fear, they 
never salute foreigners in any way ; but under those circumstances, 
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they perform their salcim in one of the modes described alrea^. 
But they do not hesitate to make their different salutations^ even the 
sdsht&ngam itself, to their Gurus or the Sannyasis of their caste. 

It is the custom in several of the southern provinces of 
peninsula for the men to uncover their shoulders and breast, when 
addressing any person for whom they have respect. It is also 
observed by the women of certain castes, whp always, when under 
the necessity of .speaking to a man, uncover the upper part of the 
body from the head to the girdle, and wrap round their middle the 
part of the clothing which usually covers the shoulders and chest. 
They act in the same way when speaking to their husbands, or otnei 
persons at home, whom they are bound to reverence. It would be 
thought a want of politeness and good breeding to speak to men with 
that part of the body clothed. 

When the Hindhs visit a person of consideration for the first 
time, civility demands that they should take with the^ some P^'esent, 
as a mark of deference and respect, or to shew that they conae with a 
friendly intention, especially if their object be to ask some favour m 
return. But, in any case, to approach respectable people 
hands would be considered as an act of presumption. ^J^enr the 
means of offering presents of value are wanting, they c^ry wi& 
them, on their visits, sugar, bananas, cocoa nuts, betel, milk, a 
Other simple offerings, , , , j.\. r 

Some visits are held to.be indispensable, such as those ot 
condolence and of Pongol, which shall be afterwards explained. 
They commence on the first day of the return of the sun, when _tha 
lumfnary, according to the Hindu calculation, enters the tropic oi 
Capricora, and begins his approach, infusing as it were a new life 

into all nature. . . i i. t j -n. 

The fe.stival to which this epoch gives rise is cekbrated with 
unusual pomp and solemnity in the Tamul districts. The day itself 
and the two that follow it are distinguished above aU others for the 
mesents which friends and relations mutually offer, «ting of new 
Srthen vessels, on which certain figures are drawn with chalk; of 
around rice, slips of bastard/ saffron, and vanous fruits. These 
presents are carded with mucii solemnity with the sound of 
mstrumentsi A present of this sort is of most mdispensable o^h^- 
tion from a mother to a married daughter. If it were neglected the 
mother-in-lalw would resent the omission to her dying day. 

With re<rard to the visits in cases of mourning, they never can 
be vepreseeA » they oto are with us. ^ 

Some one of the family must go in person, although at a distaime or 
thirty or forty leagues. Indeed hardly any difficulty , can be, offered 
as an excuse for the non-performance of this duty. 




CHAPTER XVII 


OP THE DECOEATIONS WORN BY THE HINDUS^ AND THE DIPPEEENT 
EMBLEMS WITH WHICH THEY ADORN THEIR PERSONS. 

Evj^y Hindti, without excepting those even who engage in the pro- 
fession of penitence and renunciation of the world, weara ear-rings of 
gold. The penitents, indeed, or SannyAsis, who were supposed to 
have overcome the thi’ee great lusts ot women, honours, and riches 
have them made of brass instead of the more precious metal. 

These pendants are of different sorts and shapes ; but most com- 
monly of an oval form. They are sometimes large enough to admit 
one s hand to go through them. For the most part they are made of 
a slender ring of copper, round which gold wire is twisted so as to 
cover it entirely. People of ordinary condition ornament it with a 
pearl or precious stone, which is attached to the centre of the pendant 
and adds to its beauty. ^ 

This species of ornament, of a size sometimes so preposterous will 
not appear improbable to those who have attended to the practice in 
theremotest antiquity, as described in the antient writings, sacred and 
profane At times they load their ears with four or fi ve pairs 
particularly during the ceremony of marriage, ^ 

. of the ear, a little golden 

trinket, to -which they attach a precious stone ; whilst others fix this 
ornament to the upper part of the cartilage. 

The poor people have small pendants of little value danalin» at 
eachear i and, m whatever distress they may be, the universal fashion 
requires that this organ should not be without its ornament. 

Some people, of distinction and vrealth wear round their necks 
bosom ^ species of chaplets of pearls which descend to the 

Many of them are seen with rings of gold and of silver, in which 
precious stonSs are set, of very high value. They frequency add to 
these several ornaments krge bracelets of massy gold, of more than 
a pound weight each. The men, likewise, after ' they are married 
generally wear silver rings upon then- toes. ‘wnea. 

But there is an ornament quite peculiar to the people of India 
unknown to other polished nations in modem' 
tunes, although it appears to have been used in early a^es by the 
nations of antiquity. It consists of various maiks or emblems 4cribS 
on the forehead and other parts of the body. The simplest of all and 

common, is that to whic^ they pive the 
name of Pottu, being nothing more than a smaU circle of abouUn inch 
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in diameter, stamped on the middle of the forehead ; of a red colour, 
or sometimes black, or yellow. This last colour is procured by 
rubbing sandal wood on a flat stone, from whence a liquid odoriferous 
paste is formed, with which they impress the sign on the middle of 
the forehead. 

Some instead of the Pottu, draw between the eye-brows three or 
four horizontal lines. Others describe a perpendicular line which 
descends from the top of the forehead to the root of the nose. 

Some northern Brahmans apply this liquid paste of sandal to 
either jaw, with much efiect. Others again use it to colour the neck, 
the breast, the belly, the arms, with various images and figures ; and 
some have their whole bodies besmeared with it. Many of them mix 
the paste with vermillion or other ingredients, according to the 
colour which they prefer. 

The Vishnuvite Brahmans, as well as the other Hindfls who are 
particularly devoted to the worship of Vishnu, adorn their foreheads 
with the figure called Ndmaj which has been already described to be 
a line, generally red, drawn perpendicularly on the middle of the 
forehead, and two white lines collaterally, which unite at the base with 
the middle line, and give to the whole the appearance of a trident, 
producing an extraordinary and at times a ferocious air in those who 
are so conspicuously marked. Some devotees of the sect have it im- 
printed, likewise, on the arms, the shoulders, the breast and the belly. 

The marks which the disciples of Siva bear on their foreheads and 
other parts of the body are always put on with the ashes of cow-dung, 
or the ashes gathered where dead bodies have been burned. Some 
devotees of this sect have tlieir whole skin thus speckled from head 
to foot. Others draw large bars not only across the forehead but on 
the arms, breast, and belly. 

A great number of Hindus, who are not connected with any sect, 
likewise rub their foreheads with the ashes. The Brahmans never lay 
them on in that manner upon any part of the body, but occasionally, 
in. the morning, draw a small horizontal line over the middle of the 
forehead, to denote that they have bathed and are pure. 

The Hindus adopt a great variety of other marks, of various 
shape and colour. Some are peculiar to certain castes ; others are in 
use in some particular countries only, but the most of them denoting 
the exclusive devotion they entertain for some sect. 

It isdiflScult to explain the origin and meaning of many of these 
symbols, the greater number of those who use them being ignorant 
of it themselves. Some may be found who consider it merely as a 
matter of ornament; though, certainly, the great majority have 
superstition only for their end and aim. 

But, whatever the motive may be, the custom and fashion require 
that every man should have his forehead adorned with some one of the 
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marks used in the country. To have it bare, is the token of being in 
mournino', or it signifies that they are yet unbathed and have not 
broken their fast ; and it is as inconsistent with decorum for any one 
to present himself in that unseemly condition before any company or 
any individual of respectability, as it would be in Europe to go into 
polite society with matted hair and disordered apparel. 

The women are by no means so attentive to this kindof decoration 
as the men. They content themselves in general with exhibiting the 
little circle on the middle of the forehead, of red, black, or yellow, 
called Pottu, which we before described. Sometimes they draw a 
single red line horizontally or perpendicularly, and rub a little of the 
^.sb°a on it, according to the custom of their caste. But to make up 
for their negligence in this species of decoration, they frequently rub 
the face, legs, and all the parts of the body that are exposed, with a 
water made yellow by the infusion of bruised safiron. 

One finds it difficult to believe that the people of India can 
imagine such bedaubing and other devices, so ridiculous in our eyes, 
to be ornamental, and to augment their charms; but, on the other 
hand, they are disgusted with many of our customs, especially with 
Qur wearing wigs, made up of hair, shorn sometimes from a leprous 
skull, sometimes from that of a prostitute, or perhaps even of a putrid 
carcase. A bald head, to be sure, is no misfortune in so warm a 
country ; but, at all events, they would think it preferable to the 
dreadful alternative of covering the crown with such disgusting and 
abominable offaL 

Vse tibi ' vse nigrse ! 

Dicebat cacabus ollse.*' 

Pjff.EDE. 


V ** Woe to thee ! Woe, ! thou black oue ! said the kettle to the pot.” 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

OF THE MARRIED BRAHMAN WOMEN; THEIR DRESS AND ORNAMENTS. 

What I have to relate concerning the Brdhmandris, or BrAhman 
women, will equally apply to other individuals of the sex in different 
castes. Yet there is but little to be said concerning the Hindu 
women, from the small consideration in which they are held ; always 
ti’eated as if they were created for the mere enjoyment of the men, 
or for their service. They are supposed to be incapable of acquiring 
any degree of the mental capacity which a greater ascendant in 
society would surely confer upon them, by rendering them of more 
importance in the affairs of life. But they are so low in estimation 
that, when a man has done any thing reprehensible, it is quite 
proverbial to say, that he has acted in the spirit of a woman. She, 
on the other hand, as an excuse for any fault, lays all the blame on 
the natural inferiority of her sex. 

Agreeably to this mode of judging of the fair sex, the education 
of the women is utterly neglected. They never cultivate, in any 
degree, the understanding of the young girls; though many of them 
are naturally ingenious, and would shine under the advantages of 
education. It is thought quite sufficient in India that a woman can 
grind and boil their rice, or attend to the other household concerns, 
which are neither numerous nor difficult to acquire. 

The immodest girls, who are employed in the worship of the 
idols, and other public prostitutes, are the only women taught to read, 
to sing, and to dance. It would be thought the mark of an irregular 
education if a modest woman were found capable of reading. She 
herself would conceal it out of shame. As to the dance, it is confined 
entirely to the profligate girls, who never mix in it with the men. 
In singing, the modest women, in some places, join ; but it is only 
at marriages or other ceremonies among their relations, and never in 
the company of strangers. 

The work of the needle is generally unknown to a Hindfi female. 
Almost all the inhabitants make use of clothing in the piece, uncut ; 
and therefore there is no occasion for employing the art of sewing. 
For the same reason they are ignorant of knitting ; but they are all 
skilled in spinning cotton. This labour occupies almost all their 
leisure, and affords to many of the poor the means of living. There 
are few houses * that are not provided with one or more of the little 
machines used in this domestic art. 

We have before observed, that as the Brahmans marry their 
daughters extremely young, they make them return to their paternal 
home as soon as the cerenaony is completed, where they continue till 
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they arrive at a marriageable age; and fresh ceremonies take place 
on this new occasion. 

When the event which marks this epoch takes place, it is speedily 
communicated to the husband, and published with the sound of trum- 
pets ; -when the relations assemble to festivals, and celebrate the various 
rites* particularly described in the chapter on marriage. 

Undoubtedh^ the principal, motive for this festival is the near 
prospect which the parents of the young couple have now before 
them of a new generation about to spring from their immediate 
descendants. For no people in the world have so ardent a desire, as 
the Hindus manifest, to perpetuate their lineage. 

This festival has the name of Marriage complete. At this time 
the women make the bride undergo the greatest part of those ceremo- 
nies which have been described, particularly such as are designed to 
counteract the fascination of spells and evil glances. Some days 
afterwards she is conducted with pomp and state to the house of her 
father-in-law, where she is trained to live with her husband. 

When a woman, particularly of the Brahman caste, becomes 
pregnant, the ceremonies which she undergoes have no end. There 
are some applicable to every one of the months of gestation. It is 
also absolutely necessary that she should lie-in at. her father’s house. 
For this purpose,- her mother demands her about the seventh month, 
and she is not allowed to return until she is perfectly recovered. But 
on no consideration will she go home, unless her mother-in-law or some 
other near relation attends to conduct her. This is a general and 
invariable rule in every caste. Very frequently a discontented wife 
forsakes her husband ; and though it may be for no other reason than 
a ti'ansient fit of ill humour or caprice, and a matter entirely of her 
own seeking, yet will she never return to her mother-in-law, unless 
she receives from her the first advances. 

These domestic discords, and the consequent flight of the lady to 
her paternal home, are very common. They geneially originate from 
the extremely harsh and domineering maimer in which their mothers- 
in-law conduct themselves towards them, looking on them as slaves 
purchased with money. They embroil the husband and wife with 
false reports, lest they should live too lovingly, and lest the wife, by 
being tqo much caressed, should cease to be obedient. Yet this is but 
an imaginary danger, as the husband looks on his wife merely as his 
servant, and never as his companion. He thinks her entitled to no 
"a.ttentions, and never pays her any, even in familiar intercourse. 

The women, on the other hand, are so accustomed .to the austere 
. manners of their husbands, that they would disapprove a contrary 
behaviour, and despise their husband:ilf they treated them with easy 
familiarity. I have seen a wife in a rage with her husband for talking 
with her in an easy strain. “ His behaviour covers me with shame, 
quoth she, “and 1 dare no longer shew my face. Such conduct 
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« amongst us was never seen till now. Is ^e become a *Feringi, 
and does he suppose me to be a woman of that caste . 

But, degraded as the Hindd women are in private 
allowed that they receive the highest respect in public. 
do not pay them those flat and frivolous compliments 
amongst L, and which are the disgrace of both sexes; 
other hand, they have no insults to dread. A womm may go wheieso- 
ewsL pleases ; she may walk in the most pubhc places (must I 

except those where the Europeansabound?) and have nothing to few 

from libertines, numerous as they are in the country. A >^an who 
should stop to gaze on a woman in the street or fewhere would 
be universally hooted as an insolent and a most low-bied fellow. 

We^ave said enough on the subject of ? °?"^an 

where they are considered as scarcely formmg a part of the 
TpS. But we shall add something concermng them dress and 

their manners. 

The dress consists of a simple piece of tissue used only by 

It it tbout or tea yards in Ungth, and sometimes mere and rte 

teeadtli is above a yard. It mw be seen m evey 

and nrice and of all colours. They are bordered at the ends with a 

colou^ di4rent from that of the robe. Each 

round the body two or three times, forming a sort of tight Petticoat, 
5Xng in front as low as the feet ; but not so 

end of the web, passing between the thighs, is tucked up to the wai^, 
Sd iLvesThe le-s uncovered behind, as high sometimes as the ham 
But this fashion of dress is limited to the Brahmanaris. The 
of other castes fasten the web in a different manner, * 

completer and more modest covering than the former. Another part 
S the doth passes over the head, shoulders, ana breast, m the 
districts where those parts are habitually covered. 

The dress of the women, therefore, is of an entire piece as well as 
that a.tr» Tad, for that it i. 

bathing ; a practice which the rules of purity ^ We ^mm the fem^e 
of the tribe as much as from the males; and they are no iess 

addicted to it. , * t, 

0, bS bo”Sowedrm 

the Mahommedans. . „ , , i. 

I have seen Brahman women on the 

parts, where many other cust oms ai-e preserved m pristine vi^o 

is derived 
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The Hindh women paint on the arms of their younc dau£»h< 
vanoua figures, chiefly of flowers. It is done by slightly prfck 
the skin with a needle, and inserting into the punctures the iu 
of ceitwn plants. These marks are never' efi'aced, and contii 
imperishable on the skin during life. Where the complexion is i 
very dark, they also decorate the face, by this art in varir 
places, particularly the chin and the cheeks. These spots resem 
the patches sometimes put on by the European ladies to set 
their beauty. But, when the skin is very dark, they are cc 
sidered as useless. 

Besides the yellow tincture made with saflFron water, alrea 
mentioned which is used chiefly by the Br&hman women,' to st* 
the face and other uncovered pai-ts of the body, they paint with bla 
the border of the eye-lashes, particularly when they are young, 
relieves the white of the eyes, and adds to their lustre. 

As to their hair, to give it a sleek and glossy appearance, th 
frequently nib it over with oil ; and, separating it into two eqn 
clusters, from the forehead to the crown, one on the right and t 
other on the left, they unite them together behind, and, rolling the 

fu wt* way, form a copious bunch which is flxed ov 

tne lett ear. 

Sindftlwomen, in general, have beautifully black hair, ai 
other colour. But it is wholly different from that of tl 
ne roes, being as fine and as smooth as our own. They ornament 
sweet scented flowers, and frequently with trinkets of gol 

permitted to be worn on ^ 
to taSjTe Mitad. wl,i< 

“-e appropriated to the arms, but moi 
TOmmonly to the legs and feet. Those on the legs are truly fetter 

weighmg sometimes two or three pounds. “iv '-ruiy reinex 

whole particular ring, so broad above as to conceal tl 

«... for the arms are of various kinds. The bracelei 

diameSf ™ globular and hollow, and more than an inch i 

S TwL ^^ thein round the wrist, and others above th 

OP meani beJecked; e«oh. accoiding to hep fmcj 
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There are a great number of other decorations, the names of « 

which it would require long study to acquire. They differ in shape 
in the various districts. I know eighteen or twenty speci<'*s of orna- 
ments for the ears alone. 

But, as if all these toys were not sufficient, the women, in 
several districts at least, wear another of a particular form on the 
right side of the nose, where it is suspended through a little hole 
purposely bored at the extremity of the nostril. It hangs sometimes 
as low as the under lip. This last embellishment, the form of which 
is also varied in the different castes, is scarcely met with in the 
Tamil country, but is universally seen in Canara and the Telugu 
countries. 

It raises our wonder to see a woman who is invested with all 
this finery, bearing a pail of water on her head, grinding rice, and 
performing the other household labours. Thewives of the Brahmans 
themselves never scruple to discharge those domestic duties. 

It would, however, be too much to suppose that every woman 
was possessed of all the fine things we have enumerated, their wealth 
of this kind depending on the riches of their parents and husbands. 

But it is always a stipulation, in a contract of marriage, how much 
of this precious commodity is to be contributed by the father-in-law, 
and how much the bride is to carry with her from home. The 
jewels, thus obtained, become their inalienable property ; which they 
never fail, when they become widows, to vindicate as their own. 

The children of either sex are likewise ornamented with various 
trinkets of the same form, though smaller than those of grown 
pereons. They have also some that are peculiar. As all children in 
India go perfectly naked till they are six or seven years old, the 
parents of course, adapt the ornaments to the* natural parts of the 
body. Thus, the girls have a plate of metal suspended so as to con- 
ceal, in some measure, their nakedness. The boys, on the other 
hand, have little bells hung round them, or some similar device of 
silver or gold, attached to the little belt with which they are girt. ] 

Amongst the rest, a particular trinket appears in front,- bearing 
a resemblance to the sexual part of the lad^ 
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CHAPTER- XIX. 


THE STATE OF WIDOWHOOD. SECOND MAEEIAOES NOT PEEMITTED 

TO WOMEN*. 

The happiest lot that can befal a woman of India, and particularly 
one of the BiAhman caste, is to die in the married state. Their books 
pionounce that such an exit is the reward of good deeds done in a 
preceding existence. 

When the husband dies first, just before his parting breath, the 
•wife flies to her toilet ; and' for the last time in her life, adorns herself 
with all her jew els and her finest attire. She is no sooner dressed than 
she returns, with marks of the profoundest grief on her countenance, 
and throws herself on the body of her dead husband, which she 
embraces with loud shrieks. She continues to clasp him fast in her 
arms, until the relations, who are generally quiet spectators of what is 
gomg on, thinking she has acquitted herself sufficiently of this first 
demonstration of grief, attempt to take her away from the body. She 
will not yield, however, to any thing but force, and appears to maTra 
violent efforts to disengage herself from their restraint so as to 
precipitate herself again upon the corpse. But, finding herself over- 
jmwered, she must be contented with rolling upon the ground as if 
she were bereft of reason, striking her bosom violently, tearino- off her 
hair m handfuls, and giving several other proofs of the sinc'erity of 
her sorrow. She is compelled to act in this manner, were it only in 

dissimulation, and to save appearances; as it is all in conformity -mth 

custom, and appertains to the ceremony of mourning. 

• After exhibiting these first evidences of despair, she gets up ; and 
^siming a more composed appearance, approaches the body of her 
husbmd. Addressing it, in a style rather beyond the limits of real 
affection she demands—" Why hast thou forsaken me ? What evil 
have I done that thou hast left me at this untimely age ? TTg d j qqI; 
« always for thee the fondness of a faithful wife ? Was I not attentive 
« affairs ? My pretty children, whom I have brought 

« • Y^>t will ^come of them, and who will protect them, now 

.c ^®ad ? Did I not- neatly serve up thy rice ? Did not I 

devote myself to provide thee good eating ? What did I leave 
undone ? and who henceforward will take care of me ?” Such 
pathetic appeab as these she utters in a sad and lamentable tone ; and 
at e^h demand she pauses, to allow scope to her grief, which then 
breaks forth m violent screams, and with torrents of blasphemies 
gainst the gods, who have deprived her of her protector. The^women 
who are attending wait till she has finished her lamentations which 
they re-echo nearly in the same dismal tone. 
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She continues to apostrophize her husband in this manner, till 
her wearied lungs can no longer afford her the means of making her 
afflictions audible, or till her exhausted eloquence has spent all its 
stores. It is then time for her to withdraw, that she may enjoy some 
repose, and meditate upon some new harangues to be addressed to the 
dead body when they are preparing for its obsequies. 

The more vehement the expression of the widow’s grief on such 
occasions, and the louder her exclamations, so much the more is she 
esteemed for her intelligence and sentiment. The young women who 
are present listen to every word she speaks, and diligently observe all 
her gestures ; and, when they are struck with any thing that appears 
new or interesting in either, they diligently treasure it up in their 
memory, to be used at some future time when, in. their turn, they are 
brought into the same predicament. 

It would be highly discreditable to a woman, under such 
circumstances, to forbear these expressions of violent sorrow. I was 
once appealed to by some relations of a young widow, whose stupidity 
was so gross, they said, that at her husband’s death she had not a 
word to say ; but only wept. 

These ceremonies, wailings, and lamentations have been con- 
tinued from high antiquity. 

It is well known that the Bomans hired mourners to attend 
their funerals, who were paid well, in proportion to the apparent 
vehemence of their sorrow. 

In like manner, it is the custom in India to engage women for 
pay, to assist on such occasions, to add to the solemnity of the 
mourning by their tears and lamentations. These weeping hirelings 
when sent for, instantly assemble about the deceased, with hair 
dishevelled and half their bodies bare, and commence by setting up 
the loud shout of lamentation in unison; then weep in gentler 
cadence, and beat time to the measure by thumping their bosoms 
with both hands. Sometimes, in mild apostrophe, they reproach 
the dead for his cruelty in departing ; and sometimes join in high 
eulogium on the virtues and good qualities which he exhibited in 
his life. Each, in her turn, pours out her measure of reproof and 
commendation. Their assumed grief disappears as soon as the body 
is carried to its obsequies. They receive their wages, and mourn 
no longer. 

The widows, who, in the learned tongue, are called Vid'havd, 
which bears a great resemblance to the Latin ViducL, are less 
regarded than any other women, especially if they are without 
children ; in which case, they arc spurned by all the world. They 
are then called ifuwdai, a term of derision and even of abuse, as it 
signifies shaved head; which was, indeed, their allotment by the old 
law, though it be not enforced at present, any more than that which 
prohibits them the use of betel. • 
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They cannot now wear any ornaments, excepting one of a plain 
sort, which is fastened round the neck. Coloured clothing is inter- 
dicted. In most parts they are allowed white only. Neither are they 
permitted to stain their faces with saffron water ; nor even to imprint 
on their foreheads any of the symbols formerly described. They are 
excluded from all ceremonies of joy; such as that of marriage, where 
their appearance would be considered an evil omen. 

A woman is constituted widow, some days after the death of 
her husband, by a particular ceremony. The relations and near 
connexions of her own sex, being assembled in the house of the 
deceased, after partaking of a repast which has been prepared for 
them, encircle the widow who is the object of their meeting, and 
exhort her to be reconciled to her unfortunate destiny. Having 
joined with her for some time in weeping over it, they makA her sit 
down ; and her nearest female relation, after an exordium of some 
frivolous ceremonies, cuts the thread by which the Tdhli is suspend- 
ed, that little golden ornament which all wives in India wear at their 
necks as the symbol of their marriage. Then the barber is called, 
who shaves her head. By these two ceremonies she instantly sinks 
into the despised class of widows ; of which, being conscious, she 
fails not to make the air resound with her cries while they are going 
on, and with bitter curses of her unhappy lot. 

We have formerly had occasion to remark that, however 
young or beautiful the widow may be, a new union is altogether 
impossible, by reason of the invincible customs of the country, which 
forbid it. ^ 

. It has also been remarked that, as the progress of libertinism, 
in our hemisphere, has counteracted the propensity to wedlock, and 
made Europe the region of single women; so India, from its peculiar 
habits, has become that of widows. The caste of the Brahmans is in 
this respect pre-eminent. The disorders engendered by the prohibi- 
tion of second nuptials are real, but not so frequently felt as mi^ht 
be supposed ; which must in a great measure be attributed to the 
gravity of the widows, and the naturally chaste temperament of the 
Hindu women, which is certainly far beyond what is conceded to 
tnem by some ill informed writers. 


We may enumerate also, among the causes of their reserved 
behaviour, the constant vigilance and attention which the parents of 
the young women and widows 'exert to prevent them from ever 
being alone ; as well as the system of the country, which admits of 
no famih^ intercourse between males and females, but punishes 
severely the sbghtest offences against decorum, on the acknowledged 
ground that they quickly degenerate into greater abuses. 
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CHAPTEK XL 


rules AND PRECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT OE MARRIED WOMEN. 

I CANNOT better exhibit the manner of thinking adopted by the 
Hindfla concerning the conduct to be expected from wives, than by 
copying what is prescribed on that subject in the Fadma purdna, one 
of thCs books of highest authority which they possess. 

The author introduces, as the speaker, one of the celebrated seven 
penitents, who was ordained to prescribe the rules which we are about 
to adduce, and which were compiled for the purpose of attaching 
every woman to her husband and to the duties of her condition. 

I pretend not to approve the whole. Some of them appear to me 
absurd, or at least useless, and some others injurious to the welfare 
of society ; and the greatest number seem intended to reduce the 
women to a state of the most abject slavery. But one does not 
wonder to find here some mixture of the follies of Hindu superstition, 
which are never wanting in all cases whether grave or unimportant. 

I should have been pleased to find a little more of order and 
connection in the institutes of our author. This portion of his work, 
although one of the most interesting, is not the best composed. But 
I shall give it as it is : an authentic model of Hindii diction. 

** Hear me attentively, great king of Lippa 1 I will expound to 
" thee how a virtuous and affectionate woman ought to conduct 
herself towards her husband. So said the great penitent 
“ Vasishta. 

A woman has no other god on earth than her husband. The 
most excellent of all the good works she can perform is 
“ to gratify hiTn with the strictest obedience. This should be 
her only devotion. 

'' Her husband may be crooked, aged, infirm ; offensive in his 
manners. Let him also be choleric and dissipated, irregular, 
a drunkard, a gambler, a debauchee. Suppose him reckless 
of his domestic affairs, even agitated like a demon. Let him 
‘‘ live in the world destitute of honour. Let him be deaf or 
“ blind. His crimes and his infirmities may weigh him down ; 
" but never shall his wife regard him but as her god. She 
“ shall serve him with all her might ; obey him in all things, 
spy no defects in his character, noi' give him any cause of 
disquiet. 

In every stage of her life, a woman is created to obey. At 
first, she yields obedience to her father and mother. When 
‘‘ married, she submits to her husband, and her father and 
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mother-in-law. In old age, she must be ruled by her children. 
During her life, she can never be under her own controul. 

Diligent she must always be in her domestic labours ; watchful 
“ over her temper ; never covetous of what belongs to another. 
" She must avoid dispute. She must persist in her task, till 
her husband bids her desist. Her deportment and her mind 
‘‘ must be always serene. 

She may see things she would be delighted to possess ; but let 
" her not seek to obtain them, without the consent of her 
“ husband. 

“ If a stranger insinuates himself, and woos her with the most 
impetuous passion ; if he oflFers her the richest garments and 
jewels above all price : — by the gods ! she will spurn him 
from her presence. 


When a passenger shews a desire to look at her, she must shun 
him with downcast looks, and walk on in utter disregard 
of him, meditating only on her husband. Never wilfshe 
look in the face of any other man. Thus acting, she will 
receive the applause of the world. ° 

If her husband laugh, she ought to laugh. If he weep, she will 
"" weep also. If he is disposed to speak, she will join in con- 
“ versation. Thus is the goodness of her nature displayed. 
She never notices whether any other man be youno* or well 
‘‘ made, nor holds conversation with him. So let her act, and 
she shall have the praise of a faithful wife ! ^ 

"" reputation shall she stand, who, seeino- 

“ before her the most beautiful of the gods, shall view him with 
disdain, as unworthy of being compared with her husband. 


W nat woman would eat till her husband had first had his fill ? 
« abstains she will surely fast also. If he is sad, will she 
not be sorrowful ; and, if he is gay, will she not leap for joy ? 

In the absence of her husband, her raiment must be mean. 

' ill, low estimation her children, her grand-children 

and her jewels m comparison with her husband ; when he 

and she will be 

applauded by the^hole world for her attachment. 

Her ier mother-in-law and her husband, are all 

« ^iit^tled to her affection ; and if she sees them squanderino- 
« ^ ^ the substance of the family, she shall not complain 

ot tneir acts, far less oppose them ^ 

ablutions, and the colouring 
eye-lids be tinged with black on their edges, and her foi4ead 
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coloured with I'ed. Her hair shall also be combed and 
“ beauteously braided. Thus shall she resemble the Ahchmii. 

Sweetly let her words distil from her mouth ; and more and 
more to please her husband be her only aim. 

When he goes out for a supply of wood and leaves ; for the 
“ purpose of prayer or bathing, or for whatever other, cause 
“ she ought to watch the moment of his return, be ready to 
go before him, to introduce him to an apartment, to find him 
a seat, and to serve him with the food that he relishes. 

“ She should remind him of any thing that is wanting at home, 
“ and whatever he supplies she must manage with care. 

“ Prudent in speech, she must converse with the Gurus, the 
“ Sannii,si, with strangers, servants, and every one besides, in 
“ a way. becoming herself and agreeable to them. 

“ In using the authority which her husband has committed to her 
“ at home, she will conduct herself with prudence and mildness. 

“ Whatever money she receives from him, she must faithfully 
“ expend, with no reservation for herself or her friends, not 
“ even for charitable purposes unauthorised by her husband. 

“ She must meddle in nothing that passes. She must listen to 
“ no tales, whether lively, or sad. 

“ Never let her yield to anger, or bear malice against others. 

“ She will abstain from whatever food her husband dislikes. 

“ She shall not anoint her head or her body with oil, when he 
“ forbears to use it. 

“ When he goes abroad, if he bids her go with him, she shall 
“ follow. If he bids her stay, she shall stir no where during 
“ his absence. There shall be no bathing, nor rubbing with 
“ oil. She shall not clean her teeth or pare her nails, nor eat 
“ oftener than once a day. She shall not recline on a couch, 
“ nor wear hey new attire, nor deck her head. 

“ A woman, when the complaints of her sex occur, shall hide 
herself in a place detached from the dwelling, as if she were 
a Paria woman, or as if she had slain a Brahman. During that 
“ time, she must see nobody, not even her children, nor the 
“ light of the sun. On the fourth day she shall go forth to bathe. 
“ Twelve times shall she plunge into the water, and then 
twenty-four times ; observing all the usages that pertain to 
“ ablution, and which were ordained before the Kali yuga!' 
(Here the Penitent Vasishta describes the whole of those 
ceremonies with a minuteness and an indecent plainness 
which we must not imitate.) 

“ When a woman becomes pregnant, she must conform to all the 
“ rites that are usual on the occasion. She must shun the 
“ company of women of dubious virtue, and of those whose 
“ children have all died. She shall not ruminate on unpleasant 
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thoughts ; nor look at frightful objects. She shall avoid tales 
of distress, and abstain from food difficult to digest. By 
adhering to these rules, she shall bring forth beauteous 
children ; but abortion will follow if she disobeys. 

" A woman, when her husband, is from home, should strictly 
“ conform to his parting counsels. She must forsake all vain 
decoration, and must even refrain from rites which would at 
other times be grateful to the gods. 

If a man keep two wives, the one shall in no wise intermeddle 
with the other, nor speak good or evil respecting her 
‘‘ companion. She must not allude to the beauty or deformity 
'' of her children : but they ought both to live together in good 
accord, without a disobliging expression passing between 
" them. 

When in the presence of her husband, a woman must not look 
"" on one side and the other. She must keep her eyes on her 
master to be ready to receive his commands. When he speaks 
she must be quiet, and listen to nothing besides. When he 
“ calls her, she must leave every thing else, and attend upon 
“ him alone. 

" When her husband sings, she must be in ecstasy. If he dances, 
she views him with delight. If he speaks of science, she is 
filled with admiration. When in his presence, she must be 
always gay. There must be no gloom or discontent. 

"She ought above all things to shun domestic quarrels, whether 
" on account of her relations, or of any other woman that her 
" husband may keep, or on account of any unpleasant words 
" that may arise. To leave her house for reasons such as these, 
" would expose her to public derision, and give occasion for 
" many evils. 

" Her husband may sometimes be in a passion ; he may threaten 
her ; he may use imperious language ; nay, he may unjustly 
" beat her. But, under no circumstances, shall she make 
" any return but meek and soothing words. Laying hold of 
" his hands, she should entreat his forgiveness. There shall be 
" no exclamations ; no thoughts of deserting her home. 

" But, to retort upon her husband ; to say to him, you have in- 
" suited me with rude language ; you have beaten me ; I shall 
" speak to you no more ; I will look upon you as a father ; and 
" you may treat me as an elder sister ; I will meddle no more 
" with your affairs, and do you let mine alone ! I will have 
" nothing more to do with you : such taunting discourse must 
" never fall from her lips. 

If her relations shall invite her to any festival, on occasion of a 
wedding, the ceremony of the Cord, or the like ; she shall 
" not go without leave from her husband, or unaccompanied 
by some elderly woman. She will be absent as short a time 
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'' as possible ; and, on her return, she shall faithfully recount 
to her husband every thing she has seen/and cheerfully 
return to lier domestic labours. 

When her husband is from home, she must sleep with one of 
her relations, but never alone. ' She must often enquire after 
‘‘ his health. She must urge liim to make a speedy return; 
“ and she will intercede for him with the <rods. 

“ Let all her woivls, her actions and her deportment give open 
“assurance that she views her husband as her god. Then 
“ shall she be honoured of all men, and be praised as a discreet 
“ and virtuous' wire. 

“ If her husband dies first, and she resolves to die with him ; — 
“ glorious and happy shall she be in that world into which 
“ he has passed. 

“But, whether she die the first, or survive her husband : a 
“ virtuous woman will surely enter into the enjoyment of 
“ every blessing in the world to come. 

“ A woman has no true enjoyment but through her husband. 
“ From him she derives children ; he provides her with fine 
“ apparel, decorates her with jewels, supplies her with flowers, 
“ with sandal, safiron and every thing her heart can desire. 

“ It is, moreover, by means of his wife, that a man enjoys all 
“ earthly hap[)iness. This is the per[)etual counsel of all our 
“ books of wisdom. It is by the aid of the wife that he per- 
“ forms his good works, that he acquires riches and honour ; 
“and under her auspices all his measures are prosperous. 
“ A man without a wife is an imperfect being.” 

These dogmas may appear to boar too heavily upon the females; 
yet are they kept up in full vigour to this day in many particulars. 
Nay, in some tribes, tliey are still more severe. I might give an ex- 
ample of this from some districts under the Vaislmava Bifihmans, 
where the wife is not permitted to speak to her motherdn-Iaw. 
When any tMsk is prescribed to her, she shows her acquiescence only 
by signs. But it sometimes happens that, though deprived of the 
privilege of words, they can make their gestures vso expressive and 
significant as to put the old woman in a rage. 

It is said that the same practice of imposing silence on the young 
women, in presence of a mother-in-law or a step dame, is established 
in Armenia : a contrivance well adapted for securing domestic tran- 
quillity; deai'ly purchased, howevei-, hy degrading the most useful and 
interesting })ortion of the fair sox into the condition of slaves. 




CHAPTER XXI. 


OF THE CUSTOM OF WOMEM ALLOWING THEMSELVES TO BE BURNED 
WITH THE CORPSES OP THEIR HUSBANDS. 

The ancient and barbarous custom which imposes it as a duty on 
women to die voluntarily on the funeral pile of their husbands, 
although still in force, is by no means so general and frequent as it was 
in former times. It is also more rare in the peninsula than in the 
northern parts of India : where it is by no means uncommon, even in 
the present times, to see women offering themselves up as the- willing 
victims of this horrid superstition, and devoting themselves, out of 
pride or vanity, to this cruel death. It is confined to the countries 
Tinder the government of the idolatrous princes; for the Muhammadan 
rulers do not permit the barbarous practice in the provinces subject 
to them; and I am persuaded the Europeans will not endure it where 
their power extends.® 

As this awful rite was chiefly an appendage to regal and princely 
state, it has been considered as honourable in itself and as reflecting 
additional lustre on the caste and family to which the magnanimous 
victim belonged.^ In very old times it was considered an affront to 
the ’memory of the deceased, and as an evident mark of the want of 
that ardent devotion which a woman owes to her husband, when she 
shewed any reluctance to accompany his body to the pile. 

A few years ago, I myself was witness to the influence which 
these false notions retain even in modern times. It was in the case 
of the wife of the son of a Polygar, or Prince, of Kangendy, in the 
Carnatic ; upon whom neither entreaties nor threats nor reproaches 
were spared, in order to induce her to allow herself to be burned alive 
with the body of her deceased husband ; and, more especially, as she 
was of a family celebrated for several generations, for heroic resolution 
in that splendid devotion. The funeral was long delayed, in hopes 
that the woman would at length resolve to prefer so glorious and 
honourable a death to a remnant of life, to be dragged out in contempt 
and infamy. But threats and entreaties, long continued as they were, 
had no influence upon her. She stubbornly resisted ail the attacks of 
her relatives ; and her husband was obliged to go unaccompanied to 
the other world. 


The wretched condition of widows, on one hand, and vanity on 
the other, inspiring the hope of renown, are the principal inducements 
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with -tliosc Avlio embrace tlie dreadful propot>a]. And, certainly, they 
are canonized after death ; vows arc paid to tlicny and recourse is had 
to them dn diseases .and other casualties of life, in the faitli that a 
miraculous deliverance will be effected by their intercession. After 
the fire has consumed her body, they collect the remnants of the bones 
which ha^'e resisted the fire ; and erect over the spot little pyramids 
or monuments, to transmit to posterity the memory of so illustrious a 
victim of conjugal attachment This distinction is the more sti'iking 
that a grave-stone is a thing almost unheard of in India. The cere- 
mony being over, the woman who has submitted to this glorious death 
is considered in the liglit of a , Deity. Crowds of votaries dailv fre- 
quent her shrine, imploring her protection, and praying for deliverance 
from dieir evils . 

To tiiese inducements, which are sufficient in themselves to make 
a powerful impression on an enthusiastic and fanatical mind, let us 
add the solicitations of relatives ; who if they observe the slightest 
tendency in the widow to devote herself, never fail to prompt and en- 
courage her to come to a final determination. And to accelerate this 
object, they sometimes ply her with drugs, which confuse the intellect, 
and make her easily submit to any thing that is required of her! 
Her relations are pleased with the result, well knowing that so splendid 
a death will redound to the everlasting honour of their family. 

Some authors who have mentioned this inhuman practice, have 
taken upon themselves to pronounce that it was introduced firom a 
dread on the part of the husbands, that their discontented wives mio-ht 
seek occasion secretly to procure their death, Bur I can assure my 
readers that, after the perusal of the writings of native authors, and 
the long intercourse I have had with man}^ very enlightened indivi- 
duals in the country, I can find no ground whatever to justify such 
au insinuation. Indeed, it must appear evident, from the nature of 
the thing, that a dying husband can entertain no jealousy of his wife 
surviving him, inasmuch as she is doomed, after his demise, to perpe- 
tual widowhood. The most discontented of wives would have more 
to gain by submitting to the severest husband than she could expect 
by becoming a widow, at the expense of such a crime, which could 
lead to no hope of improving her situation by a new engagement. 

^ Nor, on the other band, can we ascribe these voluntary deaths to 
conjugal affection, although it forms the most ostensible pretext, and 
although the lamentations and demonstrations of despair manifested by 
the women, at the death of their husbands, might lead one to suppose 
that it might really be the motive of such a sacrifice. But all their 
external expressions of grief may be safely ranked under the head of 
grimace, of which the Hindus under all circumstances of life, are the 
most absolute masters. During the long period of my observation of 
them and their habits, I am not sure that I have ever seen two Hindu 
marriages that closely united the hearts by a true and inviolable 
attachment. , 
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found pretends for absolnng tlieir women from this dreadful penalt)', 
SSim to presid^cxelusively at such tragical proceedings, 

and to direct the perfomance. , , . j i ' " 

When a woman of any other caste than tlieir own, declares; 
f^ravelv and deliberately, that she is desirous of being consumed alive 
bv the side of the dead body of her husband, the matter is conclusive. 
She cannot afterwai’ds draw back. Her reYochtion would be dis- 
regarded ; and if she refused to go to the pile With good will, she 

would be’ carried thither by force. 

It is a prevailing superstition through all India that if ^ woman, 
after taking that resolution voluntarily, shall refusedo fulfil it. 
whole country in which she lives shall be visited with some dreadful 
calamity To inspire her, therefore, with adequate courage, the Brah- 
mans and all her kindred visit her in turn, complimenting her on her 
heroism, and the immortal glory which she will derive, from a mode 
of dyina- which must exalt her in dignity to the gods. They excite 
her fanaticism by every means which cruel superstition can suggest, 
and keep up the phrenzy of her imagination, until the hour arrives 
when she is to be led to the funeral pile. 


Then is she bedecked with all her jewels, and dressed in her 
finest apparel. Her brow is adorned with the sacred symbol of her 
caste. Her body is tinged with the yellow infusion of sandal and 
saffron. Every thing is prepared. Her spirits are roused and kept 
up to the highest pitch of exaltation that fanaticism and superstition 
can impart.” The procession begins, and she is led to the pile on 
which she is soon to expire. 

Before describing the rest of the ceremony, I ought to observe 
that, in cases where a husband has several wives, which often happens 
in the caste of Eajas, they dispute with each^other for the honour of 
accompanying their common husband to the pil®; and to be burnt with 
him. The B^i-ahmans who preside at the ceremony determine which 
of them shall have the preference. Ah instance of this kind I will 
here extract from the Bhdrata, a work of great authority among 


the Hindhs. 


‘‘ Fdvdu, the King, retired, with his two wives, into the forest, 
to pursue a course of penitence. He had also entered into a solemn 
« vow, under the curse of instant death, that he .should hold no cona- 
merce with either of them. The youngest was extremely beautiful, 
and her charms were so powerful as to overcome the terrors of per- 
dition. For a long time she resisted his solicitations, a.nd reasoned 
* with him on the danger of yielding to them ; for she was unwi 
' to incur the imputation of being the cause of his death. But all 
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was in vain, her refusal only ser\nng to increase the violence of his 
passion. He was at length driven to the gratification of it ; and 
immediately the cm-se fell unon him wfitli fidl effect. 

Being now dead^ a question arose, which oi tne two wives 
ought to follow him to the funeral pile ; and a sharp altercation took 
place between them for the preference. An assembly of Brahmans 
‘'was held to decide the dispute; when the elder of the two wives 
insisted, that her rank, as his original consort, gave her a precedence 
" above any posterior one ; and farther observed that her competitor 
“ had several young children, whose education absolutely required 
“ the prolongation of her life. 

‘‘The second wife then addressed the assembly admitting the 
" superior rank of her opponent, but insisting that, as she was the im- 
" mediate instrument of their husband’s death, and the fatal cause 
" which brought down the malediction upon him, that she alone ought 
“ to endure its consequences. ‘ And, as to the brings- ^ up of the 
“ children,’ quoth she, turning tenderly towards her rival, ‘ are they 
“ not yours as well as mine ? Besides, what sort of education could 
“ they expect from a young inexperienced girl like me ? Believe me 
“ it will better suit with your gravity and years.’” 

In the Bharata, the debate is carried on to much greater length ; 
but it will be sufficient to relate that, notwithstanding the eloquence 
of the younger lady, the court gave the preference to the other, and 
"admitted her,” says the author, "to the distinguished honour of 
" being consumed alive with the body of her husband.” 

In some other castes of Hindus, where the custom of burial 
prevails, instances have occurred of women being interred alive with 
their dead husbands. The ceremonies are nearly the same in either 
case ; and in the following detail of them I have it in my power to 
present a more exact and faithful picture than I have yet seen from 
any other hand. 

The first instance that fell under ray observation was in the year 
1794, in a village of Tanjore, called PoRupeUah. A naan of some 
note there, of the tribe of Kdmati or Merchants, having died, his wife, 
then about thirty years of age, resolved to accompany him to the pile, 
to be consumed together. The news having quickly spread around, 
a large concourse of people collected from all quarters to witness this 
extraordinary spectacle. When she who had occupied the most con- 
spicuous part had got ready, and was decked out in the manner before 
described, bearers arrived to bring away the corpse and the living 
victim. The body of the deceased was placed upon a sort of triumphal 
car, highly ornamented with costly stufe, garlands of flowers, and the 
like. There he was seated, like a living man, elegantly set out with 
all his jewels, and clothed in rich attire. 

The corpse taking precedence, the wife immediately followed, 
borne on a rich palanquin. She was covered over with ornaments, 
in the highest style of Indian taste and magnificence. As the proces- 
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,y,nW the suiTOunding multitude stretclicd out their hands 
toward her in token of tlieir admiration. Hicy belield her as already- 
translated into the paradise of Vishnu, and seemed to envy her 

happy lot. . — 

Their progress being very slow, the spectators, particularly the 
women, went up to her in succession, to wish her joy, and apparently 
desiring to receive her blessing, or at least that she would pronounce 
over them some pleasing word,^ and predict their future fortunes. She 
tried to satisfy them all ; telling one that she would long continue to 
enjoy her temporal felicity, and another that she would be the mother 
of many beautiful children. She assured one that she was destined 
to live many years in happiness with a husband that would doat 
upon her. The next was informed that she would soon arrive at 
great honour in the world. These and equally gracious expressions 
she lavished upon all that approached hei’, and all depai ted with com- 
plete assurance of enjoying the blessings which she promised them. 
She likewise distributed amongst them some leaves of betel, which 
were eagerly accepted, as relics, or something of blessed influence. 

During the whole procession, which was very long, she preserved 
a steady aspect. Her countenance was serene and even cheerful, until 
they came to the fatal pile, on which she was soon to yield up her life. 
She then turned her eyes to the spot where she was to undergo the 
flames, and she became suddenly pensive. She no longer attended to 
what was passing around her. Her looks were wildly fixed upon the 
pile. Her features were altered ; her face grew pale ; she trembled 
with fear, and seemed ready to faint away. 

The Brdhmans, who directed the ceremony, and her relations, 
perceiving the sudden effect which the near approach of her fate had 
occasioned, ran to her assistance, and endeavoured to restore her 
spirits. But her senses were bewildered ; she seemed unconscious of 
what was said to her, and replied not a word to any one. 

They made her quit the palanquin ; and her nearest relations 
supported her to a pond that was near the pile, and having there 
washed her, without taking off her clothes or ornaments, they soon 
reconducted her to the pyramid on which the body of her husband 
was already laid. It was surrounded by the Brahmans, each with a 
lighted torch in one hand and a bowl of melted butter in the other, 
all ready, as soon as the innocent victim was placed on the pyramid, 
to envelope her in fire. 

The relatives, all armed with muskets, sabres and other weapons, 
stood closely round, in a double line, and seemed to wait with 
impatience for the awful signal. 

This armed force, I understood, was intended to intimidate the 
unhappy victim, in case the dreadful preparations should incline her 
to retract ; or to overawe any other persons who, out of false com- 
passion, should endeavour to rescue her. 

At length, the auspicious moment for firing the pile being an- 
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nounced by the Purohita Brahmau, the young widow was instantly 
divested of all her jewels, and led on, more dead than alive, to the 
fatal pyramid. She was then commanded, according to the universal 
practice, to walk round it three times, two of her nearest relations 
supporting her by the arms. The first round she accomplished with 
tottering steps ; but, in the second, her strength wholly forsook her, 

^ and she fainted away in the arms of her conductors ; who were obliged 

to complete the ceremony by dragging her between them for the third 
round. Then, senseless and unconscious, she was cast upon the car- 
case of her husband. At that instant the multitude making the air 
resound with acclamations and shouts of gladness, retired a short 
space, while the Brahmans, pouring the butter on the dry wood, 

I applied their torches ; and instantly the whole pile was in a blaze. 

As soon as the flames had taken effect, the li ving sacrifice, now 
in the midst of them, was invoked by name from all sides ; but, as 
insensible as the carcase on which she lay, she made no answer. 
Suffocated at once, most probably, by the fire, she lost her life with- 
out perceiving it. 

The other instance which I alluded to is of a more recent date. 
It was at the death of the. late Raja of Tanjore in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred. He left behind him four lawful wives, whom he 
had espoused, agreeably to the Hindfi custom, which tolerates in 
Princes the abuse of polygamy. 

The Brahmans having decided that two of the wives should be 
burnt with their husband, and having selected'the devoted individuals 
out of the four ; these received the information with much apparent 
joy. It would no doubt have been a matter of everlasting shame to 
themselves, and of the deepest ignominy to the manes of the deceased, 
had they hesitated in their compliance. They had also reason to 
I believe that' means would be fallen upon to procure their assent, whe- 

ther voluntarily or not ; and therefore they made a virtue of necessity, 
and put on the semblance of consenting with a good grace. 

The brief account which I here present of this awful ceremony 
was communicated to me by a person, of veracity to be completely 
^ relied on, who was sent on purpose to the place, to take an account of 

all the circumstances. His detail extends to four and twenty pages 
of writing, in which are included several particulars exactly resemb- 
ling those described in the preceding example, which therefore I will 
not repeat ; nor shall I be tedious upon those that were difi'erent. ‘ 

One day only was required to make the necessary preparations 
for the obsequies ; which were conducted in this manner, 
i In a fields three or four leagues from the royal residence, they 

made an excavation of no great depth, about twelve or fifteen feet 
square. Within it they constructed a pyramid of the sweet smelling 
wood of the sandal, the only species of timber used in this barbarous 
rite. On the middle of the pyramid, a scafibld was erected to the 
I elevation of a few feet, constructed in such a manner as that the 
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props could be easily withdrawn; by which means the structu 
'would give way at once. On the four corners of the 
jars 'were placed, filled with melted butter, to smear the pyrami 
that it might be the more easily set on fire. 

This was the order of the procession. It was headed by a gre 
number of soldiers under ariius. They were followed by a nmltitu< 
of musicians, chiefly trumpeters, who made the air re-echo to the 
melancholy sounds. Next came the body of the king, upon a sple 
did palanquin inchly decorated. This was surrounded by the neare 
relations and by the Guru of the deceased. They were all on fo^ 
and without their turbans, in token of mourning. A large party 
Brahmans formed round them, as an immediate escort. The tv 
wives, who were to be burned with the corpse of the king, came ne3 
each borne on a palanquin quite open. They preserved, during tl 
journey, a calm appearance and a cheerful air. The escort of troo 
kept off the immense crowds who were assembled from all quarter 
some from motives of interest and others out of curiosity. 

The two Queens were attended by some of their favourite wome 
with whom they occasionally conversed. They were loaded, rath 
than decorated, with jewels; which were not stripped from them, 
commonly happens to women of ordinary rank, when they ascend tl 
pile. They were accompanied by their relatives of both sexes, 
many of whom they had made presents before leaving the palfx< 
Thousands of Brahmans, collected from all parts, made up the re 
of their retinue; and an innum.erable multitude of persons .of t 
ranks followed in the rear. 

When they arrived at the ground where the sacrifice wms to tal 
place, the two victims were made to descend from their palaiiquii 
for the purpose of purification and of performing the other prepai 
tory ceremonies. They went through the whole, without hesitatic 
and without shewing the least embarrassment; but, towards tl 
close, their countenances began to betray them, and the three circui 
round the pile were not accomplished without considerable efforts 
sustain their equanimity. 

During this interval, the body of the King had been deposited ' 
the scaffold over the platfox'm. The two Queens were also laid dov 
beside the corpse, pne on the right hand and the other on the lei 
and they joined hao^ids by stretching them over the body. The asti 
loger or Pur6hita having then declared that the happy instant xv 
come for finishing the ceremony, the Brahmans recited several Manbi 
in a loud voice, and consecrated the pile by sprinkling it wi 
their or holy water. Thesebrief ceremonies were hardly ov 

when, on a signal given, the pillars, which supported the pyrarc 
and the scafiFold, were suddenly withdrawn, and the women 
instantly overwhelmed by the falling mass of timber, which tumbl 
over them with a crash. At the same instant the whole edifice 
kindled in all its parts. On one side the nearest of kin to t 
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King applied Ins torcli, and opposite to liim the Guru; while the 

Brahmans in every quarter were pouring jars of melted butter on the 

flames, creating so intense a heat as must have instantly consumed 

the victims. Then the multitude shouted for joy ; and the kindred, 

approaching the pile, also set up a loud cry, calling upon them by their ; 

names. They fancied they heard a voice in answer pronouncing 

Enna'l IMtatt But the tall of the platform and the immediate ' 

bursting out of the ilames must have stifled them at once. 

Such was the miserable end of those unhappy victims of a cruel 
and barbarous superstition ; and such are the ceremonies with which 
it is accompanied, varying indifferent districts^ but fundamentally ^ 

the same. 

Two days after, when the fire was completely extinguished, they 
dug out from amongst the ashes some portions of the bones which were 
not wholly consumed, and inclosed them in urns of red copper, which 
were sealed with the signet of the new King, b Km afterwards, thirty 
of the Brdhinans, set out with them for Kasi or Benares, to cast them 
into the holy waters of the Ganges. The reward which was to be 
paid to them, upon depositing the relics at Kisi, was previously 
agreed upon, and was paid them when they returned with certificates 
from that holy city. 

A small portion of these bone-ashes was pounded and swallowed 
by twelve Brahmans, who mixed it as an ingredient with some other 
food. This act, so revolting to our nature, was believed to be expia- 
tory of the sims of the three parties deceased. But, as it is under- 
stood tliat this can be effected ^nly by transferring those sins into I 

the bodies of the Brahmans, the lucre which they derive from so 
unnatural an act is not believed to be attended with much ultimate 
advantage to them. 

There were also found among the ashes some small pieces of 
gold, formed, no doubt, from the trinkets of the Queens, which the 
violence of the heat had fused. 

It then became a question what recompence the Bj ahmans should 
share who had borne a part in the obsequies, or had honoured them 
with their presence. The King’s Guru received a present of an 
elephant. The three palanquins, which had served to transport the ^ 

corpse and the two Queens to the pile, were allotted to the three- 
principal Brahmans. Amongst the rest a distribution was made, in 
cloth and money, to the amount of about twenty-five thousand , 

rupees, besides several bags of small coin scattered among the 
crowd, in the course of the procession. Finally, twelve houses were 
built, which were given to the twelve Brahmans who had the courage 
to swallow the pounded bones of the deceased, and by that means to 
take upon themselves all their sins. 

Some days after the funeral, the new King made a pilgrimage to i 

a temple a few leagues distant from his capital. After bathing in a | 

privileged pond in its neighbourhood, and being here thoroughly 1; 

; mJ 
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cleansed from all the impurities contracted during the previom ceremo- | 

nies of the mourning, he made some iurther presents to the Brahmans ? 

and to the poor of the other castes* i 

On the spot where the funeral pile was erected, on which the j 

King and his two unhappy Queens were consumed, a round mauso- j 

leum has been built, about twelve feet in diameter, terminating in a | 

dome. Here the present Prince generally stops, when he happens to i 

go out in that direction, and prostrates himself before the tombs ot | 

his predecessors. . . ! 

A great number of votaries of all castes continually repair thither j 

to offer their vows to these new divinities, imploring their help and | 

protection in all the vicissitudes of life. When I was last there, in 
1802, a great variety of petended miracles were current, as having | 

been performed by their intercession. | 

India is not the only nation in which the abominable practice of j 

sacrificing the wife on the pile of her husband has been adopted. 

Ancient authors speak of it as not unknown in early times amongst 

other civilized nations. Herodotus, in particular,^ speaking ot the 

Crestonseans, asserts that the women dispute with each other for the - 

honour of dying with their husband. She who was esteemed to have 

been his favourite, had the preference, and was slain on his tomb. The 

rest, to whom this honour was refused and who were only permitted 

to be present at the ceremony, returned from it abashed and in con- ^ 

fusion. The Indians, however seem to he the only people in the r 

universe who keep up the abominable custom to the present day. 



c Gaisford’s Ed. Tom. II. 581. 

They ’wrere a Thraciaa race. This custom has prevailed in many countri^, 
among the Teutons. (Vai. Max. VI. 1), the Wends, and the Heruli, (Procop. B. 
Goth, ii. 14), among the Slavonian and Scandinavian races. In reference to the 
Wends, the words of S. Boniface (Ep. ad Ethelhald, works Giles’ Ed. Vol. I. p. 136,) 
are ; “tam magno zelo matrimonii amorem mutuum servant, ut mulier, yiro proprio 
mortuo, vivere recuset ; et laudabilis mulier [SatI] inter illas esse judicatur, quse 
propria manu sibi mortem intulit, ut in una Strue pa'/nter avdecct cum ViTO suo. 

d Husband, or man, in Sanskrit is dhava. From this the Sanskrit forms 
the name of the widow by the addition of the preposition vi, which means without ; 
therefore Vtdhava Tiushandless, widow. This word is undoubtedly of the highest 
antiquity. Now if the custom of widow-burning had existed at that early period 
there would have been no Vidhavas, no husbandless women. Therefore the very 
name indicates, what can be proved by historical evidence, the late origin of widow- 
burning m India. 

In the passage of the Big VMa which has been quoted as the authority for the 
incremation of Hindd widows a change of two letters has been made. The text is, 
Arohantu janayo yonim agn^ ; 

They may go the mothers to the altar first. 

It Jias been changed to, 

Arohantu janayo yonim agneh ; 

They may go the mothers into the womb of fire. 

Few false readings have had consequences so fearful ! 

Compare Muller’s Essay on Comparat. Mythol. Oxford Essays 1856. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

OF ADOPTION AMONG THE BRAHMANS AND O/IEB HINDIJB. 

When a Brahman finds himself without male issue, whether from the 
barrenness of his wife or the premature death of the children she may 
have brought him, he is empowered, nay required, to procure a son 
by means of adoption, in order to fulfil the obligation which they 
believe all men to be under, of providing for the succession of society. 
Besides, as the perfect state of a Brahman consists in being married, 
he falls short of that perfection when he is without offspring, particu- 
larly males, to 'perform his obsequies. This defect alone is supposed 
to exclude him from a blessed world after his death. 

These notions prevail so strongly among the Hindus, that I have 
known women not only consenting to their husband taking another 
wife, but finding him one, when they happened to have daughters only. 
Yet they could not but foresee the great inconvenience that would 
result to themselves from the introduction of another wife, who being 
young and likely to bring male children to her, husband, would natu- 
rally presume on these claims of superiority over the lawful wife. 

We have before remarked, that polygamy was an abuse not 
publicly tolerated and admitted, excepting in favour of the Princes, 
to whom the Brahmans granted the indulgence of marrying as many 
as five wives in the accustomed way of matrimony. But when persons 
of ordinary station appear to have other wives besides the legitimate 
one, it. may be inferred that they are merely hired concubines, or 
wives intended to supply the sterility of the real one. And even, in 
this last case, the domestic troubles which almost universally spring 
from it, give a general preference to the practice of adoption. 

The Brahman, who is destitute of male issue, looks out amongst 
his nearest relations, such as his brothers, or uncles, for a youth whom 
he may adopt. If he cannot find one in that class of relatives, he 
goes to his wife’s kindred. He may even adopt the children of his 
own daughter. Those who have several male children very willingly 
part with one of them to a relation who has none, particularly if he 
be rich ; by which means the property is retained in the family. But 
if he does not find a proper young man, among his own relations or 
those of his wife, he has recourse to some poor Brahman, overloaded 
with children ; and, if he be in tolerable affluence himself, he is not 
likely to meet with much repugnance in such a quarter. The funda- 
mental rules of adoption are the following : 

The adopted son wholly renounces all claim on the property of his 
natural father, and acquires an unlimited right of succession to all that 
belongs to his adopted father. From him he is entitled to maintenance 
and education, as if he were bis own son ; and to receive, through his 
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means the advantages of tKe Triple Cord, and of being settled in mar- 

riacre ’ The adopted son is obliged, on his part, to take care of his . 

° ired parents in their old age, and attend to their funeiul when | 

they die. Afterwards he enters into possession of their property ; 
enjoys whatever is of value, and is obliged to pay the debts. 

He farther enters into the Gotm ov lineage of him by whom he is ^ 

adopted ; and is considered as descended from the same ancient stock. 1 ' 

When the ceremonies of adoption commence^ the new parents 
perform one which is held to be the most important and essential of 
any, by tying round the loins of the youth that little string which 
eveiV India is ceremoniously invested with at the age 

of two or three years, and which serves to fix the bit ot cloth that is 
always used to cover those parts of the body. If the ceremony has 
been previously performed by the natural parents, the adopted ones 
break the cord, in token of dissolving the Gotra from which [the 
child descended; and put on anew one, as the sign of his being 
called to theirs. 

On this, as on all other solemn occasions, their first care is to 
select an auspicious day, and the fortunate moment of the day, by * 

help of the rules of their astrology. 

It is unnecessary to enter at large into the remaining ceremo- 
nies, as they closely resemble what are used in other solemnities. 
The'Pandal or artificial bower over the door, or in the court before 
the house, is not omitted. The Tdmnam, of which it is chiefly 
composed, are easily adapted to that or any other situation, being 
merely lines stretched in proper directions, thickly strung with mango 
leaves. When a prince or the governor of a province is expected to 
pass through a town or village the streets are decorated in this 
manner, as if with triumphal arches ; and, simple as the contrivance 
is, the effect is exceedingly beautiful. 

Within the house, or under this Pandal, the whole relations and 
friends assemble. The Purohita commences the ceremonies by offer- 
ings or sacrifice to the patron god of the house, and to the God of 
obstacles. He then produces the holy water, of which the adopted 
son takes a little in the hollow of his hand and drinks it. Some is 
sprinkled about the house and the Pandal, and over those who are 
present ; and the rest is poured back into the well. 

The sacrifice of the HSmam, which follows, is made here with 
some variation, being offered to the nine 'planets^ which the Purohita, 
by virtue of his evocatory mantras, compels to attend at the cere- 
mony. An offering is also made to them of two measures of rice, in 
a raw state, which are divided into nine portions. As many Brah- 
mans, chosen for the purpose, perform the Homam, with sweet- 
scented wood ; and, after invoking the God of fire, spreading the rice 
and sprinkling the liquid butter, they make him a profound 
obeisance with closed hands, and retire. 
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The sacrihee being over, the adopting father and mother sit down 
on a little stool placed under the alcove ; when the natural mother of 
the child, after receiving a hundred or perhaps live hundred small 
pieces of money and a new garment, as her ^vages for ^mo'sing, ap- 
proaches the adopter, who asks her with a loud voice in presence of all 
the assembly, whether she delivers him her child to be brought up : 
to which she answers, I do deliver him to you to bring up. This 
phrase is held distinctly to import, that she gives up her son, not as 
a slave who is sold, but to be reared as a child of the family. 

This ceremony applies more particularly to the mother than to 
the father, as children among the Hindfls until grown up are always 
considered to belong to her ; and if, for any reason, she parts from 
her husband, she always takes the children away as her own. For 
this reason the delivering over of the child, in adoption, belongs to 
its mother ; while the reception of it appertains, with equal pro- 
priety, to the adopting father. 

A dish is then brought in, filled with water, made yellow by the 
infusion of saffron. It is consecrated with mantras by the Purbhita ; 
and the mOthei* taking the dish, delivers it to the adopter, and at the 
same time invoking the fire to bear witness, she thrice repeats these 
words : /‘I give thee this child ; I have a right to him no more.” 
The adopter takes the child, and seating him on his knee, headdresses 
the relations present, saying: “This child has been given me, and 
‘Hhe fire adjured as a witness of it; and I, having drank of the 
saffron-water, promise to rear him as my own son. He enters into 
“ all that belongs to me ; my property and my debts.” 

Then he and his wife, pouring a little saffron- water into the hol- 
low of their hands, and dropping a little into that of the adoptive 
child, pronounce aloud before the assembly : “ We have acquired this 
“ child to our stem, and we incorporate him with it.” Upon which 
they drink the safiron-water, which they hold in their hands, and, 
rising up, make a profound obeisance to the assembly ; to which the 
officiating Brahmans reply by the word Asirvddam. 

It is unnecessary to add that the ceremony is terminated by a 
repast giyen to t|ie Brahmans, for which they prepare by bathing ; 
and that the vi'hole concludes with the distribution of betel and 
pieces of money : for this is the termination of all their festivals. 

The circumstance of using safiron-water in this ceremony has 
given rise to a common appellation for adopted children, who are often 
called the iuater’‘Of-saffron children of such a one, without meaning 
it as a term of ridicule or reproach. In this it differs from the nick- 
names frequently bestowed on individuals there, the most of which 
are taken from some odd particulars in their lives, and often from 
some mental or bodily defect. 

The Sudras add one peculiarity to the ceremony, the adopting 
father and mother pouring on the feet of the child the water from the 
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pitcher, which they hold in one hand; and, catching it with the 
other hand, and 'drinking it. In other respects they follow the same 
customs as the Brahmans, but they abridge them. 

It is not always upon young children that the rite of adoption 
is performed. Great lads sometimes receive it also, when it suits 
the interest of their families. 

Adoption admits of being effected, in a simpler way, and one 
better accommodated to the circumstances of people in the humbler 
situations of life. She who surrenders the child, and he who accepts 
it, do it in presence of the fire; which they appeal to as being wit- 
ness to the adoption ; and this suffices to render it valid and legal. 

Those who inhabit the banks of the Ganges, may perform the 
act of reddition and acceptance, by taking the river to witness the 
mutual agreement; and this stands in the place of other ceremonies. 

Another species of adoption arises from the wayward circum- 
stances of some of the poorer and meaner Brahmans ; who, finding it 
difficult to support the cost of the ceremony of the cord and other 
rites, are reduced to make over the whole or part of their children to 
richer Bi4hmans, who take charge of them; and by this act alone 
the children are incorporated into the Gotra and considered as 
adopted. 

The same thing likewise takes place in respect to marriage. A 
father and mother, unable to support the expence of the ceremonies, 
give up their son to a man who has girls only. He accepts of him, 
and gives him one of his daughters for a wife. By this process he 
is considered as adopted into the family, and enters accordingly into 
all its privileges and obligations. 

But in whatever way adoption is consummated, the adopted 
child loses all right to the property of his natural parents, and is 
not at all answerable for the debts they may leave behind them. 

The adoption of girls is rare, though not without example. 

In the account I have given of the ceremonies used in adoption, 
as well as in the preceding ones of marriage and the Triple Cord, I 
have been guided by the Directory or Ritual of the Purohitas. 
That book also solves some difficulties respecting the division of the 
effects ; of which we shall now treat.® 


^ The acknowledgment of this right in the case of Hindfi Ilajas, by the British 
C^overnment, is one of the many wise and just measures by which Lord Canning has 
secured to himself a place in the foremost rank of our Indian Statesmen. 
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chapter XXIII. 

PARTITION CP property IN CERTAIN CASES. 

IN the mtuB.1 above mentioned, the case is put of a man who 
after adopting a son, unexpectedly has six childrL by his wife -Tou; 
boys and two girls. Two of the boys die, while one of the dau4ters 

and the adopted son are severally married. There remain, in a sS 

state, two- boys and one girl; ati^d provision must also be made for fhe 
subsistence of the mother. The question is, how the effects of the 
deceased ought to be divided. 

The answer given, is to the following effect. First, there must 
be a sum set apart, sufecient for the expence of the funeral rites of the 
deceased, to be performed in a decent and creditable way; and aho 
tor the marriage of the three children who are not yet established 
The sum required for this purpose must be deposited in safe hands. ' 

Secondly What rema,ins must be divided into six portions and 

a half, i he adopted son takes one portion, with a quarter of the half 
share. The eldest brother takes as much ; after which the remainder 
shall be divided in equal parts amongst the other brothers and the 
mother. 

If the mother were dead, the division would be into five parts 
and a half, unless all the brothers should agree to provide their 
unmarried sister with, trinkets out of the share which would have 
fallen to the mother. If she, at her death, chuses to leave her part of 
the succession to her daughters, their brothers cannot oppose it. If 
she does not, the brothers will divide amongst themselves whatever 
remains of her property, after the charge of her burial 

This decision, laid down by the Brahmans, appears to vary from 
the general custom of the Hindus; by which, in the division of the 
paternal property, no more is allowed to the elder brothers than to the 
younger.^ The mothers, on the other hand, have no share whatever 
of the property of their husbands, the children being strictly bound to 
provide for them during their lives. 

It may happen that a man who has no children, by reason of the 
barrenness of his wife, may take another to remedy this defect. If 
the latter should have a son, the fathers estate would descend to him 
exclusively, and the lawful wife would have nothing whatever at the 
death of her husband, were the son not obliged to provide for her 
during her life. If the great wife, as the first is called, does not chose 
to live with the little one, the relations are called in, and a provision is 
assigned her adequate to her wants. 

A rich man, whose wife was unfruitful, being desirous to have 
progeny, took a second. For the same reason he married a third. 
The whole proved barren, so that he died without leaving issue. * He 
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had aa elder brother, and also a younger as well as several cousins, 
the sons of his paternal uncles. None of these, however, had been 
living with him. having long before recei ved then- portions, and each 
maintaining a separate establishment. The question to be determined 
was. Who is the true heir ot the deceased ? 


The answer given is, that the true heir is tlie younger brother. 
As the youn crest, the duty of conducting the funeral falls upon him, by 
the usacre of the country; and he who performs the obsequies is held 
in all cases to be the successor of him to whom he renders those 
honours. In becoming the principal at the interment, he also becomes 
the head and master of the house. He will therefore take on himself 
the maintenance of the three wives left by his deceased brother; and 
if any of them should wish to return to her relations, she will be free 
to do so, and to take with her the jewels which she had received from 
her husband. Besides this, an assembly of the relations will deter- 
mine upon the allowance which her brother-in-law, the heir to her 
husband, shall be Bound to afford her. If she incline to remain in the 
house that was her husband’s, an^ to have an establishinent there, 
apart, she will be indulged in her wish ; and in that case her brother- 
in-law would not be under the necessity of assigning to her any con- 
siderable income. She would make it up by begging alms ; a 
profession not disgraceful in such a case, being one of the six privi- 
leges of her caste. 

The brother-in-law is also obliged to bear the expence of the 
funerals of the three widows, if they die before him. 

If there were no junior brother, it would be the elder alone who 
would have every right centred in him, whether regarding the 
obsequies or the succession ; and in default of both, they will pass to 
tbe nearest relation on the father’s side. 

The book from which I have quoted does not enter more deeply 
into the division of property in difficult cases. The relatives assem- 
bled decide any dispute, according to the rules of the country or the 
caste, and more frequently still according to the wealth and generosity 
of him who best rewards them for ■ a favourable decision. This, of 
course, leads in such popular courts, to innumerable intrigues, and 
perversions of justice. 


From what has been remarked, it will he seen that the right of 
succession and that of performing the obsequies are inseparable. 
When a rich man dies, without issue, or other direct descendants, a 
crowd of remote relations appear, who dispute with each other the 
privilege of conducting the obsequies. The contest is often prolonged 
till the corpse becomes putrid in the house. But the case is very 
diflFerent when a poor man dies under the like circumstances. Nobody 
contends for the right of disposing of his body. On the contrary, ail 
bis relations keep aloof; knowing that he who took charge of his 
funeral would also have the burden of his debts. 
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^ another rule respecting succession among the 
Hindus that differs wholly from ours, and which would appear to 
ns somewhat irreconc.Ieable with the principles of public justice 
which ought to be observed in all civilized nations. ^ 

A father dies, leaving several male children,' who, from ne<r- 
hgence or perhaps unwihuigness to separate, or from his having left 
nothing, have none of his property to divide. Some of them, by 

while ft fPf economy, acquire considerable wealth^ 

while the lest becoming vagabonds, thoughtle-ss and dissolute sink 
into difficulties and debt. After scouring the country for manv 
years these probably discover that some of their brotnirs by 
industry and good conduct, have acquired some decree of onulenc?^ 
and from them they confidently claim an equal share of what has 
been acquired by the sweat of their brows, and devolve upon thera 
propoition of the debts which they themselves have contracted by 
debauchery and misconduct. If this be refused, the creditors com^ 
forwaid and, by the process of law, compel the industrious part of 
the family to make good the waste of the prodigals. ^ 

If brothers, for the reasons we have alluded to, or any other 
neglect to make a partition of property; when they die, the com- 
munity of effects and debts attaches to their children • and if these 
are equally negligent it descends to their posterity. 

Accordingly, it is by no means rare to see cousins of the fourth 
or fifth degree, engaged in law-suits concerning the division of goods, 
founded on the right thus transmitted from their great-grandfathers. 
It IS riot difficult to imagine, that, under such circumstances the 
thriving part of a family are frequently molested by their poorer 
relations ; or that, in a country where there is no public system of 
law, and where custom, as various as the tribes, regulates every 
tliin^j tn6i6 should bo Sibundcincc of liti^Oition. 3 *nd[ chiciinory’. 

There is one advantage however, arising from this sim^ular 
custom, which in some measure compensates for its bad effects- 
namel\^ that it gives brothers and other relations who are liable to 
be affected by the law of partition, the right to watch over the 
conduct of each other, and to restrain the debauchery and extrava- 
gance of those whose misconduct might involve them all in distress. 

In no case, have daughters a title to share in their fathers’ pro- 
perty. When a man dies, leaving girls only, they are entirely 
excluded from the inheritance; and all the effects of the deceased 
pass to his nearest male relations. They are obliged, no doubt, to 
real and maintain the young women, and to dispose of them in mar- 
riage when grown up. But this last is no burden, as they receive 
money on such occasions, instead of paying any. A contract of 
mandage in India can be only con.sidered as a bargain and sale, by 
which a father or any other owner of a girl disposes of her at a 
certain price, to any person who is willing to buy a wife. 


CHAPTER XIIV. I 

OF THE LITERATURE OF THE BRAHMANS AND PARTiCUXrAELY } 

THEIR POETRY. 

It is not to be doubted that from the earliest times the sciences 
have been cultivated by the Hindus, or rather by the Brahmans, 
who have been in all ages, as it were, the depositaries of them. 

They have always considered them as a property exclusively their f 
own ; and perceiving the ascendant which their learning gave them 
over the other castes, and the reputation which it acquired them, ) 

they have always made a mystery of it to the vulgar, and taken the J 

greatest pains to prevent its spreading among other classes of men. 

But, have they themselves cultivated the sciences with success, 
or have they made any advancement in them? This we must 
answer in the negative, if we judge from the scientific remains' of 
their ancient authors, compared with their present literary men. I 
do not believe that the modern Brahmans have made the smallest 
progress in any branch of learning which they cultivate, beyond 
their ancestors of the era of Pythagoras and Lycurgus. That long 
space of time, between epochs so remote, during which so many 
barbarous races have emerged from the darkness of ignorance to the 
brightest splendour of civilization, and have extended their intellec- 
tual researches beyond the natural sphere of the human mind, has i 
been employed to no purpose by the Hihdiis, They have continued 
on the very spot where they stood more than two thousand years 
ago. During that period half the world has become enlightened ; 
but, amongst the Hindfis, one can trace no improvement in the 
sciences or arts; and the most partial observer must admit that 
they are now far behind many comm\mities who were not so soon 
inscribed in the roll of cultivated nations. 

The sciences which rendered them most famous amongst 
external nations, in times of superstition and ignorance, and which 
conciliated at the same time the awe and reverence of their own 
countrymen, were Astronomy, Astrology, and Magic. The first shall 
be considered hereafter. The other two have been discussed in a 
treatise bythe late P. Pons, missionary in the Camatic, published in 
the memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, and copied by the Abbe 
Lambert into his General History of All People, 

No comparison can be drawn between the schools of science in 
that country and those established in Europe. All that can be pre- ^ 

tended is that in some large towns, or in the precincts of some large ( 

temples of their idols, certain Brahmans, learned or afiecting to be 
so, teach gratuitously what they themselves know to such as are 
wiiling to take lessons from them ; while some others do so with 
more attention to their own interests. But the whole is carried on ^ 
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without method without any place for study, without discipline 
He may learn who has a mind, and as long as ever he chuses mt 
there is nothing in their institutions which can excite the stnden to 
emulation or encourage the teacher; no examinations to u de “o 
no places to pm, no premiums to contend for, no privilege held o°ut 
to those that excel. The reputation of wisdom, to be surfL^ 
reverepe from all the woiW; but this is not a Uive • sufficieX 
powerful to stimulate the Brahmans. It would be nece^-Tlh.^ 
tpy should taste more frequently than they do of the Hbiralitv 
of their Princes. But these great men are too much lulled by 

immersed in ignorance to be able to appre^ 

tTwLi^tht:;^ cl 

oTlfif'"' the 

I suppose there is rjo country on earth where Poetry was more 
m vogue than it was m former times in India. It seemed^impossible 
for them to write but in verse. They have not a .single ancieJt book 
that IS written in prose; not even the books on rne.hcine, which are 
said to be numerous in the Sanskrit tongue. All Hindu books that 
are not in verse are modern. The translators of the eighteen PurlnL 
from the original Sanskrit into the other idioms of India havfall 
written m prse. At leap I know it is so in the 'Tamil ton^rthe 

u Poetry has been chiefly cultivated by the Sudras 

who. by ipouring to preserve the turn of the Sanskrit Poetry have 
so multiplied the rules of their rhyme that it is very difficult to 
make correct verses in their language. 

and Kanaresehas been principally 
cultiyatp by the Brahmans ; and it has such a resemblance to' the 
Sapkrit, even m prosody, that I do not believe the Sudras had 
meddled in the.se two dialects. Of the Sanskrit poetry itself I .shall 
endeavour to give some idea, such as may apply generally to the 
various sorts, as they exist in the several idioms of India. ^ 

I shall consider, 1. The various Species of their Poe.sv. 2 The 
long and short Apfm. 3. The small Feet of the measure. 4 The 
large Feet 5. The Ehyme^ 6. The Versification. 7. The style or 

THbdh*^P intention to compile a 

Hindu Prosody, which would be little amusing to my reader.s. I shall 

say but a few words on each of those heads, and merely what may 
foe necessary to give a general view of the subject. • 

1. The different Species of Poesy. 

. There are several .sort.s, such as, PctcZam (Ode) PacZyam, (Stanza) 
Di'Apada, (Couplet) Dandaka, (blank verse.) Another kind has been 
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specified under the name of Padya, but as it is not composed of feet, 
■we do not include it with the others. j • 

Under the head of Padam, they comprehend the odes in 
honour of their Princes and otiier great men ; songs of gallantry atid 
lewdness • libertine addresses to the gods and goddesses ; lines corn- 
nosed by adulatoi-s in honour of those whom they wish to flaUer, or 
Spon more ordinary occasions. This species of Poetry l^ewiae 
cSled Sringdram or ornamented, because it is often the vehicle of 
eulogiums on women, and the ornaments they wear on various paits 

of their dress. xu r 

Amorous songs are likewise denominated Sittimham or the Joy 
of Pleasure ; a name no doubt derived from the licentious. Of this 
sort there is an infinite variety. They are chanted by beggars when 
they Sr™ door to door for alms' The more todeoent sod gross 
the allusions, the dissolute audience are the better pleased. ^ 

The hymns in honour of the gods are also called Kirtana oi 
Praise, being intended to glorify the divinities of the land. 

The word Padam is likewise used for the stroyhe of a poem. 

The second species of Poesy, called Padyam comprises the great 
poems, composed in honour of the gods, the kings, and other migh y 
Sersonat^es.^ This kind is formed of several stanzas, like the Jeiw- 
^alem Delivered of Tasso ; but they are not uniformly coiistiucted. 
There are at least thirty sorts, which may be successively used or 
intermixed at pleasure in the course of the poem. 

These Stanzas, are also employed on subjects of ^ 

satire The Poet V^mana, who wrote m Telugu, and Timvaliuvan 
who wrote in Tamil, have distinguished themselves in this measuie, 
to which we shall afterwards return. 

The species called Dwipada or two-footed, is much less rigorous 

than the other kinds, and is indeed “f “X"ltC’oT Me 
in poetic fashion. It has been employed by the authors ot little 

histories, or local exploits, whether true or imaginary. 

Prom these three examples, the other sorts belonging to this 
class may be imagined, without farther illustration. 

2. The long and short Letters. 

The Hindfi verses, like the Latin and Greek, are^ composed of 
short and long syllables. Prom these simple feet, are formed hemis- 
tichs; by combining which, the full verses are evolved. 

I have mentioned that the shoH feet were composed of 
because in the Indian languages Letters are^ actually Syllables. 
Every consonant carrying its vowel along with it, they 
Ba, Be, Bi, &c. Da, De, Di, &c. but 

from a vowel. Even a double syllable such ^ Bra Dla, Ksha, 
Rma, &c., in many dialects, is considered as makjng but one lettei. 

Of the Letters some are short and called Lagku.^ The others are 
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long, and called Giirus Even in familiar writing, they seldom fail 
to distinguish the long and short letters with their particular marks. 
It is still more regularly attended to in pronunciation ; and, in veree, 
it is quite indispensable. 

In Hindu Poetry, as well as in Latin, a long letter is equivalent 
to two short, and two long to four short. Thus the word MaUa is 
equal in quantity to K&l&gSM, composed of four shorts. But there 
are letters which, though short in writing and in ordinary discourse, 
become long in verse, by position. Thus the a which begins the word 
Akcharam though short in general, becomes long in versification, as 
being placed before two consonants K and Gha. In the same manner 
the letter Ka, though naturally short, is long, in verse, in such a word 
as Earman, on account of the two consonants which follow it. Two 
examples of this occurring to me from Virgil, in the lines, “ Brontesque, 
" Steropesque et nvdus membra Pyracmon,” and— “ date tela, scandite 
“ muros I expressed my doubt one day to a Brahman, who was 
explaining to me the rules of Poetry. His vanity and self-conceit 
had been already a little humbled by finding that a foreigner could so 
easily comprehend matters which he thought quite sublime ; but when 
I started my difficulty, he stood fixed for a while in astonishment, and 
stared me in the face without speaking. At length he answered, 
" You are right ; but I am astonished how such a thought could have 
“ entered into your mind, knowing so little as yet of our Poetiy.” I 
told him that the Poetry of my own country bore some resemblance to 
that of his, and that my acquaintance with the former led me to the 
observation I had made. These words served to increase his astonish- 
ment, as he had always supposed, till then, that no creatures on earth 
knew any thing of Poetry but the Brahmans. This prejudice made 
me easily pass with him for a man of wonderful penetration. This at 
least I gained by it, that he became more diffident in our future 
intercourse. 

The last letter of a verse may be of any quantity, at pleasure ; but 
the distinction must always be marked in pronunciation. The T.»H'ng 
took the same licence ; and it is likely that Horace, when he said “ Sie 
“ te Diva potens Gypri,” pronounced the last syllable short, and in the 
verse “ Amice propugnacala” long ; because in the one the last foot 
is a dactyl, and in the other an iambus. 

As, in an idolatrous nation, every thing tends to superstition, the 
poets of India hold some letters to be amritam, or ambrosial, and 
others to be Visham, or poisonous. The one are of good omen, and 
the other mischievous. This distinction is not regarded in poetry 
relating to the gods, who are supposed incapable of being affected by 
the good or evil qualities of letters ; but, in verses which concern 
human beings, the case is very different, and particular care must be 
taken never to begin any thing, addressed to them, with a visham, or 
unlucky letter. The letter which has the sound of Ke, and that which 
sounds Ki are of that quality in some idioms, because their form in 
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writing k,such that the point turns down towards the ground. The 
Ko on the contrary, is fortunate, because the point of that letter 
turns up on high. 

S. The small Feet in Verse. 


There are two kinds of feet in verse, the 
latter being composed of the former. The 
GcbiiOi'fifiy of which there are two kinds, the 
JJ'paganam. The chief of this are : 


1. The Iambus : 

2. The Trochee ; 

3. The Spondee : 

4.. The Tribrach ; 

5. The Dactyl : 

6. The Amphibrach : 

7. The Artibacchic : 

8. ^he Anapoest ; 

9. The Cretic : 

10. The Bacchic : 
h 'll TVift IVTolossus : 


Sanskrit. 


small and the large; the 
feet have the name of 
simple Gcinain and the 


Lagam : — 

Galara : — > cj 

Ganga : 

Nanuhi : o cj o 
Bhactapa : — • o o 
Jajapa : ^ 

Tampasya: ^ 

Sarasam : o a — 
Eakshaya : — o . 

Yatist^ : o 

Mantran^m : »• 


The Hindu poets discover a certain relation between the Ganam 
and the Upaganam ; one or the other causing good or evil, according 
to the "od who presides over it. Those that fall under the rule of the 
Moon,^which is, in India, the emblem of cold, are deemed favourable ; 
while' those, oh the contrary, which are governed by the Sun, are 
injurious. Agreeably to this superstition, a copy of verses must not 
■beo-iri with a malign Ganam. The Hindu prosodies are very diffuse 
on this subject. 

4. The long Feet 


The Ganams, then, are the true materials from which the-P’ee^of the 
verse are made, which are called Padam or Charanam ; both which 
words signify Feet They may be compared to the hemistichs of pen- 
tameter lines, or the pause which we make in the middle of the verses 
of ten and twelve syllables, in French and English. They enumerate 
a variety of these Padams, according to the number of Ganams they 
contain ; some having three, live, seven, or more. 

As in pentameter verse, two dactyls or two spondees may be put 
in the first hemistich ; so also, in certain Padams, they may use one 
Ganam or another at pleasure, provided the number of shorts and 
longs is preserved. This mixture, however, must be managed without 
affectation, to avoid the appearance of pedantry. 

Blit every species of Ganam is not equally admitted into all sorts 
of poetry ; some of which require certain fixed Ganams. On this 
point the Hindfi prosody enters into a great variety of particulars not 


^ See Brown’s Telugu Grammar. 
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very important. The case is nearly the same in the Latin Ode, where 
a rigorous restriction to certain feet is required, and where others, 
though on the whole equal in quantity, cannot be admitted. 

The Long Feet, in Hindh verse, have each their particular name ; 
as the Elephant, the great Tiger, the Serpent Capella, and so forth. 

5. The Rhyme. 

The Hindus have a two-fold Ehyme in their verses. The one 
sort falls on the first letter or syllable of the line, and is called Yati. 
Thus, in two verses, where one begins with the word Kzrti and the 
other with Kivtana, Kt is the Yati or Rhyme. The other sort falls 
on the second letter or syllable from the beginning of the line, 
and is called Frdsam, In two lines, one beginning with the word 
Gapagny and the other with that of Dipantram, pa is the Prdsam. 

Although they are unacquainted with blank verse, yet they are 
not very rigid in point of metre. For the Yati, they make Ka, 
Ksha, Kta, all rhyme together ; or Pe, Pte, and so forth. There is 
still more licence in the Rhyme of the Prdsam, in which nothing is 
positively required but to attend strictly to the consonant, without 
any regard to the vowel. Thus, for example, Da, De, Di, Do, Du, all 
rhyme together. But these metres are avoided as far as possible ; 
and the lines that have the Yati and the Prdsam exactly to cor- 
respond, are most admired. The nearer this resemblance is attained 
so much the more palatable to the Hindu ; though, to us, such sort 
of chimes would appear ridiculous play, like the comical line of 
Ennius so often in the mouths of schoolboys as very ludicrous — “ T'a 
tibi, Tite Tati, mala tanta, tyranne, tulistiP 

The only thing remai'kable in Hindfi prosody, with regard to 
rhyme, is this complete opposition between our custom of putting 
the rhymes at the ends of the lines and theirs of placing them at the 
beginning; which also adds to the difficulty of their composition of 
verses. 

6. Of the Verse, 

Padams, or feet, arranged artfully with regard to quantity and 
rhyme from the Padyams, which are sometimes called SldJcams, 

The Hindu poets have several species of Padyams, each of 
which has its particular name. In the simple Gawdapadyam, certain 
feet, and no other, can be introduced ; in the same way as in the 
hexameter verse, dactyls and spondees only can be used. But a 
single Qanam may sometimes compose a whole verse, such as JDevahi^ 
desahi, Camsudu. There are a great many minute instructions to 
be attended to on this subject, which are too minute to detail. 

It will appear from what has been said, that the Hindfi versifi- 
cation is by no means easy; and accordingly, though great numbers 
in every caste dabble in verses, there are but few who make them 
correct or conformable to the strict rules that are laid down. Their 
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poets, however, possess an a^ivantage which does not attend most of 
the European tongues, and particularly the French, in the numerous 
synonymes with which the Indian languages abound. 

7, Of the Taste and Style of HindiX Poetry, 

The poetical expression of the Hindus perhaps offends by too 
great loftiness and emphasis. One may understand their books arid | 

conversation in prose; but it is impossible to comprehend those in I 

verse, until diligent study has rendered them familiar. Quaint phrases, 
perpetual allegories, the poetical terminations of the words, contracted 
expressions, and the like, render the poetical style obscure and diffi- 
cult to be understood, excepting to those who are inured to it. 

One of the principal defects of the Hindu poets, at least when 
compared with our taste or our prejudices, is that their descriptions 
are commonly too long and minute. For example, if they are des- 
cribing a beautiful woman, they are never contented with drawing 
her likeness with a single stroke, as a European would generally do in 
similar cases ; saying, perhaps, that she possessed all the charms that 
nature could confer. Such an expression would not be strong enough 
lor the gross comprehension of a Hindu. Tlie poet must be more 
exact; he must particularise the beauty of her eyes, her forehead, her 
nose, her cheeks, and must expatiate on the colour of her skin, and 
the manner in 'which she adorns every part of her body. He will 
describe the turn and proportion of her arms, legs, thighs, shoulders, r 

chest, and in a word, of all parts, visible or invisible; with an accurate | 

recital of the shape and form which best indicate their beauty and r 

symmetry. He will never desist from his colouring till he has repre- 
sented in detail every feature and part in the most laboured and 
tedious style, hut at the same time with the closest resemblance.'^ 

The epithets, in their poetical style, are frequent, and almost 
always figurative; which makes them approach very nearly to the 
Latin poetry. 


> i Mr. Brown’s remarks concerning Telugu poetry will apply mutatis mutandis, 
to Tamil, ELanarese and Malay 01im poetry Jilso, and in fact to the poetry of all the 
Temacnliur languages of India. 

** Tdugu poetry has now lasted for more than six centuries : and the earliest 
compositions manifest a high state of literary refinement. Their taste is often such 
as we must condemn, hut we have no means of framing a fair judgment until we 
are able to read the original. Were Horace to be judged of from our English 
translations, who could imagine him to be a poet? The French translation of 
Paradise lost is a similar failure. 

Much however that is admired in Telugu is in the worst taste of literary 
frippery. At the conclusion of poems, in particular, we find ^verses framed in 
fantastic tiiapea, such as that of a sword, a sq^uare, a wheel, a serpent or any other 
laboured conceit Another refinement relates to the language : wherein the same 
verse is made to bear two entirely different imports, every word involving a poem. 

The Telugus evince a remarkably vivid attachment t<> the literature of their 
language, and it greatly endears a foreigner to them to know that he has studied 
the poems which among them hold a reputation as permanent as that of Paradise 
lost among oarselves.’’ 
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The brevity and conciseness of many modes of expression in the 
Hindu idioms, does not hinder their style, upon the whole, from 
being extremely diffuse* ^ 

Their verses, in many of their dialects at least, would appear 
harsh and inharmonious to a European ear, on account of the frequent 
aspirations to which many of the letters or syllables are subject, which 
in many cases seem incapable of being joined together* Yet this 
mode of pronunciation has a certain firm and masculine tone, which 
makes up for its uncouthness. The observation, however, does not 
apply to the poetry in the Tamil language, in which many of the poets 
write; because that dialect has no aspirations. 

To give an exact idea of the different species of Hindu poesy 
would not be much relished by the greater number of readers, so 
different is their manner from ours. All their little pieces that I have 
seen are in general very flat. 

I know not whether they have any regular dramatic pieces, all 
that I have seen of this nature being mixed with songs and dialects of 
which I can give no distinct idea, never having taken the trouble to 
study any of them. 

As to poems, they have several. The two most celebrated 
are the Rdmdyana, which contains a rapid sketch of the history of 
Rama, or of Vishnu metamorphosed into the shape of that hero, and 
the Bhdgavata, which relates chiefly to the adventures of Vishnu, 
under the name of Krishna. These two poems are of an unconscion- 
able length. Their authors have introduced into them all the fables 
on which the religion of the Hindus is founded. Their narratives of 
the same story are often at variance ; and they do not at all adhere to 
the x'ule of Aristotle, who confines the duration of the epic poem to 
the period of one year ; for the Bhagavata takes up its hero before his 
birth, and does not leave him till after he is dead. 

The extraordinary and marvellous adventures which are related 
in the Eneid of Virgil and the Iliad of Homer do not in any degree 
approach to the incredible prowess and the wonderful achievements of 
the Indian heroes, whose exploits are celebrated in these books. All 
that ancient story hands down of Enceladus and his terrific compa- 
nions, cannot bear a comparison with what is here related of the 
giants, who sometimes fought against Rama, and sometimes on his 
side. Tasso himself is feeble in the description of mighty feats, when 
compared with these transcendent fabulists.-^’ 


i As the Tamil metrical system differs considerably from the Sanskrit, adopted 
by the Telugu, Kanarese and Malayalim poets, I add a few words regarding this 
subject. 

For further information see Bahington's BescliVs Slien Tamil Gi'ammar, and 
Pope’s Illrd Grammar, 2nd part, where also the Native authorities are given. 

It will be necessary to consider 
Fikst, Tamil meterical feet. 
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These are 

I. Single feet. 

1. Ndr : — . 

2. Nirai : pyrrhic : O O (oi* iambus cj — • ) 

II. Double feet. 

3. Ner + ner : spondee. . 

■ 4. Ner + nirai : dactyl o CJ • 

5. Nirai + n^r : anapaest : o O —* • 

6. Nirai -f nirai : proceleusmatic : O cj CJ O ♦ 

I Each successive foot is formed from one of the preceding by the resolution 

of a long into two short. 

III. Triple feet. 

7. Ner + ner x n§r : Molossus. . 

The remainder are formed by adding successively a nir and a nirai to each of 

the double feet giving, 8. lonicus a majori, 9. Choriamhus, 10. dactyl + pyrrhic^ 
11. Jonkus a mmori, 12. anapaest + pyrrhic, 13, 14— two nondescript feet. 

IV. Quadruple feet are formed in the same way, but they are not now used. 
Second, the connection of feet in lines. 

There are various methods in which feet may follow one another in lines. Of 
these the most used are the methods called the Fen or pure, and the Viruttam, OT 
expanded. 

I. The pure metre. [Yen.] 

Using only double feet, those triple feet that end in a n^r, and occasiohally a 
single foot, its law is this : the arsis of a double foot must follow the thesis of a pre- 
ceding footf and vice versd; but the arsis of the triple foot is followed by an arsis. 

II. The Expanded. [Viruttam.] 

This is used in free and lengthened compositions, and the feet of one line may 
be connected in any way, provided those of the next line have precisely a parallel 
connection. This consonance of lines is maintained for forty or fifty quatrains. 
These lines often resemble in Kythm the various Choriambic measures of Horace. 

Third: Verses. 

Of these the kural couplet of the ven metre, and the quatrain of either metre, 
are most used. 

The kural of Tiruvalluvan is in the first, most of the ethical works of the Minor 
poets in the ven quatrain, and the Ethics, (E-^mS^yariam, Chint Amani &c. ) in the 
Viruttam quatrain. 

The following are peculiarities of South Indian metres. 

1. The Rhyme is in the beginning of the line. 

2. Each line must have an alliterative consonance between its first syllable and 
the initial syllable of some one of the succeeding feet. 

3. Every foot must have incision, but there is no Caesura. 

4. The last syllable of any foot, long or short, with a preceding short, forms a 
nirai. 

5. A redundant syllable at the end of a word, is considered a n^r, whether it be 
long or short. 
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CHAPTER XXY. 

THE EPISTOLARY STYLE OF THE BRAHMANS. 

The epistolary style of the Brahmans and of the other Hindhs 
in general is in many respects different from ours. I cannot better 
explain it than by adducing examples taken from their own letters. 

I have selected the three following specimens, to shew, by the first, 
how a Brahman addresses a person who is his inferior ; by the second 
one who is his equal ; and, by the third, a person who is above him" 

Letter to an Inferior, 

They, the Brahman Subaya, to him Lakshmana, who has all 
good qualities, who is true to his word, who by the services he 
‘"renders to his relations* and friends, resembles the Chintamani;* 
Asirvddam. ‘ ’ 

“ Year of Kilaka, the fourth day of the month Phalguna, I am 
“ at Banavara, in good health. Send me news of thine. As soon as 
"" this letter shaH^have reached thee, thou shalt go to the most excel- 
“ lent Brahman Anautaya, and prostrating thyself at all thy length 
“ at his feet, thou wilt offer him my most humble respect, and th'en, 
“ without delay, thou shalt present thyself before the Chetti” (that is, 
the merchant) “Eangapa, and declare to him that if he shall now 
“ put into thy hands the three thousand rupees which he owes me, 
"" with interest at twenty-five per centum, I will forget all that is 
“ passed, and the matter shall then be at an end. But if, on the con- 
"" trary he makes shifts and continues to defer the payment of the 
“ money, tell him that I am acquainted with a method of teaching 
“ him that no person shall safely break his word with a Brahman, 
“ such as I am. This is all I have to say to thee. Asirvadam'.’' 

Letter to an Equal. 

“ To them the Lord, to the Lord Ramaya, who possesses all the 
“ good qualities which can render a man esteemed ; who is worthy 
“ to obtain all the favours which the Gods can bestow ; who is the 
“ beloved of beautiful women, who is the particular favourite of 
“ Lakshmi ; who is great as the Mount Meru, and who has a perfect 
“ knowledge of the Yajur vSda : the Brahman Subaya; Namaskaram’' 
(respectful greeting). 


S. Chintdf thought ; mani, jewel : the jewel which imparted aU gifts which 
its possessor could think of. The word dsirvddam = a blessing. 
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“ The year Durmati/ the fifteenth of the month Phalguna,™ I 
“ am at Bailore, where I and all the members of my family enjoy 
“ good health. I shall learn, with great gladness, that it is the same 
" with you ; and I trust you will inform me particularly of all the 
“■ subjects of satisfiiction and contentment which you experience. 

“ Ou the twenty-second of the month above mentioned, being a 
“ day in which all good omens unite, we have chosen that the mar- 
« riaor© of my daughter Vijaya Lakshmi shall be celebrated. I beg you 
“ wifi honour the ceremony with your presence, and be here before 
“ that day with all the persons of your household, without excepting 
“ any. I expect you will piit yourself at the head of the solemnity, 

“ and that you will be pleased to conduct it.“ And if there is any 
thino' in which I can be of service to you, have the goodness to let 
“ me know it. . This is all I have to apprise you of. Namaskaram. 

Letter to a Superior. 

“ To them the Lord," to the Lord BiAhman, to the great Br§,h- 
“ man Anantsiya, who are endowed with every virtue and all good 
“ q ualities • who are great as Mount M^ru ; who possess a perfect know- 
« ledore of the four VMas ; who, by the splendour of their good works, 
“ shine like the Sun ; whose renown pervades the fourteen worlds ; I, 
“ Kishn4ya, their humble servant and slave, keeping my distance, 
“ with ’ both hands joined, my mouth closed, mine eyes cast down ; 
“ wait, in this humble posture, until they shall vouchsafe to cast their 
“ eyes’ on him who is nothing in their presence. After obtaining 
“ their leave, approaching them with fear and trembling, and 
“ prostrating myself at my whole length before the lotus flowers 
on the crround where they stand ; and, thus submissive, with respect- 
“ ful kisses, will I address their feet with this humble supplication : 

“ The year Vikari,!* the twentieth of the month Paushya,® I, your 
“ humble servant and slave, whom your Excellence has deigned to 
“ regard as something, having received with both hands the letter 
“ which you humbled yourself by writing me ; after kissing it and 
« putting it on my head, I afterwards read with the profoundest 
“ attentSm, and I will execute the orders it contains, without departing 
“ from them the breadth of a grain of millet. The afiair on which 
“ your Excellence has vouchsafed to command me is in good progress, 
“ and I hope that, by the efficacy of your benediction, it will soon 
terminate to your entire satisfaction. As soon as that happens, I, 
“ your humble servant and slave, shall not fail to present myself 

l The 55th of the HmdU Cycle. 

Tft The Month of March— April. 

n This is an expression used out of politeness to every one who is invited under 
similax circumstances. 

o A superior is always addressed in the plural, both in speaking and writing. 

l> The 39th of the Cycle, 

q December — January. 
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‘'(agreeably to* the orders of your Excellence) at the lotus flowers 
“ of'^your holy feet. I now entreat your Excellence to impart to 
“me the commands and instructions necessary to enable me so to 
“ demean myself as to be agreeable to their will, and that you will 
“ clearly point out^ to me in what manner I may render myself 
“ most acceptable to your blessed feet. For this, it will suflSce, if I 
“ receive from your bounty a leaf of betel^ indented with your nail, 

“ in care of some confidential person, who can verbally explain the 
“ orders of your Excellency^ Such is my humble prayer.’' 

The style of these letters strikes us at first as extraordinary, and 
very remote from what we use in similar circumstances. But, if we 
attentively consider the epistolary forms that still prevail in Europe, 
and analyze the letters which Europeans often write to their equals, 
generally concluding with soliciting as an honour to be favoured vvith 
admission into the number of their wx)st hujwhlc (xud Ttiost obcdicTit 
servants, it will not appear so easy to determine which style of the two 
is the more ridiculous and servile. The principal difference, perhaps, 
is that, in their letters, the fulsome compliments are inserted at the 
beginning, and in ours at the end. 

It is not to be denied that the fawning, tumid and bombastic 
phrases which the Hindfis use, appear to be arrayed with too much 
affectation ; and we ought to admit still more readily that, in our 
translations, we come far short of the expressive vigour of the Indian 
terms. The simple structure of the European tongues does not succeed 
in translating them literally. 

The compliments with which all letters between man and man in 
India commence are often much longer and more extravagant than 
those we have adduced. I have seen epistles in which the complimen- 
tary effusion covered a whole sheet. But it is chiefly, when writing 
to persons of great dignity of rank, or when some object is expected 
to be gained, that the full plenitude of complimentary blandishment is 
drawn out. The real source of all is to be found in the eager and 
passionate desire for praise and adulation, which all Hindus feel. 

In letters, written by one Hindu to another, one never sees 
respects or compliments ottered to their wives. Such an attention 
would be misplaced, and would be considered not only ridiculous but 
as a gross breach of politeness. They can only be mentioned under 
particular circumstances, such as condoling with a man on the death 
of his wife. Then the woman might be praised for her excellent 
qualities, and wishes might be expressed that the husband might soon 
find another wife of equal merits. For it is not singular to see a Hindu 
widower marrying fifteen days or a month after the death of his wife. 

When there is occasion to communicate to any one the decease of 
a relation, the custom is to singe a little the point of the palm leaf on 

r A person /dispatched on a verbal message, is frequently supplied with no 
better credentials than a betel leaf with the print of the nail. 
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which the afflicting news is written. This has alike import as the 
black seal used by us in such cases. The same practice takes place 
when one serves another in writing with a severe rebuke. The 
application of fire to the palm leaf shews that he who sends it enter- 
tains a feeling of resentment. 

When a superior writes to his inferior, he puts his own name 
before that of the person to whom he writes ; and quite the reverse 
when he writes to his superior. Indeed it would be considered as the 
grossest rudeness if he happened to set his own name first. 

Having treated of the language of Poetry and of the Epistolary 
style among the Hindus, I will now offer some remarks that I have 
made on their writing. 




CHAPTER XXVL 

THE HINDU HAND- WRITING. 

The Hindu booka attribute the invention to the great Brahma, the 
creator of man and author of his destiny. Each individual carries 
his doom inscribed on his forehead by the hand of God himself.^ The 
sutures of the head, seen on a skull, are the hand- writing of Brahma; 
and the letters there impressed contain the future lot of the individual. 
This is a fable, no doubt ; but it must be also admitted that it is one 
of very great antiquity, and sufficiently proves, at least, that when it 
was invented, they had already the knowledge of writing in India; 
otherwise how could they imagine traces of writing in those marks ? 

That this knowledge existed amongst the Hindus, in the most 
ancient times, is proved by another authority of as old a date as the 
former. The four V^das are attributed to Brahma, who wrote them 
on leaves of gold. These books, which contain the detail of the 
idolatrous ceremonies which this people practises, are the most sacred 
of all, and at the same time the most ancient which they acknowledge. 
Their other books, of which many are, without contradiction, very 
old, speak of these as of a far earlier date. The language also in 
which they are written has become unintelligible, in many places, 
from desuetude by age. 

Here, therefore, we find books, and consequently the use of 
writing, among the Hindfis, in times extremely remote. 

One of the principal articles of the Hindu faith is that which 
relates to the ten incarnations of Vishnu. The first and earliest of 
the whole is the change of this God into a Fish. And what was the 
cause of it ? It was the loss of the four books which contained the 
four V^das. Brahma, under whose care they were left, fell asleep ; 
and a grant, his enemy, took that opportunity of stealing the sacred 
volumes. Having escaped unperceived, he flew to the sea, with his 
precious booty, which he swallowed and deposited in his bowels, the 
better to secrete it. Vishnu, metamorphosed into a fish, went in 
pursuit of his enemy; and, after a long search, discovered him at 
length, in the deepest abyss of the ocean. Having attacked him 
there, fought him and vanquished him; he tore him in pieces, 
plucked the concealed books from his lowest entrails, and restored 
them to him who was their author and guardian. 

Books, therefore, are the subject of one of the oldest fables of 
India. 


' s Hence “ the writing on the skull” is used for fate, 

I a26 

i 
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The Fourth Veda of the Hindus teaches Mayic ; and thence 
probably all ancient nations derived their Occult Arts. There a. e 
practices in India very much resembling those that the soothsayer 
Balaam employed against the camp of the Israelites as detailed in the 
tiventy-secmd and two following chapters of the hook of Isumbom. 
This wicked science, having been cultivated, from very early times 
by the Ea-yptians (who might have acquired it from the brahmans of 
India'), may have spread, in the same manner, to the nations border- 
ing on E''yi)t, And it was, no doubt, from that country that the 
false prophets, or magicians, who so frequently made their appearance 
amona the Jewish tribes, drew their [instruction. But, ho wever this 
may be Idolatry and Magic are twin sisters, who are seldom found 
separate. The Hindu idolatry has so much the higher claim to anti- 
quity, that it does not appear, like that ot the Greeks and Komans, 
to have been borrowed from any foreign source, and that some of the 
writings which contain its details are perhaps among the most ancient 
that exist in the world. 

Some of the native authors ascribe the invention to a famous 
penitent called Agastya; so short, that he was not a hand’s breadth 
in stature.^' He is one of the oldest authorities to which they refer, 
havinc^ been contemporary with the Seven Penitents who were saved 
from Sie flood in the vessel of which Vishnu was the steersman : the 
whole being probably nothing else, as we have already observed, than 
the story of Noah and his family, disfigured by the fables of idolatry. 

All these proofs on which I found the antiquity of writing among 
the Hindus, I shall be told, are nothing more than a tissue of fables, 
so absurd that no reasonable conclusion can be drawn from them. 
Let it be so: but, at least, the whole world must confess that these 
same fables, however absurd, are of high antiquity ; and that their 
existence, in such ages, necessarily implies the existence of writing 
also in those very early times. 

But it is clear it can he no fable, that in the times of Lycurgus, 
nearly a thousand years before the Christian a^ra, there were philoso- 
phers in India who were more eagerly sought after than those of 
Egypt, and who would have been unheard of by the Grecian literati, 
if they had been recent, or of ordinary repute. Such philosophers 
therefore, who were also astronomers, must have been long accus- 
tomed to the art of writing, which such sciences as these essentially 
pre-suppose. 

Having premised so much on the origin of writing in India, let 
US now consider its present state. Our observations here will he 
■ directed to the characters which the Hindus use in writing; the 
material on which they inscribe them: their mode of writing; and, 
finally, the form of their boobs, and of the letters which they address 
to each other. 


Hi J Ulliil 'wTlil*.'*. I . 
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1. The 'written Characters. 

It is said there are eighteen living languages used in India ; and 
though some ot them bear a resemblance to others, yet the characters 
of the greater number are quite dissimilar. What resemblance, for 
example, between the letter jv (a, short) and ^ (long a) of ihe Tamil 
tongue, and the corresponding letters of the Telinga, w, «. The 
difference is not less .striking in every other letter of the alphabet- 
and the same diversity, as between these two, exists in almost all the 
rest. Ditierent, however, as they are in the signs which they employ 
m writing there is a wonderful similarity in the idiom.s, in the turn 
ot their phrases, and the arrangement of the words, which scarcely 
admit of any inversion. In these last particulars, they differ widely 
from the European languages; which, with a general resemblance in 
the idiom ttnd the character, are altogether unlike in the particular 
turn, cast and arrangement of the style.’* 

Notwithstanding the diversity of the written characters in the 
several dialects, there is an affinity between the languaf^es themselves - 
so that a person who has learned one, may ea,sily understand those’ 
of the contiguous districts: and it is very common to meet with 
Hindus who speak ffuently .seven or eight languages, or more. 

But, whatis most remarkable here^ and makes it almost impos.si- 
ble to describe the difference of characber among the various dialects 
is first, that all the languages of the country that I am ac(|uaintod 
with have the.sarncariangement of letters in the alphabet; 2 , that.nll 

the letters are double, each having a long and a short; 3, that the 
short and long vowels are always placed' at the beginning of the 
alphabet, and before tlie consonants, as a a, % %, u u, &c. 4, that these 
vowels are letters purely initial, which are never .so written but at the 
commencement of a word, and vary their form when used in the 
middle or after a consonant ; .5, that each consonant has a vowel com- 
bined, and forms a syllable; thu.s, one never pronounces h or d mute, 
but ba, da. A slight change in the character will make the ct vanish, 
and substitute another vowel according to its new shape. Thus, in 
the Canarese language, the consonants z, (6a) and ts {da) undergo 

the following change of sound by the slight alteration of the shape of 
the letter: 

-0 JS "B dr, 

ba be hi da de di 

How is it that there is so great a re.semblance in the idioms of 
these languages, as well as in the structure of the compo.sition, and .so 
wide a discrepancetn the signs and characters ? The mother language 
of all that are spoken in India, from which each derives a common 

i‘ The student who would fully understand thi.s snbjent should nonsuit Dr. 
Caldwell’s Drs vidian Comparative Grammar, in which the origin and alfinities of the 
South Indian language are discussed in such a manner as to lo.a\-e nothina to he 
desired. 
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idiom and method, having an alphabet so arranged as we have seen ; 
hoTcomes it that the daughters should have adopted a character so 
different from that of their common parent ? 

The like difference is observable in the form of their ciphers, or 
arithmetical figures, as in their alphabet ; and indeed in this case the 
abberration is greater. For though they all follow the decimal scale, 
they have different modes of expressing it. In the iamil language, 
they do it by a single sign ; thus : 

s lO ^ ^ 

1 10 100 1000 

In the Telugu language and the Canarese, they follow exactly the 
same process which we have adopted from the Arabians, expressing 
the units by a single sign, the tens by two signs, the hundreds by 
three and lo on. Their arithmetical scale approaches still nearer to 
ours by their employing our cipher, 'and even giving it the same 
form of a circle, as will be seen in the following example : 

1 2 10 11 20 22 100 104 


Such is the arithmetical notation, corresponding very 

nearly with what was communicated to Europe by the Arabs, at the 
end of the tenth century. Such a coincidence can hardly have arisen 
from chance, and it is therefore extremely probable that the one must 
have been taken from the other. 

The Td/tnil nd^tion seems to have greater resemblance to the 
Eoman mode than to the Arabian ; for they express the Arithmetical 
signs by letters of their alphabet, and use but a single letter to denote 
unity, ten, a hundred, and so forth. 

But different as the Hindlis are, in this p articular in their several 
divisions ; they ai*e still farther removed from the characters used by 
other ancient nations, which have come down to us ; such as the 
Phoenician, the Syriac, the Arabic, the Greek. The notation differs 
no less than the mode of arrangement, seeing that two of the last 
mentipnedmatiGns wrote from right to left, while the Hindlis write 
as we do. 

2. The Matei'ial on which they write. 

Paper is not untoown to the Hindus. They manufacture it, not 
from cotton, as is Generally heUeved, but of old bags made of the 
rind of a plant, having first separated the coarser filaments which 
supply the place of hemp. I believe, however, that the use of this 
coarse paper is modem in India, and posterior to the invasion of the 
Moguls, who are acquainted with no substitute for paper, and still 
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)l]ow the Persian mode of writing SomAHin^lo-. i . 

i Jive in the provinces where it ?s diffifiiH- m paHicnlarly such 
se paper; but more, generally black tnhlpts leaves, also 

ithVwhite crayon. "TL Jdinarv oJ^^^^^^^^^ 

dm leaves, both in common writing Ld for 
: a generic name, which is extended by Europeans ’to S T 
i id the date tree, though the leaveJof nS?- i ^ f 
I lapted for writing on. What they actuallv i ^ fbese be at all 
J ilmyra. They are cut in breadths of about thVleV f 

1 et Jong. Each of them will admit of seven or l """i 

£ e thicker, stiller, and stouter ' than double papw tlnt^^M'^^ 
^ J-iting, or rather engravinrr on one side th^J i ^ 

QuiritiisCurtius relates, that the Indians when thev ■ , , 

I -Alexander the Great, wrote with an iron point on H>o f ® 

t :)der bark of trees. I cannot help thinkin<^ however thaUl? ^ 
h ives, which are soft and polished must h-iva *' a*^ tlic lalm 

. tho.- for U.0 rind of . trel ; i.e esZui V » oH. 

II India of any m iting being done upon barit. ““ 

The Cumtean Sybil in the Eneid is coniurod not tr •! 

0 icles on the leave.s of trees, which the wind imld s])oedi]yTii.speiso • 

V lence could the idea have ari.sen of the prophecies of tho t -i 
b ng inacribed on leaves ? ^ ^ ^ »^ybil 

< 1 . Ihs Hindu w.ethod of 'i.untincj. 

They execute it with an iron .spike, sometimes .si v inoKoo i 
tl upper end ot which is commonly formed into I cuttiim f i f’ 

tr n the sides of the leaves, so a,s to rnake thti all IlSd? 
w ting with the spike, neither chair nor table is wanted ”j’ho lo’^f 
IS upported on the middle finrrer of thp Ipff Vntnri i 
b: doing hold botwocn thrthr4td11^?Sor '“£‘“1^ 
hi id m writing, does not slide upon the leaf accordint to “ 

pi ctice in writing on paper; but. after finishing a word o?tio Z 

w ter faxes the point of the spike in the last i 

Ic • from the right hand toXds tL left so as t^ 

fii sh his line. This becomes so Lbitual and easy S o'ne Tf. 

.se i a Hindu writing as be walks along. ° 

or raving thSSeforXht're tadLfnft SnotXj S 

This mode of writing is und.oubtcdly more simple and easy than 
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ours for small occasions. Neither does it require like ours, tlie 
rfc’rl? ,, of table chair, inkstand, and so forth But I own that 
oum has the advantage when we have to do with large atiairs, or 
the keeping of journals and ledgers. 

The Hindk writing is not exempt from the great inconvenience 
which attends our old manuscripts, by the absence of points and marks, 
as well as of the separation between the words and sentences. 
their orthooraphy is so extraordinary and complicated in some dialects, 
that the best reader cannot decypher what he has before him without 
hesitation and without close attention to the subject, especially when 
it is not set down according to the rigorous grammatical 
which the greater number are ignorant of or neglect. This difficulty 
is most severely experienced in the Tamil tongue. 

When the ffindiis write on paper, they do not use a pen ; the 
fowls which furnish the quill, such as geese and swans, being unknown 

nmostdistrictsoftheircountry. They use for theTurpose. a Caton 

or reed, somewhat thicker than our pens, and eut in the same manner 
this word Galam is remarkable on account of its resemblance to the 
LatirCaZamus; from which the Hindfl word must be derived, as I 
conceive the use of paper in that country is not offi.* 

4 The manner in which their Books and Letters are made up. 

In making up a book of several leaves of palm tree, there is no 
occasion for a booknder. A small hole is bored at each extremity 
of the leaves, through which they are strung together by a small coid. 

' Two thin boards are then applied, the one above and the othei bel , 
of the same length and breadth as the leaves, so as to form a cov^ to 
the book. These are likewise pierced at the extremities, and small 
nieces of wood or iron are passed through the holes in the boards and 
the leaves, so as to connect the whole together. ^ 
fastened to each end of the bits of wood 'or u-on; and 
several times round the book the whole is kept shut. If this mode_ 
simple, it certainly is not commodious ; for, as often as one consults 
the book, he must unlace the string, take out the pegs and throw the 
whole volume into disorder. 

The Hindu manner of writing, as well as the binding of their 
books approach nearly to the customs of the Romans on the same 
occasions : for we are informed by Seneca that the ancient Latins 
wrote on plates of wood, which they strung together and formed into 
a Oaudex ; from whence, as be observes, is derived the Jjatiu woi 
Godex.^” 

I have spoken already of the epistolary style of the Hindus. 
W’th reo-ard to the form of their letters, they content themselves 
with rolTing un the leaves of palm on which they are written, and 
enveloping the whole in an outer leaf, upon which they write the 

It is the Arab eblem. 
w Tom. I. 314 [Elzevir.] • 
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address. Care must be taken about the due length and breadth of 
the leaves, as vsrell as the manner of putting them up in the outer 
case, in proportion to the rank of the party addressed. 

We are not to judge of the antiquity of writing in India by the 
dates which we 6nd inscxdbed on some pagodas or temples of idols • 
because it has been a trick, of the Brahmans to pub up such dates, as* 
though evidently recently written, would make the origin of the build- 
ing ascend to the commencement of the Kali-yuga. I have seen 
temples which have been erected within these few years, bearing 
nseriptions that would carry them as far back as the flood /and that 
;oo in the presence of those who had helped to build them, some of 
svhom are still living. Such is the Hindu abhorrence of falsehood ! 

The gradual change in writing, which takes place in some coun- 
tries in the lapse of time, is not a safe ground of conjecture as to the 
ige of Hindu manuscripts. •! have seen an act of donation written on 
i plate of gold, in Canarese characters, more than two hundred years 
igo ; the letters of which are perfectly legible, and exactly like those 
it present in use. No alteration has therefore taken place in that- 
rreat interval of time. 

In some inscriptions, however, of very high antiquity, characters 
ire found not now in use, although they resemble letters employed in 
vriting in other idioms of the country. Some are also found in various 
Dlaces, where thecharacters are evidently foreign and wholly unknown. 
!t is probable that such inscriptions have been cut by artists hrouvht 
rom di.stant parts to embellish the edifices on which they appear, and 
vho, being jealous of their architectural fame, would nofleave it at 
he mercy of those who had employed them, or who had assisted them 
n the labour. By these they might have been robbed of all the praise, 
f the writing had been made in the ordinary characters. 

The remarks I have made concerning the dissimilarity of the 
etters.and the z-esemblance of style,in the writing of diflferent districts 
n India, may be equally applied to the Siamese dialect. The alphabet, 
md particularly the vowels, are there arranged, in the same manner 
is in the Hindfl idioms: a, i, u, e, ai, o, «u, am, ah. In some 
anguages of India, the point or mark. which denotes the vowel that 
ilways accompanies the consonant, is placed before it ; as in the Tamil 
yllables Oa, te, Ou pe, the sign O prefixed to the consonant repre- 
lents the e, pronounced after it though placed before it. The same 
xractice is followed in the Siamese writings in several letters ; which 
san scarcely have been fortuitous, and rather indicates that these two 
lifferent dialects spring from the same source. 

^ The PdK language, or learned tongue of Siam is a corrupted 
Sanskrit, It is not to be doubted that the people of that country 
mciently spoke this primitive language of the Hindus. It would 
sven appear to have extended much farther, as I have had several 
Sanskrit words pointed out to me in the Malay tongue. 
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The shape of the characters of the Siamese writing, at least as far 
as I have seen, is indeed altogether different from that of the Hiiidii. | 
Bat the same dissimilarity is remarked among the different idioms of | 
India ; and it may be ffirther observed that the Siamese follow the | 
Hindff mode of writing from left to right, and not from right to left, 
as the Arabs do, nor from top to bottom, like the Chinese. Though j 

they appear therefore, to have a strong affinity to the latter race in the | 

features of the face, as well as in their religions and civil ceremonies, | 
their language and maimerof writing seem to approximate them more | 
closely to the people of India, aiid to assign them the same origin.^® | 


» The date of the introduction of writing into India is discussed by Dr. Max 
Mtiller, history of antient Sanskrit literature, pp. 497 — 524. He announces the 
following results : 

1. Ho single allusion to writing, reading, paper or pen is to be found in the 
V6dic hymns. 

2. Before the time of Ptoini, and before the spreading of Buddhism in India, 
writing was for literary purposes unknown. 

3. The Indian alphabet cannot be traced back much beyond Alexander’s 
invasion. 

4. The first actual writing, the first well authenticated inscription in India, is 
of Buddhist origin. 

5. Writing was first used in India probably towards the latter half of the 
Sdtra period (between 600 B. C* and 200 B. C.) 

The alphabets of all the vernacular languages of India have doubtless had 
common origin, the original alphabet used by the BrSihmans and probably derive 
from Aramaean sources, and introduced about 400 B. C.. This was brought into 
South India by Agaatya, the traditional father of South Indian Civilization. 
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CHAPTER XXVI L 

DEATH AND OBSEQUIES OF THE BRAHMANS. 

The decease of a BrAhman is attended and followed by such a number 
of foolish and ridiculous ceremonies, as clearly prove the determina- 
tion of that sect to outdo the rest of their countrymen in this as well as 
in all other things. And indeed they are not at all rivalled, in regard 
to rites, performed for the dying and the dead. We shall first briefly 
men tion such as accompany the agony, and then such as follow the death . 

When it is evident that a Brahman is in extremity and has but 
a little time to live, a space is prepared with earth, well spread with 
cow-dung, and strewed with the holy herb of Dharba ; over which a 
cloth that is pure is stretched. By this is understood on the present 
occasion, a cloth which has neither been worn nor washed in suds. 
The dying man is placed upon it at his full length, and another pure 
cloth is wrapped round his loins. This being done, they ask his 
permission to perform upon him the ceremony of expiation ; which is 
to be made by' the Purdhita, assisted by the chief of the funeral. This 
appellation is given to the person who, by proximity of kindred, or 
by the customs of the country, has the charge of conducting it. The 
dying man having given his consent, the chief of the funeral brings on 
one plate, some small pieces of silver or copper coin, and on another, 
the Akshata, the Sandal, and the Panchakaryam. The Piirdhita pours 
a little ot* this last into the mouth of the sick man ; and by the virtue 
of that nauseous draught the body is perfectly purified. But this does 
not supersede the general cleansing called Prayaschita, This is 
accomplished by the Purohita and the chief of the funeral going up to 
the dying man and making him recite within himself, if he cannot 
articulate, the proper Mantras ; by the efficacy of which he is delivered 
from all bis sins. For this reason, the ceremony is called Prayaschita^ 
or general expiation.y But how shall we gravely describe the next 
ceremony? A cow is introduced with her calf. Her horns are 
decorated with rings of gold or brass, and her neck with garlands of 
flowers. A pure cloth is laid over her body ; and thus bedecked, she is 
led up to the sick man, who takes hold of her tail. Mantras in the 
meantime are sung, the prayer of which is that the cow would conduct 
him, by a blessed path, to the next world. He then makes a gift of 
the cow to a Brahman, in whose hand a little water is poured while 
he accepts the present ; which is the ordinary ratification of a gift. 

The donation of a cow, which is termed Goddnam, is, in this 
crisis, of indispensable aid in helping the soul to arrive, without acci- 
dents, at the Yama Loham, or the world of hell, which has Yama for 
its king and lord. In this progress they come to a river of fire, which 
all must pass after death. Those who have made the God4nam, or the 


y Vish^iu Purdn, p. 42, 
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gift of the cow, to a Brahman before they die, are met by one of 
these favoured creatures from the dwelling of Yama, the moment they 
arrive at the bank of the>stream ; and by her help, they are enabled to 
cross, without injury from the flames. 

The Godanam being ended, a distribution of the pieces of coin is 
made amongst the Brahmans present; and their value united should 
amount to that of the cow. 

On this occasion also, are prepared the Dasa-ddnam, or Ten Gifts, 
(reminding us of the Latin Decern Dona) to be distributed on the day of 
the funeral, which is conjectured not to be far off. These ten presents 
consist of the following articles : cows, lands, millet-seed, gold, butter, 
clothes, grain of various kinds, sugar, silver, and salt. Such costly 
gifts offered to the BrMimanS;^ being very acceptable to the gods, will 
accordingly secure to the dying man a blessed world after his death. 

It is fitting that a Brahman should die upon the ground, not on a 
bed, nor even on a mat; and the reason is this: his soul being 
disengaged from his body must enter into another, which will carry it 
to the world that is destined for it. And if he should die in his bed or 
on a mat, he must carry with him these moveables wherever he goes ; 
which would be very tormenting. If, on the other hand, he should 
happen to die, by 'any accident, in a different way from what has been 
here supposed, a much more liberal distribution of presents, and a 
longer tract of ceremonies would be required to get him extricated 
from the burdens attached to him. This absurd and ridiculous idea, 
in which the Brahmans are educated, has given rise to a curse very 
common among them, when they quarrel ; namely : niayest thou 
never have a friend to lay thee on the ground, when thou diest.’^ 

As soon as the breath has departed, all who are present must weep 
for areasonable time, and join in lamentations, in unison, and with a 
melaiitshioly air adapted to the circumstances. 

The chief of the funeral then goes to the bath, and after ablution, 
closely, shaves his beard and mustaches ; makes a second ablution, to 
cleanse him from the pollution contracted from the touch of the barber 
who shaved his head ; and indeed on all occasions, ablution must 
follow the contact of the barber. The conductor, on his return, brings 
several things to the dead body; and amongst others a piece of pure 
cloth to serve as a handkerchief for the decease, and fire for the 
sacrifice of the H&mam, which he himself offers up without delay. 

After these introductory ceremonies, the corpse is well washed^ 
and the barber is called to shave all hair from the body. He is in- 
vested with his. finest clothes, and decorated with all his jewels. He 
is rubbed with sandal where he is uncovered ; and the accustomed 
mark is affixed to his forehead. Thus dressed, he is placed on a 
species of state bed, where he remams exposed until the preparations 
are ready for carrying him to &e pile. 

Every things being in order, the chief of the funeral approaches 
the body; and wiiH the assistance of some relation or &knd, strips it 
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of its clothing and je^^els, and covers it with the handk rebief pro- 
yided for the occasion; one corner of which he tears off; and wraps in 
it a small bit of iron and a few seeds of sesamus. I never discovered 
the reason of this practice. 

The litter on which the body is placed to be cai’ried to the pile 
is constructed in this manner. To two long poles, placed parallel’ 
they fasten seven pieces of wood across, with ropes of straw Upon 
this frame the body is laid at all its length. Then they bind the two 
thumbs together, and also the two great toes. The handkerchief 
which was before negligently thrown over the body, is now carefullv 
wrapped all round it, and firmly bound by straw-Topes. They leave 
the faces uncovered of those only who have died in the state of mar- 
riage, The litter, adorned with garlands of flowers and foliac/e, and 
sometimes decked with valuable stuffs, is borne by four Brahmans 
chosen for that purpose. The procession is thus arranged. 

The chief of the funeral marches foremost, carrying fire in a ves- 
sel. The body immediately follows, surrounded and attended by the 
relations and friends, all unturbaned, and with nothing on their heads 
V)ut a plain bit of cloth, in token of mourning. The women never 
attend at the funeral, but remain behind in the house; where they set 
up hideous cries as it is setting out. While advancing on the road, 
the custom is to stop three several times on the way,, and at each pause, 
to put into the mouth of the dead a morsel of unboiled rice moistened. 
But the object of the stoppage is very important. It is not without 
example, they say, that persons, supposed dead, have not been actually 
so; or, even when lifeless, have been reanimated and restored; and 
sometimes also, it has happened that the gods of the infernal regions 
have mistaken their a-im, and seized one person instead of another. 
In any* view, it is but right to afford time and the opportunity for 
rectifying such mistakes, so as not to expose to the flames a person 
who may be still alive. Hence the propriety of the three pauses; 
each of which continues half the quarter of an hour. 

Having at length arrived at the place set apart in each district 
for burning the dead, they commence by digging a trench of incon- 
siderable depth, and about six or seven feet in length. The small-space 
which it occupies is consecrated by the mantras of the Purohita. It 
is slightly S[)nnkled with water to lay the dust ; and a few pieces of 
money in gold are scattered upon it. Here the pile is erected, of dry 
wood ; on which the body is laid out at full length. The chief of the 
funeral kindles a piece of dried cow dung,^ and puts it on the breast 
of the corpse, over which he makes the sacrifice of the J7d?nam, which 
is immediately succeeded by the most extravagant of all ceremonies. 
V Theconductor places himself close to the deceased, and addresses certain 

mantras to each aperture in the body; at the same time, applying his 
month to every one of them in its turn. There are nine in all, accord- 

* It is well known that in India the scarcity of fire- wood is so great as to oblige 
the inhabitants to burn the dung of the cow or buffalo, which has been previously 
flattened and made thin like a cake. 
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ing to the Hindli account, which includes the two eyes, the ears, the 
nostrils, the mouth, the navel, &c. When he has concluded the 
appropriate mantram to each orifice, he pours into it a little liquid } 

butter, which operates a perfect cleansing of the body. The disgust- 
ing and indecorous spectacle is closed by his putting a bit of gold coin 1 

into the mouth of the corpse ; which each of the assistants follows up 
with a little crude rice that has been steeped in water. 

They at last strip it of the few ornaments which were left, and § 

even of the handkerchief with which it was enveloped, and the little 
belt to which the bit of cloth is appended which all Hindus wear 
before them. Over the body a quantity of twigs are laid, which are 
slightly sprinkled with Panchakaryam; and the chief of the funeral, 
taking on his shoulders a pitcher of water, goes three times around 
the pile, letting the water run aslant over it through a hole made in 
the vessel; which he then breaks in pieces, near the head of the 
corpse. This act and the more important one that follows constitute 
him the universal heir to the deceased. 

At last, the torch is brought for setting fii’e to the fatal pile, and 
is presented to the chief of the funeral. But, before receiving it, he 
is obliged to make some grimaces to prove his sorrow. He rolls about [ 

a little on the groifnd, beats his breast, and makes the air resound | 

with his cries. The assistants also cry, or appear to cry, and embrace 
each other, in testimony of their true or counterfeited grief. Fire j 

being then applied to the four corners of the pile, the whole crowd 
retire, excepting the four Brahmans who carried the body; and they ' 

remain until the whole is consumed. | 

The chief of the funeral flies immediately to the bath, and plunges 
in, without taking off his clothes. All dripping, and in the open air, 
he boils some rice and pease, and exposes them to the crows, which, 
it is well known, are numerous in India; but on such an occasion, the 
crows are not crows, but devils or malevolent beings, under that shape, 
whom they wish to appease and render propitious by this offering. If 
they should refuse to eat, which the Hindus say has sometimes hap- 
pened, it is taken for an evil presage of the future state of the deceased ; 
and people would thence have a right to conclude that, so far from 
having been admitted into a region of bliss, he had been kept fast, 
notwithstanding all the mantras and purifications of his brethren, in 
the Yama Lolcam, or place of torment. 

The body being consumed, the four individuals who alone con- 
tinued about the pile, repair to the place of assembly of the other 
Brahmans who have assisted at the funeral. After three times walking 
round the assembly, they request permission to go to purify them- 
selves in the Ganges. This boon being obtained, they formally wash 
themselves from the sin, as they term it, of carrying the carcase of a 
Brahman. 

All present are then invited to join in the bath of death, with a 
particular application to him who has just been consumed. After the 
dreadful heat he must have undergone, the bath, they suppose, must 
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be refreshingr to him. When if. i’q ^ 

and of betel are distributed among the aarisrntfSSr pfesmi^I 
them with the Dasa Danam or Ten Gift-? 

house of the deceased mto which no person can enter in its 
polluted state ; and atter washing their feet, they return honfe 

c^ef of the funeral, however, has still something more to 
perform He must fill wiA earth a small vessel, in which t.e ^3W3 
nine sorts of gram : Rice, Wheat, Sesamum, Millet, and seveiM orts 

TT soon, and be 

ready for the ceremonies to which they are applied. 

_ But there is au intermediate one to be performed, not le«s 
curious. It consists m placing in the house of the deceased a small 
vessel filled with water, supported by a thread, fixed to the ceiiin- or 
to a beam This thread serves as a ladder for one of the Pranas’ or 
winds of the body of the deceased, to descend every day to drinic ’ It 
remains ten days ; on each of which a handful of hoUed rice nut 
into the dish to serve as food for the Prana. " ^ 

After the completion, of ail these ceremonies, and not till then the 
people of the house may eat. But, for that and several followinc. 
'days, the food must be simple and unseasoned, so as no accord wiih 
the idea of sorrow. 

^ All the rites we have mentioned, and many others we have 
omitted, are observed with the most scrupulous exactness, either from 
superstition or respect to appearances. The omission of the most 
frivolous or ridiculous of all would probably excite the greatest mur- 
muring and offence. Poverty, indeed, necessarily excuses the per- 
formance of those that are attended with great expenee, such as the 
ceremony of the Dasa Danam, or Ten Gifts. 

Though the customs of the other Hindus are in the same taste as 
those of the Brahmans, yet they differ from them in some strikiri':^ 
particulars. Such are the dull and deafening sounds of their drums, 
trumpets, and ^other instruments of music which accompany the 
funerals of the Sfidras, and which are not in use among the Brahmans. 
Among the instruments alluded to for aiding the expression of grief, 
the most remarkable of all is a kind of trumpet called Turi in Tamil, 
five or six feet in length, whose awful and dismal roaring spreads 
consternation all round. Two of these instruments at least must be 


employed, and they are sounded with a most piercing, though mono- 
tonous, tone. The one thunders out a sort of Si Bemol, on which it 
dwells near half- a minute; and, after a moment’s pause, the other 
groans in a Sol Diez, which he prolongs in the same manner. Their 
obstreperous alternations, which are continued through the whole cere- 
mony and are heard afar off, are intended to inspire dread, and are indeed 
well adapted to increase the solemnity of funeral rites, by spreading 
constei'nation through the whole neighbourhood. But it is still more 
remarkable that these same lugubrious instruments accompany the 
wedding festivals, amojog some castes, with their tremendous brayiag. 
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The greater part of the ceremonies which we have attempted to 
desci-ihe, afford complete evidence of the distinct knowledge which the 
people of India have preserved, in the midst of the darkness of their 
gross idolatry, of the immortality of the soul, and above ail of the 
necessity of a remedy to obtain the remission of sin; though the 
emblem of pollution, under which they represent this condition of the 
sou], no doubt has often led them to confound the voluntary corruption 
of the mina with the stains which affect the body alone. 

In the diifereht Pr^nams, where this subject is frequently in view, 
and by which sometimes the soul itself is signified, and sometimes the 
principle of life, under the notion of Wind, can one avoid recurring to 
the Breath of Life of the Holy Scripture, by which the Creator ani- 
mated the clay which he had formed, and man “ became a living soul.” 
But, in all ages, it has been the particular tendency of superstition and 
idolatiy to darken and corrupt the purest ideas of natural religion." 


a In illustration of this chapter, I append an account written at the time of the 
funeral ceremonies of the late Eaja, Sivajee, of Tanjore. 

‘‘It was certainly one of the most solemnly thrilling spectacles I hare ever seen 
when the poor rfemains of thelast R^ja of Tanjore, dressed with the utmost magn^cence, 
and loaded with jewels of rare value, were borne out, in a state palanquin, inlaid with 
ivory, through the long streets of his royal city, the last remnant of the inheritance of 
his ancestors. 

A fortnight before I had attended Lord Harris, when he \’isited the R^ja in full 
durbar. Then he was loaded with jewels and gold, and presented a spectacle of 
almost unparalleled gorgeousness. 

And even now, as the light of the torches fell on the nodding head, one could 
almost imagine he stiU lived and was gravely acknowledging the salutations of the , 
crowds around him. 

The death change seemed to ennoble him. A majesty, an air of quiet power, seemed 
to pervade his features. Something eagle-like in the face called up the remembrance 
of the portraits of the first Mahratta chief, so mighty and so daring, who shook the 
throne of the Mogul into dust. Before the funeral procession, as chief mourner, walked , 
the representative of the now ruling power, and, after him, the European inhabitants of 
Tanjore. Vast multitudes lined the streets, and crowded the fronts and tops of the 
houses, over which the light of many torches cast an unearthly glare. In the crowd 
there was a strange mingling of races, the Mahratta, with brooding sorrow on his 
brow, the Tamilian w;ith his accustomed apathy, jostled by Englishmen, Muhamma- 
dans, Afghans, and other tribes whom the court had attracted to Tanjore. Wild 
discordant music sounded, and ever and anon, as the sad procession moved slowly 
forward, the wail, such as is never heard in other lands, the loud wail of a nation 
mourning for the last of its royal race filled the air. Whatever may have been their 
estimate in some respects, of the poor R^ja while he lived, tens of thousands of 
sincere mourners attended him to the funeral pyre that night. 

And then when on a plain, by the river’s side, the royal garments were taken off 
one by one, and at last the body wrapped in a simple muslin robe, was lifted on to 
the pUe of sandal wood, r ’ong, loud, mournful cry was raised and the vast multitude 
swayed to and fro as though with agony unutterable. 

Quickly the fuel was heaped up till the face too was hidden. Then the nearest male 
relative, a boy of twelve years of age,was borne around the pile three times, and at the end 
of the last circuit a pot of water being dashed to the ground, a sign that as water poured 
on the ground such is the life of man, the pile was lit by the youth, and the flames rushed 
up, throwing a livid glare over the whqje^cene. Again the wailing sound, but louder, was 
heard, and as we thoughtfully wended our way home, it was long ere its distant echoes 
died away on ourears. The next morning a little shed of exquisite workmanship covered 
the heap of white ashes which was all that was left of Sivajee, Maha Raja of Tanjore !” 



I CHAPTER XXYIII. 

the CEEEMONIES FBACTISED by the BEAHHAHS IOB the BEABj 
AFTER THE OBSEQUIES. 

The rites which the Brahmans celebrate for a whole year for their 
dead will perhaps appear more tedious than those we have already 
described. To avoid this as much as possible, we shall be contented 
with giving a brief outline of the principal ones, leaving it to the 
reader to imagine the constant recurrence, upon every occasion, of 
the bathing, the Mantras, and the eleemosynary presents to the 
officiating Br4hinans.^ 

The day after the obsequies, besides the ordinary alms to the 
BrS/hmans in general, a special mark of attention is shewn to one in 
particular, by giving him a piece of cloth, and money sufficient to 
provide him with a good repast. Both are given with a view to the 
deceased, who, as they observe, can be hungry no more nor stand in 
need of clothing. 

I The third day, the relations and Triends re*assemb]e,and proceed 

to the place where the body was burnt. The chief of the funeral 
collects the remains of the bones which have withstood the flames, and 
after moistening the ashes with water and milk, he puts them into a 
little new basket, and throws them into the water, if there be any at 
hand, or if not, into some desart and solitary place. A part, however, 
is reserved, which, after being properly wet andlnade into a kind of 
paste, is fashioned into something of a human shape ; and this is 
understood as the representative of .the deceased, and has sacriices 
offered up to it with the usual ceremonies. Some reserve a part of 
the ashes, to be cast, at some future time, into one of the famous 
rivers which possess the sacred virtue of purifying, and even sancti- 
fying whatsoever they touch. 

After this first ceremony, a small bank of earth is thrown up, 
on which three little stones are set ; one called by the name of the 
deceased ; another by that of Yama, or the god of hell, and the ijpt 
denominated Mudra, or he that is the cause of tears. It is likewise 
one of the titles of Siva, the god of destruction; and the place where 
the dead are burned is called the land of Mudra* 

After decorating the three stones with flowers and small slips of 
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new cloth, a sacrifice is offered up to them with great solemnity ; and 
then the assembled Brahmans set up a cry of lamentation, alfin one 
tone, and embrace the chief of the funeral. He, in his turn, makes 
them the usual presents, and after exposing to the crows, or rather 
the demons in the shape of those birds, some rice and boiled pease, he 
takes up the three stones, and carries them home with him, to be 
used in the rites of the ten following days. For the present all is 
finished, and every one betakes himself to his home. 

On the fourth day, the chief of the funeral after bathing, performs 
the sankalpana, or application of thought. His meditation must be 
wholly fixed upon Vishnu, of whom he is to think as master of the 
world. To this consideration, he must add that of the metamorphosis 
of this divinity into a hog. He must also think of Brahma, of the 
earth, the sun, the moon, and several other gods. He must call to 
mind the year, the month, the time of the month, the day of the 
■week, on which the deceased yielded his breath. Many other con- 
siderations must be present to his mind, which we cannot stop to 
enumerate. 

In general, the application of thought is recommended in all the 
ceremonies, which are made by Purdhitas ; and it would be a very 
commendable practice if it were employed on rational objects. 

In most of the ceremonies practised during the twelve days of 
mourning for the death of a Brahman, they make great use of the 
sacred herb dharba. Mention is made of this plant so regularly, in 
almost every rite of the Br&hmans, that a short account may not be 
here misplaced of the origin of that veneration which the Hindus 
entertain for it. 


It IS found every where, but chiefly in wet and marshy places 
where it grows spontaneously. In some parts, it is so plentiful that 
the natives thatch their houses with it. It reaches to about three 
feet in length. The blade resembles that of the common grass. In the 
Hindu books, there is no end to the praises bestowed on this herb, and 
the good it occasions. It is this great estimation in which it is held 
teat recommends it to the Br4hmans to be used in all their ceremonies 
The ^use of its virtue is that when the gods and the giants ioined 
together to churn the sea of milk, by means of hiomd Mandar a 
Farva^ or (probably the Caucasus,) which served them for a churn 
and when from this operation emerged the vase which contained the 
Amnia, it was first set down upon this herb; which acquired from 
the sacred contact, the most excellent qualities.' 


But, to return to the ceremonies of the mourning. Those which 
are carried on up to the tenth day, being nearly in the same style as 
those which have been akeady described, require no farther notice. 


See Tishiiii Puran, p. 74—80. 
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Oa the tenth day they vary in several particulars. The chief of the 
ftineral then provides some dishes of savory food in the manner oi the 
Brahmans but in no great abundance. He adds to them flowLs aod 
fruits; and the whole being covered with cloths stained yellow Tth 
saffron water is placed on a sort of tray, and carried to^the widow 
of the deceased. She then adorns her forehead with some scarleT 
emblem, the edges of her eyelids with black, her hair with red flowera 
her neck and bosom with sandal, and stains her face, arms, and lei 
with the ordinary dye of the country, which consists of water made 
yellow by a mixture of powdered tumeric. She then puts on her 
jewels and lier finest robes. 

All who are present then proceed to the brink of the nearest tank 
or well. The chief of the funeral marches at their head, bearincr the 
several articles necessary for the ensuing ceremony. He is followed 
by the widow, by several other married women who accompany her 
and a great number of the relations and friends. They repeat the 
ceremony of the three little stones, and receive -the offerino- of rice and 
other articles, brought for that purpose from the house. The women 
have then permission to weep; which they employ with loud shrieks 
beating their bosoms till their grief real or pretended is exhausted’ 
The chief then introduces a ceremony which is worthy of notice. He 
takes the three little stones, and the vessels in which is commonly 
prepared the rice offered either to the stones or to the crows. Then 
going into the water up to the neck, he turns towards the sun, whom 
he addresses in these words: “Up to this day, these stone’s have 
“ represented the deceased. Henceforth let him cease to be a corpse. 
“Now let him be received into the Swarga. There let him enjoy 
“ all blessings, as long as the waters of the Ganges shall continue 
“ to flow.” In pronouncing these words, he casts behind him the 
stones and the vessels he held in his hands, and returns to the bank 
of the pond. 

It deserves to be remarked; as a thing perhaps now peculiar to 
the idolatry of the Hindus, though admitted in some degree into the 
ancient religion of other nations, that they rank the carcases of the 
dead among the subordinate and malevolent, deities. It appears also 
that it is only those that suffer a violent death, or that have been 
deprived of the ordinary funeral rites, who remain in this abhorred 
condition of carcases, and who prowl through the vast regions of the 
universe to inflict evil upon men. Such as perish by an ordinary 
death, and who receive the accustomed funeral rites, retain but for a 
few days thisl hideous form. 


In this Aspect of Hindfi Paganism, a considerable resemblance 
appeturs to the Manes of the Greeks and Romans, or to the shades of 
theif dead, fluttering on the banks of the river Styx; and, perhaps, 
still more to fhe walking spirits which are to this day believed in 
by many persons in Europe. 

The womien have likewise their own particular ceremonies ; the 
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most important of which is that performed in constituting the wife of 
the deceased a widow. We have elsewhere described this ceremony, 
as applied to women in general; but a difference takes place in regard 
to the wives of Brahmans. 

On the bank of the pool where they are assembled, a shed is 
constructed, on which they place a ball of earth, to which they give 
the name of the deceased ; and his wife, stripping off her jewels, lays 
them on the ball, pronouncing these words : I divest myself of 
these as the evidence of my love.” She then, with her own hands, 
cuts the Tali from her neck ; the emblem of matrimony, which is 
worn by all wives. 

These ceremonies are accompanied with the tears and loud cries 
of her who is the object of them ; and the other women, embracing 
her by turns, join in the cries and lamentation. 

The custom is, in such cases, not to untie the string by which 
the Tali is suspended, but to cut it; and hence arises the curse so 
often imprecated by women, when they quarrel : '' may your Tali 
be cut meaning, may you become a widow. For it is by this 
sign, above all others, that the state of widowhood is published ^nd 
declared. 

After the lamentation is ended, they bathe, in order to purify 
themselves for the following ceremony. The chief of the funeral 
extends on the ground, in a suitable place, a long piece of new and 
pure cloth, on which he places a vessel filled with water, and whitened 
on the outside with chalk. Close to the vessel is placed a small heap 
of saffron powder, which represents the god Vig'hneswara, to whom 
they sacrifice, as well as to the vessel itself; by which means the 
water it contains becomes the holy element of the Ganges. All the 
assistants must drink a little of this water, to cleanse them from all 
the impurities they have contracted during the celebration of the 
funeral. Every one then receives an areca nut and a leaf of betel 
and the widow a new dress. * 


The ceremonies of the eleventh day are not more interestina*, and 
therefore we shall lightly pass them over. On this day the clnW of 
the funeral repairs to the tank, attended by the Purfihita and nine 
Brahmans. ^ There he digs a little trench, which he fills with cow- 
dnng ^ This he kindles; and on the fire he performs the sacrifice of 
the Homam. He thto rolls up two little balls of boiled rice and 
c^ts one after the other into the fire. Prostrating himself before^ that 
eiement, he prap for a blessed world to the deceased; and immediately 
he returns to the house for the Deliverance of the BnlL 
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set at liberty, and has a right to pasture at large. This emancipation 
of the bull is considered as one of the most meritorious acts that can 
be performed for the welfare of the deceased. 

The celebration of the twelfth day is of a piece with the preceding. 
From amongst the eight Brahmans who are invited by the chief, he 
selects one, whom he constitutes, in his thoughts, a dead carcase. Ho 
puts in his hand the herb Dharba, and washes his feet ; upon which 
he then puts some grains of Sesamum. Seating him then in a par- 
ticular place, he puts Dliarba on his head, pendants of gold at his ears, 
and a ring on his finger, and, after making him some presents of cloth, 
he ends by putting a string of Ritdrdksha about his heck. These are 
a kind of beads, of which necklaces are often made, and are nearly 
of the size and shape of a nut. 

Afterwards they proceed to one of the funeral rites which the 
Brahmans deem the most important of all. In a place prepared for 
the purpose the chief deposits four little ball§ made of rice and other 
vegetables, kneaded together. The first is for the deceased; the 
second for his father ; the third for his grandfather ; and the fourth 
for his great-grandfather. He pours a little water on each, and adds 
a few grains of Sesamum. Then addressing himself to the Brahman, 
who reprevsents the corpse; ‘‘thou hast been till now/' says he, “ a 
“dead carcase; henceforth thou shalt be a progenitor; thou shalt 
“dwell where they reside, and enjoy ail happiness." He has no 
sooner spoken than he takes up the ball which was dedicated to the 
father of the deceased, divides it into three parts, and kneading each 
portion with one of the three other balls which have remained entire, 
he offers to them a sacrifice in common. 

Although the Brahmans, in the invocation of their ancestors, 
on this and similar occasions, confine themselves to the three latest 
generations, yet they by no means exclude those that are more 
remote. On the contrary, they particularly enjoin upon those whom 
they invoke, to bring with them their forefathers. 

After having accomplished all the ceremonies of which we have 
criven this brief detail, the chief of the funeral goes to the tank and 
bathes, and then returns home, well wrapped up in a sort of cloak. 
On reaching the ho\ise, he embraces all his relations there assembled, 
and addresses them in words of consolation. An entertainment suc- 
ceeds for all those who have assisted at the ceremonies of mourning; 
after which he resumes 'his turban: a matter so important as to 
require an ostentatious display of ceremonies peculiarly adapted to 
the occasion. 

The rites which we have described are not the only ceremonies 
practised on the death of a Brahman. The same, or similar ones, 
are repeated at least fifteen times in the course of the year in which 
he dies; and the day of the anniversary of his death, called TUhi 
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must be kept for a succession of years. The same ceremooi^ 
nearly so, are repeated, of which we have furnished so tiresc 
detail. 

The ceremonies practised at the death of married womex 
not much unlike those performed for the men. To die in th.o 
of matrimony, is so happy an event for a woman, that it ea 
nothing less than the reward of the fervent worship she has pa 
Lakshmi, or some other distinguished goddess, during her life. 

But I will close this long and tedious detail concerning IMLc 
ing, after recounting one remarkable ceremony which is pra.c 
by all the castes. 

The HindA Astronomy attributes to the Moon a sort of zsc 
consisting of twenty-seven constellations, having a relation t»€ 
periodical course of the same number of days. The four Iasi 
more or less unlucky ; and miserable is he who happens tc 
when the Moon is in that part of her orbit. Or, unhappy 
are his relations. The body of a person who dies under so ’ 
cions a planet, can in no wise be carried over the threshold, 
taking it to the funeral, an aperture is made, by demolishing a 
of the wall, through which it is brought, to escape the peril^s 
sequences which would otherwise ensue upon so ill-starred a de; 
It is necessary to abandon the house for six or at least i 
months, according to the degree of malignity of the lunar inflxi 
at the tim^ of dying. While this is going on, the door is 
ricadoed with bundles of thorns. The time being elapsed, 
briars are removed, the door opened, and all the apartments < 
fully garnished. The Purohita attends to accomplish the pixiri 
tion by his rites. It is then in a condition to admit of a feast 
donation to the Brahmans ; after which its owner may dwell 
as before. 

The same superstitious observance takes place with ref 
to Births. When they occur on days when the Moon is pas 
through a ma^gn constellation, the relations are so much alarms 
the evils which cannot fail to ensue, both to themselves and tc 
children born in so evil an hour, that they secretly get rid of i 
either by di^ivering them over to people who are less credx 
on that scort, or, when they cannot find such an opportunity 
exposing them on the highways or streets. 

In ^mitting the absurdity of the Hindu superstition in g^33 
and that of the funeral rites in particular, we are not compelled, tl 
God ! to insult over the blindness of those who have so erred. I 
their conduct only with eyes of compassion. Such, and lower i 
perhaps, were our own ancestors ; and such would we ourselves ] 
been, but for the undeserved gift of Eevelation, which the Fatli« 
Bight has condescended to impart unto us, in bi s infinite mero^? 
tne purpose of rescuing us from the thick darkness in which our ^ 
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fathers were so long immersed, and of exalting us to the glorious 
light of truth. Thanks without end be to Him for those His inestim* 
able blessings ! ^ 


d The following verses will iUustrate this subject. They are natural, unaffected, 
earnest : rare qualities in oriental poetry. 

Extracts from the song of Pattanattu PiUai as he performed the funeral rites for 
his mother. 

1. In which future birth shall I see HER, who for ten moons, burdened, bore 
me, and when she heard the word Son, lovingly took me up in her rosy hands and 
fed me from her golden breast ? 

2. Shall I kindle the dame to consume HER,^who for three hundred days of 

weariness and longing, morn and evening imploring Siva’s grace, was borne down bv 
me a burden ? ^ j 

3. Shall I place Her on the pile and kindle it,— H er who in the cradle, on 
her bosom, on her shoulder, caressed me, famied me, singing soothing lullabies ? 

i. Shall I put the rice into that mouth, my mother’s, with which she was wont 

to call me her honey, nectar, her only wealth, her boy ? 

6. Shall I heap up rice on the head of Her, and place the firebrand, with 
unflinching hand and steady eye : who softly raised me, pressed her face to mine 
and called me oft her son ? ’ 

6. Formerly the fire was kindled, in the three towns, (1) then was kindled in 
Lanka’s isle? (2) Sorrow for my mother kindles the fire, deep within, and I too have 
kindled the fire ! See it burns 1 it burns ! 

7. It burns ! It burns to ashes — Alas ! — the hand which soothed me, and reared me, 
and led me so tenderly that its touch would not have frightened away the timid bird ! 

8. Is she ashes now ? Hath she come already to thy feet, 0 wondrous Lord of 
Sdna’s bill ? Hath she, evermore gazing on thee, rejoicing, forgotten me, her son ? 

9. She was erewhile ! She walked in the way ! She was here but yesterday ! 
To-day burned, become ashes I Come all, unlamenting, sprinkle milk, all is in 
Siva’s power ! 

(1.) Alluding i j the burning of the three towns of the Alur by Mah^eva. 

(2.) By Rma, in his war with Bavaria, to recover SitS. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

OF THE THIED CONDITION OF THE BEAHMANS, THAT OF VANAPEASTHA 
OR INHABITANTS OF THE DESART. 

The third order of Brahmans is that of Vdnaprastha, or Inhabitants 
of the Desart.« I know not whether any of this order still remain 
in the territory washed by the Indus, or in Ae north of Bidia; where 
it is certain they once abounded and flourished. This sec 
philosophers is now to be found no where m the peninsula, and I 
believe it to be there absolutely extinct. 

The ambition of acquiring a name, and ^o that of attaining 
the utmost de<^ree of perfection by purification in solitude, impelled 
many of the BrAhmans, in ancient times, to forsake 
intercourse with men, and to retire into the 
obsequious wives. They who assumed this 

received by those who had embraced it before them, and were 
initiated by them into the rules of a solitary life. 

From this class of philosophers, the BrAhmans of pristine tii^s 
acquired all their original lustre; nay, it appears that they were the 
true founders of the caste. To them, undoubtedly, it was that Mex- 
ander the Great, after invading their territory, applied for instruction ; 
and to them allusion is made bythe ancientGreek and Latin autnors, 

when they speak of the BrAhmans of India. At the time, therefore, 
when the conqueror of Greece penetrated into their country^they 
were stiU famous, and were esteemed the only real BrAhmans. i here 
were, no doubt, a great many who lived in intercourse with the 
world; but they were not held in equal reputation with the Vana- 
prastha. 

The most celebrated amongst them, and the most ancient, were 
the Seven great Rishis or Penitents, whom we have already mentioned. 
Their successors enjoyed ne^irly the same degree of respect. 
their Kings did not disdain to shew them honour, and to pay them 
marks of 'reverence \^hich almost approached to ihey 

looked for no success hut through their benediction, which they pre- 
ferred to aU the honours they could elsewhere obtain. On the other 
hand, they stood in extreme awe of their curse, which was believed 
never to fall innoxiously. 

The reception accorded to some of those solitary Brahmans by a 
great monarch, is thus described by the author of the Pu'i . 

Penetrated with joy and respect beyond expression, he pros- 
» trated himself at fuU length before them. When he rose, he made 
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them sit down, and washed their feet. He then poured the’ water 
that had been so used, upon his own head. This was succeeded by 
a sacrifice of flowers, which he offered to their feet. Then, with 
both hands clasped and raised over his head, he made them a 
‘"profound obeisance and addressed them in these words: "The 
"" happiness which I enjoy this day in seeing your holy feet, is a sufii- 
cient reward for all the good works I have yet performed. I possess 
“ all happiness in beholding those blessed feet, which are the true 
"" lotus flower. Now is my body become wholly pure. Ye are the 
"" gods whom I serve, and besides you I acknowledge no others on 
"" the earth. Nothing is purer than I shall henceforth be.’ ” 

Such is the degree of honour in which the Penitents are held, 
and such the style of Hindu: compliment. It indicates a sentiment of 
the lowest flattery in those who use it, and no great degree of reverence 
for their gods. The same taste subsists, in its full vigour, to the 
present day, and particularly among the Brahmans : for, when they 
have any thing to hope or to fear, even if it were from a Pariah, 
there is no strain of compliment too high for the occasion. 

It is not surprizing that Kings should pay such honours to the 
penitent philosophers, seeing that the gods themselves respect them, 
and feel honoured by their visits. There is no sort of approbation or 
distinction which the deities do not manifest for them ; while they, in 
return, treat them with haughtiness, and sometimes even insolently. 
Witness him, who paid a visit to each of the three principal divinities 
of India, and began his interview by giving each of them a kick ! His 
object was to know how they would demean themselves, and to find 
out their temper’, by the conduct which they would adopt upon such 
a salutation. 

The penitents always maintained a kind of superiority over the 
gods, and punished them severely when they found them in fault. It 
has cost Brahma, Siva, D^vendra,*^ and some other deities, pretty 
dear to have incurred their maledictions, on account of their infamous 
obscenities. These stories, silly as they are, prove the high opinion 
that has been entertained of the penitents, and the antiquity of the 
institution ; on which I shall hazard some conjectures. 

The Hindfi fable of the seven penitents that were saved from the 
waters of the deluge in a vessel of which Yishriu was the pilot, seems 
to shew that sons of Noah, or at least of Japhet, to the number of 
seven, having been dispersed by the famous event which confounded 
their language at Babel ; some of them might have reached India by 
the way of Tartary, and so have become the first founders, not only 
of the Brahmans, but also of the other people who gradually settled in 
the country in which they' had instituted laws. It happened to the 
people who inhabited India, as it has done to all other ancient nations, 
that the laws prescribed to them for their worship, their morals and 

f Brahm^ was cursed by Siva, for falsehood. ^ 

Indra was cursed by Durv^lsas. Vishnu, Puran, p. 70, and by Gautama. Itdma- 
yanam. I, XLyill. Schlegel’s. Vol. I. p. 180, 
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<^ood order in society, as well as the dogmas for preserving health, 
suffered in a length of time great alterations, occasioned by prejudice, 
interest and a thousand other causes. • At length, they degenerated 
into a philosophy ill understood in many respects, to which certain 
Brahmans attached themselves ; forming at once a sect of philosophers 
and a community separate from the rest of the nation Their i^treating 
to the woods, the austerity of their lives, and their contempt for 
temporal wealth ; the purity of their morals, and their high cultivation 
of science, were qualities which could not fail to establish their 
reputation and to gaiu the public esteem. 

It can scarcely he doubted that these sages of India aie of higher 
antiquity than those of Greece. For, what was the phiksophy of 
Greece before Pythagoras, and what its legislation before Lycurgus ? 
It was because legislation had been established in India on fixed rules, 
and because the philosophy of that country had spread its renown as 
far as Europe, that those two celebrated philosophers undertook, at 
different periods, so long a journey, in order to see the Hindu 
V&napr'asthas, and to study their precepts and their exainple. Hor. 
•were they, as far as appears, the only persons that visited India witb 
similar views. , . 

It is true that the philosophy of the Greeks, though later m its 
oriorin soon surpassed that of the Hindii Brahmans, by the clearness 
of fts conceptions on all the points which it discusses, by the beauty 
of its morality, by the success with which it cultivated every science, 
by its researches into the nature of the Divinity, and by the abhor- 
rence which it inspired for the ridiculous gods of paganism. Yet 
it would be unjust to deny that the BrS-hman Vanaprasthas also would 
havemade great proficiency in the knowledge of morals and of divinity, 
had they not suffered their minds to be pre-occupied by the idle 
dogmas respecting the means of purifying the soul ; which they 
thought indispensable in practice, although with the certainty of 
spoiling their whole philosophy. In this way, the wisest of the 
Sdnd'&s became the most besotted. 

This illusion concerning uncleanness and the corresponding purifi- 
catibn from it, which they pursued, as one may say, till they lost sight 
of it, made them stumble from one error upon another, from precipice 
to precipice ; and the current which hurried them away carried with 
them the whole nation, of whom they had been the oracles. This was 
the more unavoidable that the people of the north had just subdued 
India, bringing with them the Brahmans, who were hardly known till 
then, and who established their religion upon the ruins of that of 
Buddha ; the one altogether as absurd as the other. 

It may be asked, whether there was any communication between 
Zoroaster, or his disciples, and the V&naprasthas of India : a ques^on 
to which I do not consider myself capable of giving an answer. A 
great affinity has been demonstrated to exist between these two 
different races of people by a modern author,* whose profound and 
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interesting researches into Oriental literature have ch^lenged the ‘ 

attention and admiration of the. learned of Europe. This author’, in 

comparing the Zend, or sacred idiom of the ancient Persians with the 

Sanscrit of India, has found so great a resemblance between these two 

ancient tongues as to lead him to pronounce that they were in ancient 

times the same dialect. Nevertheless, the worship of Zoroaster and 

that of the Brahmans are so different, and in many particulars so 

opposite to each other, that it would be very difficult, on cotnpafison, 

to persuade one’s self that they both sprang from the same fountain. 

And if at the present time, some slight resemblance is observed 
between the Pdrsis, and the Hindus, in the worship of fire, which is 
common to both ; their religion and customs are wholly different in 
every thing besides. But that which constitutes the fundamental 
basis of the Hindii philosophers is so exclusively peculiar to them, 
that I believe no traces of it can be observed in any other nation ; 
nor can it be shewn that there is any thing in their practices, reli- 
gious or civil, in which other nations have been their instructors. 

I pretend not but that, in some particular points, there is a 
resemblance between them and philosophers of other countries. 

Their morality has a great affinity to that of Zeno and the Stoics. 

Their manner also of teaching, by imposing a great deal on the 
memoi’y, bears a likeness to that of the Druids. The spirit of 
seclusion which chai’acterises the V^naprasthas, is also found among 
the Rehabites, the children of the prophets, and the Essenians of 
Egypt. But no certain:knowledge can be thence derived concerning 
tlm philosophy of India, the antiquity of which seems to go beyond 
that of those other nations. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


RULES OP THE VANAl’RASTHAS. 

The life of the Brahman Recluse was regulated by the observance 
of certain rules of conduct to which those who embraced it were 
restricted. They are thus described in the Padma Purdna, to my 
quotation from which I will add a few remarks to make it more 
intelligible. . 

1. The Vanaprastha must renounce the society of other men, 
even the Brahmans, and take up his abode in the desert, 
far from towns and inhabited places. 

The renunciation, however, was not so complete but that they 
might be permitted occasionally to revisit the world, for several 
purposes; instances of which are seen in the Hindu writings. 

2. They shall carry with them their wives, who must be 
subject to the same course of life as themselves. 

It is here that the VAnaprastha is chiefly distinguished from the 
SannyAsi Brahman, who is bound to live single, or to put his wife 
away, if he has one. But though the Vanaprastha be not condemned 
to absolute continence, it is yet required of him to use his conjugal 
rights with moderation. 

3. They must inhabit no house that is covered otherwise than 
with leaves, as any other dwelling would ill become those 
who profess to have renounced the woidd. 

Houses thatched with palm leaves are very common in India. 

4. They must not wear garments of cotton cloth, bub must 
always have their dress of a fabric made from grass. 

This last species of cloth is still common in the north of India. 
It is as soft to the touch as silk, and has the advantage of not being 
subject to be soiled like the cloth of cotton. 

5. They ought to practise, with the greatest exactness, all the 
rules prescribed to the Brahmans in general, particularly 
that of bathing three times every day ; with the accom- 
panying prayers. 

6. They must be particularly attentive in the ch oice of whatever 
is used for food. They should always confine themselves 
to such herbs as are found within the fomsts they inhabit. 
They ought scrupulously to abstain from all roots that form 
a bulb in the ground, and particularly from onions. 

The Brahmans of the present time as well as the other castes of 
Hindus who live on vegetables, still keep up this regulation. Onions, 
garlic, mushrooms, and some other productions of the same kind are 
prohibited to them, although their women, who are not so scrupulous, 
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sometimes introduce, very secretly, both garlic and onions for a relish 
to their ragouts. In the practice itself, a similarity will be found to 
the Egyptian superstition, in which onions are considered sacred, and 
even as the objects of worship. 

7. They must be continually meditating and pondering on Para- 
Brahm^ ; by which means they may attain that spiritual 
temperament which shall re-unite them with the divinity. 

We shall speak, in the sequel, of the various modes in which 
this re-union may be effected. 

8. The sacrifices, and above all that of the Tajna, ought to be 
their principal occupation. 

In the next chapter will be found the description of this sacri- 
fice, the most famous of all that are offered up by the Brahmans. 

I am surprized that the author of the work had not inserted 
amono- the occupations of the Recluse Brahmans the study of the 
Sciences ; for it is certain that at least a very great number of them 
cultivated learning with assiduity, particularly those branches that 
relate to Theology, Morals, Astronomy, and Magic. To them we are 
indebted for the Hindu books, which still exist on those subjects of 
science. 

These ascetic philosophers, as far as we can judge, observed their 
rules in all their force at the time of the invasion of Alexander the 
Great ; and there is reason to believe that they persisted in them 
loner after the era of that famous conqueror. Their conduct was far 
superior to the general rules we have quoted, as may be inferred 
from the following account of their principles. 

Men, according to these philosophers, are born with three leading 
impulses* the Love of Land;, the Love of Gold; and the Love of 
Women. ' By the Love of Land, they mean not only the various 
property which one may acquire during his life, without even except- 
ing a throne, but also employments and posts of honour. 

So far were they from grasping at wealth or aspiring to dignities 
of this kind, that their exhortations and example sometimes prevailed 
upon Kings themselves to make a sacrifice of their worldly possessions, 
and to renounce their state and dignity, to lead with thena a philoso- 
phical and penitential life in their forests. The Hindu books make 
frequent reference to those penitent and secluded Princes. They 
sometimes went beyond the Brahmans, their masters, in the fervour 
and austerity of their penitence. And, so far from being jealous of 
their illustrious rivals, these have frequently, in admiration of their 
extraordinary devotion and zeal, conferred upon them the signal 
distinction of becoming Penitent Brahmans like themselves, and 
have incorporated them accordingly with their caste. 

By the passion for gold, these philosophers meant not only the 
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desire of possessing that metal, but also whatever else it could acquire 
as money; such as precious stones, fine houses, rich dress, sumptuous 
feasts, and whatever appertains to the table. The V^naprasthas had. 
the same indifference for all these good things as they professed to 
have for worldly honours and possessions in land. The simple 
furniture of their cabins consisted of some vessels of copper and earthen, 
ware. They accounted themselves sufficiently rich if they had some 
cows to supply them with the milk which was the chief ingredienii 
of their food. For this reason the present of a cow was gladly 
accepted by them from any of their votaries. 

Many very extravagant fables are still extant regarding these 
cows of the Penitents. I have found* in the Bhagavata the history 
of one which could supply, not milk only, but every species of food, 
for a large army. A neighbouring Prince being desirous to possess 
so valuable a treasure, went to seize her by force ; but the V^naprastbH* 
to whom she belonged had received her from the gods, as a recom- 
pence for the favour of his devotion, and the merit of his sacrifices ; 
and the cow, being endowed with as much courage as exuberance, 
rushed into the midst of the enemy’s force, which had come to carry 
her away, and put the whole army to the rout. 

As these solitary devotees lived in great simplicity, their expences 
were but small ; and they found, in the offerings which were brouglat* 
them by their numerous votaries, not only enough for their own wants, 
but also for the alms which they gave to the necessitous among their* 
visitants. They confined themselves to one meal daily. 'Inebriating 
liquors were not in their thoughts ; nor was the want of them felt 
any privation by men accustomed, from their infancy, to consider thio 
use of such an indulgence as impure and debasing. They had con- 
tracted in good time a salutary detestation of it, and no crime appearsd 
in their eyes so degrading to human nature as drunkenness. 

By the passion for women they understood all the sensual 
pleasures connected with the sex, excepting what the legitimate 
union of a man with his wife permits ; and, even in that case, theiir 
moderation in the use of authorized enjoyment was extreme. 

On this subject we may perceive, in the conduct of those philoso- 
phers, vestiges of the primitive races of men, who held sacred the com- 
mand of their Creator to our first parents : “ Increase and multiply 

“ and replenish the earth.” They held it as an indisputable obligatioix 
imposed by nature on all living creatures, to transmit, by a new genera- 
tion, the existence which they received from their predecessors. Bixti 
they were so strongly impressed with true sentiments concerning 
marriage, and with the purpose of Him who ordained it, when Ho 
created the first man and woman, that they abstained from all inteir- 
course but as it promised to be fruitful : so diflTerent in this respect; 
from the Manicheans, who, as St. Augustin relates, from their disliko 
of progeny, never acted the husband but under circumstances whero 
conception was not likely to ensue. 
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They were convinced, in short, that a spiritual life was unattain- 
able, excepting by subduing all the passions, and that passion in 
particular which chiefly predominates over o nature. It was not 
lawful for them even to look in the face of a woman ; and they were 
impressed with the belief that a single act of incontinence would erase 
all the merits of a life of devotion for a number of years. The Hindfl 
books are filled with instances of this kind. But as it is the fatality 
of their authors to corrupt all narration by an intermixture of the 
wildest and most contradictory fables, we shall find, tacked to a true 
storv of a penitent who was punished for not efiectually controlling 
his desires, some wonderful and highly embellished tale of his excesses, 
in voluptuousness of every kind, committed by some devotee, and 
continued for thousands of years; and unaccountably supported, 
during that long period, in full vigour, by the fervency of his devotion. 

I shall not go into any long detail of the virtues of the Vanapras- 
tha Brahman. If, on the one hand, they cannot be considered as real 
and crenuine, upon the ground that they are not founded on the 
natural feelings of humanity, but rather practised for ostentation and 
shew ; on the other hand, we must allow that, whatever was the 
motive, they are at least on a level with the virtues of the vaunted 
philosophers of Greece. For they practised hospitality, and enjoined 
it so strongly upon others, that the Brahmans, on going to their 
meals, were bound to look into the street, to observe if any wretched 
wanderer stood in need of a morsel. And it is still more remarkable 
that, in such a case, no distinction was made between a friend and an 
enemy. I will not indeed avouch that their practice always kept 
pace with morality so pure. 

Their highest boast is their moderation in resenting the injuries 
which they suffer ; and they strongly inculcate upon others the duty 
of restraining the feeling of wrath. The ebullitions of this passion in 
themselves, which spme times break out against the gods, they ascribe 
rather to zeal than to anger, as they are never excited but by the 
contemplation of the disorderly conduct and lascivious practices of 
those celestial personages. 

Yet, notwithstanding the purity of their principles on this topic, 
it is certain that a small vexation serves to irritate them, and that' 
they do not well exemplify their own precepts. Their maledictions 
have become formidable, because they may be incurred by a tntimg 
fault; and because, though unjustly fulminated, they never tail to 
take effect.^' 


9 The Pur^nas and Epics are full of instances of this. Compare Kural. Chap. II. 


CHAPTER XX XL 

OF THE SACEIFICES OF THE ANCHORET BRAHMANS ; PARTICULARLY 
' THE YAJNA. 

The sacrifice most in use amongst the V^naprasthas was that of the 
HSmam, so often mentioned ; and which was commonly performed by 
producing new fire from the fllint,, and casting upon it some boiled 
rice and liquid butter, and pronouncing over it the appropriate 
Mantras. This easy and simple sacrifice appears to have had the 
Fire /or its object, and to have been generally offered up to the Sun, 
as being the most obvious symbol of that element ; and occasionally 
to the whole Heavenly bodies. 

The penitents likewise offered to the gods several other sorts of 
sacrifices, all of them consisting of the siihple productions of nature ; 
such as flowers, rice, pulse, and various sorts of fruit. These sacrifices 
were repeated every day, and occupied all the leisure they had after 
their ablutions, their hours of meditation, and their contemplation 
of Para-Brahm4. 

Although it appears certain, from the perusal of the Hindft 
books, that bloody sacrifices of animals were habitual to them in very 
remote times ; and although it be affirmed that they are required by 
the Atharvana VSda ; yet it does not appear that the Brahmans in 
person lent their assistance to such sacrifices, by slaying the victims 
with their own hands. These functions have always been devolved 
upon persons of another caste. That of the Rajas, the next in rank to 
the Brahmans, has not considered it beneath its dignity to exercise 
the office of sacrifices. But, in more recent times, the BrAhmans 
have always kept aloof from sacrifices where blood was spilled ; and 
they assume no employment in temples where victims are slaughtered. 

The only case in which the Vanaprastha Brahmans, as well 
as those of the present day, could possibly offer up a living victim, 
is at tbe sacrifice of the Tajna, at which a ram is immolated. But 
even here, to testify their horror of blood, the animal offered up in 
sacrifice is not slaughtered in the ordinary way, but crushed and 
smothered. 

This sacrifice is the most exalted and the most meritorious of 
all that human beings can devise. It is the most gi^ateful to the gods. 
It calls down all sorts of temporal blessings, and blots out all the sins 
that can have been accumulated for four generations. Nothing but 
the unbounded benefits which it imparts could have surmounted the 
horror which the Brahman feels at murder ; unless he be, in some 
degree, supported by the arrogant feeling of having the exclusive 
right of offering this sacrifice, at which no man of any other caste can 
be present. They extend the privilege of contributing to the expence, 
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it must be allowed, very widely. But, with every aid, this is so enor- 
mous, on account of the numbers of Brahmans who assemble from 
all quarters, not so much to grace the solemnity, as to share in the 
presents which he who presides is obliged to lavish amongst them, 
that such sacrifices are but rarely attempted. 

He who presides at them must select a ram, entirely white, and 
without blemish ; of about three years old, well shaped, and fat. He 
must also proclaim the day of the sacrifice through the whole district, 
and invite the attendance of the Brahmans of the four VMas. If 
any one of the four should fai^ to be represented, the ceremony must 
necessarily be put off. The Sudras, of whatever rank, are not per- 
mitted to attend; and Brahmans themselves are excluded, when 
affected by disease or infirmity, or when blind, lame, or labouring" 
under any other bodily defect ; as well as widowers not remarried. 

Every thing being prepared, the Purbhita, after announcing the 
favourable moment of the day for commencing, goes to the place of 
assembly, attended by the concourse of Br4hmaus, sometimes amount- 
ing to two thousand. As usual, they begin by digging a shallow 
trench, three or four feet square. The ground is then consecrated 
with Mantras, and the sacrifice of the H&mam ; the trench being half 
filled with dried wood of the following species : the wood of the tree 
Ravi or Arasu, of the Ala-maTijby the Icha^maram and the parsu- 
maran. These are all trees consecrated by the superstition of the 
country. Dharba, the sacred grass, is also used in abundance ; and 
the whole is sprinkled with liquid butter, that they may the more 
easily be set on fire. Every stage of the ceremonies is accompanied 
by the appropriate Mantras, which the Purdhita pronounces with a 
loud voice, while the attendants are responsive, irregularly, and 
with tumultuous exclamation. 

When the fire is properly kindled, the ram is conducted into the 
midst of the assembly, after being duly washed, and consecrated by the 
service of Mantram. He is decorated with flowers and akshata, the 
grains of rice dyed red. He is bound with cords made of Dharba, 
the sacred grass, and Mantras are offered up, which are of a nature 
to kill the ram, although their efficacy is somewhat aided by stopping 
the ears, nostrils, and mouth of the animal. During this process, 
several of the Brahmans assail him with heavy blows with their fists, 
and one of them, by violent pressure of the knee on his neck, chokes 
him outright. If the animal, during these cruel torments, ^find an 
interval to bleat, it would be held an evil omen. The Purohita, all 
the while, recites his Mantras to accelerate the death of the victim. 

When the ram is dead, the chief of the Yajna opens the paunch, 
and taking out the caul, holds it over the fire until the grease dissolves 
and drops into the flame. Melted butter is likewise added, as an 
appropriate libation to that element, serving to render it more intense. 

The carcase being scorched, is cut into small pieces, some of 
which are soaked in butter and cast into the fire one after another. 
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A part however, is preserved for him who presides at the sacrifice, 
and part for him’who is at the expeuce of it. These share their por- 
tions^with the Brahmans who are present; amongst whom a seufile 
ensues each striving for a small bit of the flesh. Such morsels as 
they catch they tear with their hands, and devour as a sacred 
viand. This practice is the more remarkable, as being the only 
occasion in their lives when they can venture to touch animal food. 

The fire is then supplied with boiled rice and also with raw, but 
cleaned and washed as if intended for being dressed. All being now 
ended, each assistant receives his portion of betel, which had been 
laid but in readiness around the fire of the Yajna, and is now chewed 
like some hallowed dainty. Then he who is at the expence gives a 
splendid entertainment to all the Brahmans present, and concludes the 
whole by distributing money and apparel among all the Brahmans ; 
which, on account of their great number, is a matter of large expence. 

The president of this solemnity, who is by no means to be con- 
founded with the Purohita, who is merely the director of the cere- 
mony, is ever afterwards considered a person of consequence. He 
acquires by it the right of keeping up a perpetual fire ; and when it 
is extincruished by any accident, he rekindles it, not with sparksirom 
a flint, but with heat generated by the friction of one piece of wood 
against another. When he dies, his funeral pile is lighted from that 
same fire ; which is extinguished only with his ashes. 

I have not learned whether this famous sacrifice which at first 
view seems to be offered solely to the fire, may not have a reference to 
some particular divinity. But it appears probable that he who con- 
ducts it is entitled to address it to any god he pleases, provided it be 
one of the superior order. But, on the other hand, the fire of the 
Yajna hears the appellation of Yajneswara, or the god fire ; and the 
word Yajna is derived from Agn% fire ; as if it were to this god that 
the sacrifice were really offered. I need not point out the resem- 
blance between the word Agni and the Latin Ignis, 

This most renowned sacrifice, the most meritorious and eflSca- 
cious of all others, is one of the six privileges of the Brahmans ; who 
alone have the right to assist in it, while other castes are only admit- 
ted to participate in the expence. It was more common amongst the 
Anchoret Brahmans of old, than it is at present ; but at the same 
time, in those ancient days, it was canded on in a way more simple, 
and exempt from the extravagant expence which interested motives 
on one side, and vanity on the other, have loaded it with in the 
present times. 

The Great Sacrifice of the Yajna, which was still more famous, is 
no longer in use. But I have been assured by persons of credit that, 
towards the beginning of the last century, the King of Ambhir in 
Hindustan, had it celebrated with all the pomp and expence which 
pertain to it. His present to the Guru alone was a lac of rupees ; 
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and the Brahmans who attended, to the nuniber, it is said, of twelve 
thousand, all received gifts according to their rank and dignity. 

The fabulous history of the Hindiis commemorates, in numerous 
passages, this sacrifice of the Grand Yajna and its powerful effects. 
It was practised in its utmost splendour, by the Gods and the Giants, 
when they warred against each other. 

The effect of so high a sacrifice was to insure the certainty of 
victory to those who practised it, over all their enemies; and in 
this it never failed, if the preparations and ceremonies were not 
imperfect. 

> The Brahmans flocked to it from all quarters ; and the Prince, 
or God, or Giant, to whom it belonged, could not reject the claim of 
any one of them. They who know the nature of a Brahman may 
i;^ell judge of the rate of the expence. I remember to have read 
somewhere in a Hindu book, of an ancient King, who, on such an 
occasion, gave away a bushel of pearls to each of the Brahmans 
present, who amounted to thirty thousand I 

At this sacrifice, every species of victim was immolated ; and it 
is beyond doubt that human beings even were offered up. But the 
horse and the elephant were the most common. Before the great 
ceremony began, it was held necessary to make a long excursion, and 
to go over a great tract of country, attended by a numerous army. 
The Kings, Giants, or Gods, against whom the sacrifice was designed, 
came in array against them with all their forces, and endeavoured to 
carry off the victim by violence or stratagem. If they succeeded, the 
sacrifice was at an end. The Prince, Giant, or God, who was prepar- 
ing it, lost all the advantages that he promised himself from it; and 
those against whom it was directed were delivered from the evils 
which would have arisen from its success. For, this terrible rite 
produced no less advantage to those who succeeded in making it, 
than to render them always victorious in battle, and to throw an 
enchantment upon their arms by which one man was enabled to 
overthrow a whole army.^ 

I shall pass over the long ceremonies of the Grand Yajna, having 
been unable to procure an accurate account of them. But I will 
extract from one of the Hindfi books, a specimen of the innumerable 
fables which they contain with respect to the virtue of this sacrifice; 
the more particularly as it is the history of one of the metamorphoses 
of Vishnu. 

“ The Emperor Bali, the Giant, was performing this sacrifice; and, 
if it had been accomplished, the whole of the Princes of India would 
have perished, and he would have been absolute lord of the country. 
But, befop it isook effect, Vishnu, the Preserver, descended from his 
throne, and presenting himself before the tyrant, in the shape of a 
Br&hman dwarf, entreated of him the humble boon of a bit of ground 


^ See E^maya^a, ScMegers Ed. L p. 103. 
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« of the hit^ness of three prints of the sole of his foot, merely that he 
“ micrht sacrifice upon it. The Giant srniled at the request, and very 

“readilv<'ran ted it;and.immediately Vishnu, resuming hisownmighty 

“form covered with one foot-step the \rhole earth; with the second 
“all the space that lies between the earth and the firmament. And 
“where,’ he demanded, ‘shall I place the third? On my head 
“ replied the Giant Bali; who saw, too late, with whom he had to treat, 
“ vet believed he might preserve his life by submitting to the discretion 
“ of Vishnu But the unrelenting god made his third step on the head 
“of B^lCand crushed it fiat; then hurled ^down to hell the monster 
“who had been the oppressor of the earth.”’' 


This story is beautifully told in Kamba R§.mayanam. I. (IX.) 18 — 39. 
See also Vishnu Pur^, v 265. 

Bhagavata, VIII. 15—23. 



CHAPTER XIX I L 

OP THE GIANTS^ THE ADVERSARIES OP THE ANCHORETS. 

The V&naprastha Brahmans were exposed to great difficulties in the 
accomplishment of their sacrifices, by the opposition of their declared 
enemies, the Giants. They were likewise frequently thwarted by the 
Gods. Such opponents could render themselves invisible, by ascending 
into the skies, from whence they rained down lumps of flesh upon the 
offerings of the unhappy Penitents ; by which they were altogether 
profaned. In this manner they avenged themselves, in part, of the 
impediments thrown in their way by the maledictions of those 
pious men,-^’ 

The Giants of India are represented to be of a size so enormous, 
that, in order to wake one who had fallen asleep, they were obliged to 
make several elephants walk over him at once ; and, even then, it was 
a long time before he was sensible of their weight. The hairs of his 
body were like the trunks of the largest trees. At one time, in a 
skirmish with some Gods with whom he was at war, he fixed a rock 
upon' each hair, and advancing into the midst of his enemies^ with a 
sudden twirl of his body, he made the huge stones project around him, 
with such fury, as to overwhelm them all. 

The Giant Eavana, the same who stole away the wife of Eama, 
that is to say of Vishnu personating that Prince, had ten heads. The 
palace which he possessed in the island of Ceylon, of which he was 
King, was so prodigiously lofty, that the Sun passed every day at 
noon under one of the arches.*' 

All the Giants were extremely debauched, and of a very malevolent 
disposition ; particularly those that were Br&hmans : for some there 
were of that caste, and they were the most wicked of all. They had 
been transmuted into Giants, on account of their evil deeds when in 
the condition of men. They were very numerous ; whole armies of 
them being sometimes seen, who occasionally made war on each other, 
but more frequently joined together in attacking the Gods; who, in 
many instances, have been subdued by those formidable opponents. 

Sometimes they devoted themselves to an ascetic life, but with no 
view of reformation. The Giant ShcX/SYficswciTci supported a life of 
penitence so long as to compel Siva to grant him at last the power he 
had long and earnestly solicited, of reducing to cinders ail persons on 
whose heads he might lay his hands. The ruffian was willing to make 


3 Compare Southey’s curse of Kehama. 
fe Vishnu Pur^, p. 385. 
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the first experiment of this miraculous power upon §iva himself 
The hapless god knew not whither to fly from the pursuit of the giant. 
But Vishnu, the Preserver, seeing his distress, came up to his relief, 
and saved him, by artfully engaging the giant inadvertently to raise 
his hand to his own head; by which means he was consumed to 
ashes. With stories like this the Hindfi Mythology is filled. 

With respect to the giants who were in hostility to the Brahmans, 
I am led to believe that they were merely the chiefs of the people in 
the neighbourhood of their hermitages, who would sometimes take 
offence, and annoy them in the performance of their magical rites ; the 
effects of which they were taught to dread. This is a feeling not 
without example amongst ourselves ; if we consider that, though not 
perhaps the first of our philosophers, yet many of their successors, 
have been held in dread, as being conversant in Occult science and 
dangerous necromancy. Some feeling like this, no doubt, it was that 
attended those ancient Hermits of India, which rendered their 
malediction so terrible, their wrath so awful; and it would naturally 
follow, that the fear of falling under such a perilous influence would 
excite those around them, both Kings and people, to league against 
them. And thus may have been effectually extirpated those renowned 
V&naprastha Brahmans ; of whom no vestige now remains. 

It was a fit theme for some poet, in his frenzy, to describe their 
contests with the neighbouring Kings and people, as a war with gigan- 
tic enemies. And, whatever the imagination of the poet could invent, 
there was credulity enough amongst the Hindus to devour. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

OPINIONS Of THE HINDU PHIDOSQPHEES ON THE NAT0EE OP OOD OP THE 
DIPPBEENT BEINGS IN THE DNIVEESE, AND PAETICUIAELT THe'sOHL. 

The VAnap^tha Brahmans, or Ascetics, being bound, bv their miIm 
to devote a large portion of their leisure every dav to the nnnt^ i * 
tion of Para.]lrahmA; it is not surprLin^Tha? thev 
acquired some tolerably pure notions of the Divinity/ ^ ^ 

„ T " Pliilosophers of India « is an 

Immaterial Bem^ pure and unmixed, without qualities form or 
division ; the Lord and Master of all thincrs. HeVtende =n 
“Mes all, knows all, directs all; without beginning, and without end' 
Power, strength, and gladness dwell with Him.”® 

This is but a slight sketch of the lofty terms in which the Hiorift 
writings, after their philosophers, describe the Para-BrahSl or 
Supreme Being But it is painful to see these sublime attributes 
unworthily profaned, by prostituting them to the false gods of the 
country, andlilending them with innumerable other atteibutes 
ridiculous and absurd as the fables to which they are attach^' 

o earliest of these philosophers, maintainine ideas nf fh* 

Godhead so pure, in all probability never strayed into^the absurdities 
of polytheism and idolatry. Their successors, however, adopted them 
by degrees, and insensibly conducted the nation, who eTS tW 
were, into aU the extravagances in which we see them LTinvoS 
Hence we may conclude, that the speculations of those sSfa 
teachers have prevailed no farther than to corrupt the purity^of the 
inherent notions, and of regular tradition, respecting thVnatare and 
unity of God, as well as the worship which was paid to Him by those 
who flourished immediately after the Deluge. ^ ^ “ 

These phHosophers soon separated into two parties unon tho 

universe. Up to tlm pres’ent times 

S o/“ w “tWt Dwwilm. the 

oect 0/ im, that is to say those who hold the existence ot 

which He created. 


[nfimte, breaks throuffh th« mkt ^ remem orai 

* hidden by pa«S 
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ThA wofessors of the last doctrine designate the foundation of 
their^svstem by the two technical expressions A^vm^BliavanasU: 
FZ^notUnq^otUng conies. They maintain that Oreafiow is an im- 

iWlittr and that on the other hand, a pre-existing and eternal 
poss J> ■. 1 I chimerical. From these premises they infer, 

rtSThXJ? anivers., .«d%. vatic™ oW.c J 
whi^ appeat to compose it, is nothing but a pure illusion, or Mayd. 

From the various tales which they have invented for illustrating 

their system, I have selected the following : 

“A man in a dream, imagined that he was crowned Kmg 
“ of a certain’ country, with great pomp and many ceremonies. On 
« wakinv he met a man who had just come from that country, and 
« who related to him the whole circumstances of a King being chosen 
«and crow^^^^^ His narrative agreed in all points with what 
« the other had seen in vision. There was, therefore, no more reality 
« in whTthe one person believed that he had seen, than in what the 
«ShIr Tertainly had dreamed. The illusion was equal with regard 
“to b“th for that which we take to be a reality is nothmg more 
“ than a deception from the Deity, the only being that : and 

“the various things we behold are but appearances, or rather modi- 
“fications of the Divinity,”**- 

I know not whether these philosophers deduce 
nicious system, all the consequences which naturally ^ 

Some of them I know have done so. I have read, in a Hindu boox, 
S“irLrtrom the celobmted poem of Iho *0 uulhor ot 

Avhicli introduces on the scene the god Siva, instructing his w 
Farvati, in familiar discourse. He tells her 

things, that the most abominable crimes, such as adultery, tiaud, ana 

viol^ce are mere sports in the eye of the Divinity.^ 

In the system of Bwaitam, which admits of ti^ essences, God 
and Hatter, our souls are nothing but a portion of tbeDivinity; whicti 
is enveloped, as it were, by real objects, and shaded by the ^various 

passions which affect those several substanees,and are inherent m them . 

The supporters of this last opinion try to explain it bj^fbe image ot 
the sun, which appears in many vessels of water, all distinct Irom 
each other; or by an ingot of gold, from which various trinkets and 
vessels are formed : while there is blit one sun and one ingot. 

The ordinarv Brahmans, less learned, but more intellig^t than 
those of the caste ’who attach themselves to the controversies ot D vvai tarn 
and Adwaitam, ackno wledge one Supreme Being, the author and crea- 
tor of the universe and of our souls. But they do not confound these 
created things with God, by whom men are governed, punished, and 
rewarded, according to the goodness or evil of their doings. 

m The Ondna Vdiishtam is full of stories of this ism TamA^^ 

weU worth the careful study of aU who wish to understand the system wm^ has 
tile most powerful influence of any over tke minds of the people of Sputn iDdia. 

» This has often been urged upon me hy Hindfls in defence of their system. 
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There is still another scheme of philosophy, which is utterly 
rejected by the Brahmans, and is said to be followed and taught by the 
Jainas and the votaries of Buddha. This system is nothing else than 
the pure Materialism, which Spinosa and his disciples have endea- 
voured to pass for a new discovery of their own. The materialists of 
India appear to have long preceded them in this doctrine, and have 
drawn from it the same practical deductions which their European 
brethren have done, and which have been propagated in modern times 
with such pernicious success. 

Agreeably to this system, there is no god but matter ; which, 
separating into various masses, forms as many gods, according to 
some ; and the whole forming but one god, according to others. ^ 

Thence they conclude that there can be neither sin nor virtue, no 
migration nor transmigration of souls ; that after death, there is no 
Swarga, or place of delight ; no Naraka, or abode of torment. The 
truly wise man, according to them, is he who seeks after all the 
pleasures of sense, and who believes in nothing that be does not see. 
All beyond this is a chimera. 

^ God, says a philosopher of this abominable school, possesses four 
Sakti or F acuities ; which are like so many wives. These are know- 
ledge, desire, energy, and deception or illusion. 

The body, in applying the first Sakti, which is Knowledge, to its 
whole senses at once, enjoys perfect pleasure. It is but imperfect, if 
the diffusion is limited to a part of them. From this partial extension 
of knowledge proceed pain and sleep. Death is a total suspension of 
the knowledge of the body regarding its senses. It thus becomes 
insensible and perishes. 

It is to amuse and divert Himself with the pleasures of infancy, 
that God creates his own substance into children, while at the same 
time He is enjoying the varying gratifications of maturity and age. 
Such, in a few words, is the whole secret of the causes of the com- 
mencement of life, and of its close. 

The second Sakti of the Divinity is Desire, which changes with 
the various impressions it receives. God is man, horse, dog, insect, 
or in short whatever He wishes to be. His desire extends to each 
living creature, hnd varies with the instinct of each individual. He is 
delighted by enjoying what is adapted to the particular gratification 
of each. 

But the Sakti of Desire unfortunately obscures that of knowledge, 
and hinders it from perceiving that there is no other deity but the 
material body, propagation, life, and death. From this ignorant 
deviation, occasioned b^y Desire, the inclinations of men are derived ; 
such as the affection of a mother for her children, and the pains she 
takes in rearing them. The truly wise man, who would acquire the 
enlightened knowledge of truth and nature, must therefore renounce 
desire. 
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The third Sakti ib Energy yU^on which these pretended philoso- 
phers speak still more mysteriously. 

All the universe, according to them, lay in confusion. Men 
lived without subordination, wit&ut laws or castes. To remedy this 
mighty disordei', a general consultation of bodies was held. Energy 
proposed to them the following scheme : “ let us collect,” quoth she, 
“ from all bodies, whatsoever is found most excellent in each. From 
“such materials I will form a complete man, who, by the union of 
“ beauty, wisdom, and strength, shall make himself master of the 
“ whole earth, and become its only King. I shall be his spouse ; and 
“from our marriage shall spring bodies innumerable, each more 
“ perfect than another.” The project was approved, and carried into 
effect. It fully succeeded ; and from the body of the wife of a Brah- 
man, called Sutad&na, was born the god Buddha ; a being, incompa- 
rable in all perfections ; who has promulgated laws, the transgression 
of which is the most heinous sin. No iniquity can be more enormous 
than to deny Buddha to be what be is. He who acknowledges him, 
is the true Buddhist, a Br&hman indeed ; the Guru among Brahmans. 
His own body is his only god. To his body alone he offers up sacrifice. 
He procures for himself all possible enjoyments ; he has no dread of 
any thing ; he eats indiscriminately of all food. He scruples not to 
lie, in order to attain the objects of his wish. He acknowledges 
neither Vishnu nor §iva, nor any other god but himself. 

“But, as all individuals are so many deities, or rather modifica- 
“ tions of the same god, why are they not all endowed with the same 
“ talents and equal penetration ? Why are the greater part devoid of 
“ sublime intelligence T Such was the objection started by a new 
proselyte to one of the sages of the sect.^ His answer was, that “ the 
“ evil entirely proceeded from the fourth Sakti called Mdydox Illusion. 
“ It is the cause of all deception, and makes men take what is false 
“for what is true. It has misled men into a belief that there are 
“ gods ; that there are such vicissitudes as living and dying, pollution 
“ and purification. The only means of shunning the errors of Mdyd 
“ is to cling to the doctrines of Buddhism.” 

The author of the Tantra Sastra, from whom I have borrowed 
this exposition of the system, proceeds next to explain creation, and 
to make us comprehend how God, united to M4y^, should have 
produced men differing so greatly in their inclinations. But what 
he advances could only have proceeded from an extravagant imagi- 
nation, and is no more worthy of attention than the talk of a sick 
man who is deprived of his reason by delirium. 

He then returns to the principles and doctrine as above described. 
He sneers at the Br4hmans for their ablutions, fasts, penitence, sacri- 
fices, mantras, vMas. The true vMa, he exclaims, is for a man to 
please himself, to procure all sensual enjoyments, to take vengeance 
upon an enemy, and pursue him to death; to disclaim all sentiment 
of humanity, and to think only of his own advantage. 
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It is not wonderful that persons, who promulgate doctrines like 
these, should have created enemies to themselves ; or that the Brahmans 
in particular, should be at open war with a sect that sets their principles 
SO completely at defiance. r r 

But the most odious part of this detestable doctrine is the gravity 
with which It inculcates the renunciation of all natural feelings such 
as filial piety, compassion for the distressed, and similar propensities- 
which they sometimes denounce as sinful. ^ 

In tracing the course of this system, we encounter the history of 
a certain King, who scarcely ever left the apartments of his wives - but 
notwithstanding condemned to death a man whose crime was’ the 
practice of humanity and of charity towards his fellow-creatures. 

Nevertheless, I doubt whether the genuine Buddhists would avow 
such horrid doctrines; and I rather believe the calumny must have been 
invented by some envious Brahman, for the purpose of castina odium 
on a sect for which his caste entertains the most implacable hatred. 

While employed in writing these pages, I am in the midst of a 
district, where there are great numbers of Jairias or followers of 
Buddha; and, after much enquiry into their character and conduct 
I can assert that, in the practice of the moral virtues, they are not 
beneath the level of other Hindfis; and that, in good faith, in probity 
and disinterestedness, they far surpass their antagonists the Bi4hmanl’ 

I can also recognise in the present description of the system in 
question, the bias of some Hindu philosophers, which always prompts 
them to extremes, in their theories as well as in their actions. ^ 

One prominent custom amongst them is, never to yield to their 
taste or appetite in eating or drinking ; but to habituate themselves 
to the most nauseous aliments. 

They must elevate themselves above the prejudices of the vulgar 
and always pursue, in their conduct and mode of thinking, a course 
opposite to that of others. 

They hold it improper to give themselves up to sensual pleasures 
in this present world, in which the desires of the body must be sup- 
pressed by mortifying penance. ' ^ 

At any rate, it must be admitted, that, if the Buddhists actually 
hold , the odious and detestable tenets which are ascribed to them, in 
the reports which we have here abridged ; these have no visible 
influence on their behaviour, or the slightest effect in relaxing the 
social ties which bind them, equally with other castes# to the great 
stock of society. Whatever is peculiar to their order they abst^ 
froin.makipg public, by writing or in act; and this reserve, which 
is still continued, is probably occasioned by the' memory of ancient 
persecution, which has at length softened down a rugged a nd per- 
nicious system into a harmless theme of speculation.® 

« — — 


", chapter compare the Calcutta Review No. XLVII, for 

March 1855, Art. 2.. “On the Shaktas.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF PENITENCE IN PUEIFYING THE SOUL ; AND ON 
PURIFICATION BY FIRE. 

The doctrine of the Ascetic philosophers was, that Retirement should 
dissipate the clouds of Illusion which lead us astray, and break the 
chains which unite us too closely with the created beings that sur- 
round us; as well as with our own evil passions, which entangle, 
depress and pollute the soul. Being thus set free, it rejoins the 
Divinity, even Para-BrahmA; and the penitent now cleansed from the 
stains of guilt which defile other men, can boldly exclaim Behold a 
Br4hman 1 I ‘‘ am wholly divine : I am Brahma 1” 

Men, whom a vain philosophy has beguiled into this ecstatical 
pride, cannot fail to look upon all other mortals with contempt ; as 
wretches whose accumulated pollution and sins require the revolu- 
tion of generation after generation to expiate. 

This pride was farther inflamed by the marks of attention, or 
rather of adoration, which the greatest Princes lavished upon them ; 
and which they accepted with absolute coolness, or in a manner which 
shewed that they considered the honour as not more than their due. 

After this, one ceases to wonder at the behaviour of one of these 
philosophers called Mandanis ; who, according to Strabo, refused to 
visit Alexander the Great, when he sent for him, and even wrote a 
haughty epistle to that sovereign. He was no doubt a Vdnaprastha 
Brahman, and doubtless he shewed great condescension in taking the 
trouble to write to any one. But, if the letter of this Hindfl philoso- 
pher, as preserved by Strabo, be not a forgery, at least it is certain 
that, by paraphrasing and tricking it out in tine Greek, it is so dis- 
guised that, I venture to say, it never came out of the hands of a 
Bdndfl Muni or Rishi in that shape.^^ 

But, how did this penitence or purification operate upon the 
Anchoret, in his solitary state? It operated in three ways; by 
subduing the passions, by the habit of contemplation, and by the 
mortification of the body. By the first, they pretended not only to 
eradicate the three great propensities before-mentioned, as relating to 
land, money, and women; but also to extirpate all ordinary preju- 
dice, concerning castes, distinctions and honours. Their wish was to 
extinguish the most natural feelings, and even the instincts implanted 
in us by n^ure for our preservation. They required of their disci- 
ples to be insensible to heat and cold, to wind and rain ; and to eat, 
without reluctance, not only the most offensive and disgusting scraps, 




p Strabo, Geo. xv. He is called Dandamis by Arrian and Plutarch. 
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but even things of which nature herself shews her utmost abhorrence. 
They called this discipline by the name of Mdksha Sddkaham, or 
Exercise of Deliverance. In many respects, then, they were more 
Stoical than Zeno, and more Cynical than Diogenes himself. 

It is probable, at the same time, that the great number of the 
solitary Br&hmans did not enter into these extremes, but left them 
to be practised b}^ some enthusiastical penitents of an inferior order; 
although it cannot be disputed that their rules led implicitly to all 
the excesses that have been mentioned. 

Even at the present time there are pretended penitents, who 
teach and practise the detestable Mdhsha Sddhaham. Some of them 
go entirely naked, and affect, by that evidence, to shew that they are 
insensible to the passion that has the most powerful influence over 
men, and that the objects most capable of exciting it have no influence 
whatever upon them. 

Many of these naked Sanny^is are still met with about the 
country, to whom the Greek authors gave the name of Gymnosophists. 
They all exercise the profession of mendicity ; and under the appella- 
tion of Sannyftsis are mere vagabonds, without house or habitation. 
Though completely naked, no appearance of any throb or involuntary 
motion is ever seen in parts of the body, over which the will has often 
but little control. Sights the most apt to produce excitement, appear 
tomake no impression on this race of knaves. The multitude who are 
unacquainted with the means by which this control has been acquired, 
and who believe them to be out of the reach of passion, hold them in 
great admiration. And the European authors, who are not much 
better informed, have ascribed this power of restraint to cooling 
medicines ; of which, according to them, they make constant use for 
the purpose of deadening their feelings. But the utmost austerity of 
living is not likely, of itself, to make them so callous to the impres- 
sions which affect the senses, and irresistibly influence' that animal 
affection which theses penitents boast that they have subdued. But, so 
far from their leading an austere and regulated life, I can testify that 
they are, of all Hindhs, the most intemperate ; eating publicly, and 
without shame, all sorts of meat, and immoderately using strong 
liquors and intoxicating drugs. These transgressions are imputed to 
them as nothing. They are Sanny^sis ; and the use of the Moksha 
S4dhakam, which they are supposed to practise under those circum- 
stances, exempts them from all blame. 

The real means employed for producing the quiescence alluded 
to are quite mechanical. Before venturing to exhibit themselves, they 
attach a heavy weight, so as to swing between their feet towards the 
ground. This is augmented from time to time, and they di ag it about 
with so great an effort, that the muscles are deracinated, or so 
weakened as nq longer to be capable of their functions. Such I have 
been positively assured, is the sole cause of the famous inertia in the 
Gymnosophists or naked Sanny&sis of India. 
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Others amongst them boast of having conquered natural feelings 
of another kind ; and they give horrible proots of it, by eating human 
excrements, without shewing the slightest symptom of disgust. The 
stupid Hindti, who is never tickled but by extremes of some sort or 
other, looks at the fanatic with admiration, and feels nothing but 
^respect and reverence. 

Contemplation fills up the outline sketched by the mortification of 
the passions, by replenishing the soul with thoughts of the Divinity, 
and re-uniting it to that first being from whom it emanated, and of 
■whom it is a part. This re-union is not effected all at once, but by 
several degrees, as will be explained under the head of the Sanny^sis. 
It is to bring about, by little and little this happy union, that the 
Vanaprastha is obliged, by his rules, to devote a considerable portion 
of his time every day to contemplation.^ 

The third degree of perfection consisted in the mortificontion of the 
body ; by which was understood, not only that hard and austere mode 
of living, which every one must lead who aspires to perfection ; but 
also frequent bathing, according to the usages. These philosophers 
confounded the pollution of the body with that of the soul, and were 
persuaded that they reciprocally passed into one another; and there- 
fore they believed that the bath, by cleansing the body, had also the 
virtue to purify the soul. This was more particularly the case when 
it was performed in the Ganges, or any of the other rivers which 
superstition had rendered famous. 

The little that now remained to complete the work of purification 
was accomplished by fire. It was for this reason that al^ the devotees 
were burned after death. Their obsequies were attended only by the 
solitary Brahmans, their companions ; and were in the same taste as 
those we have formerly described ; though much less protracted than 
those of the ordinary Brahmans. It could not indeed be supposed 
that they should stand so much in need of purificatory ceremonies, 
after renunciation of the world, the gloomy life they had led in the 
deserts, and their continued labour of purification during the whole 
course of their existence. 

But, the uttermost perfection of purity was only to be attained 
by terminating their earthly course by fire, and offering themselves 
alive on the burning pile. Strabo relates the history of the Br4hman 
CalanusI in which there is nothing improbable; who exhibited this 
spectacle before the whole army of Alexander. At the same time, I 
do not believe that examples of this kind were frequent among the 
Vanaprasthas. I remember but one instance in all the Hindfi books 
I have perused or heard read ; which was of an ascetic and his wife. 
Both were advanced in years ; and they joined together in erecting* 
the funeral pile ; seated themselves very quietly upon it, set fire to it 
themselves, and were consumed together. After the highest degree 

« Mann. Chap. VI. 8. 
r Kallas or Kalyana. 
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'i ll ll bdlljjjS can reach, their souls were 

speedily reunited to the Divinity, without ^he slighte-it danger of 
being called upon to revisit the earth. 

Such were the melancholy and deplorable effects of the Hindd 
superstition, and of the chimerical notions of their most enlightened 
philosophers. ® 

Calanus was undoubtedly one of the Vdnaprasthas. Certainly he 
could not have had the education and the manners of the Greeks - and 
that was a sufficient reason with that vain nation to treat him’ as a 
barbarian. Cicero, who has copied this story from the Gi-eek 
historians, treats him in the same manner.* But it may be reasonably 
doubted that he was not so ignorant a man as tiie great Homan 
imagines ; ^though at the same time, I do not pretend that our V4na- 
prastha had any knowledge of Grecian mythology', as Cicero seems to 
suppose or that he chose the manner of his death in imitation of 
that of Hercules ■* a name which probably he had never heard of. 

What Cicero mentions of Calanus being born at the foot of the 
Oau^sus, confirms what I have already said concerning the origin of 
the Brahmans ; and tends to shew, that the discoveries made at the 
time of the invasion by Alexander, at a period so near the establish- 
ment of these philosophers in India, are evidence of their deriving 
their descent from the environs of that famous mountain ° 


> Calanus Indus, indoctus ac barbarus, in radicibns Caucasi natus, suS voluntate 
vivus combustus est. Tusc. ii. 22. . 

^ < Est profecto quiddam etiam in barbaris gentibns praesentiens atque divinans : 

siqmdem ad mortem proficiscens Calanus Indus, cum adscenderet in rogum ardentem O 
pr«clarum discessum, inquit, 6 vitd, cum, ut Herculi contigit, mortali corpore cremate, 
mlucem animus excessent ! Cumque Alexander eumrogaret, si quid vellet, ut diceret • 

videbo. -Quod ita contigit. Nam, Babylone, paucis 
post diebus, Alexander est mortuus. Divin, i. 23. » j r 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

OF THE LEAEHINQ- OF THE SOLITARY BRAHHMANS AND OP THE 
EPOCH^ OP THE FLOOD. 

Having already treated on the devotion, and the moral and 
phical system of the V^naprasthas, it would be now proper to consi d 
the Zearnwgf or science to which they were addicted. But what ^ 
been elsewhei'e said on the sciences of the Brahmans in general, appli 
so nearly to those of the devotees, that it is unnecessary to repe 
it. There are two sciences, however, the one useful and the otlcx 
pernicious, to which they in a particular manner apply themselve 
namely, astronomy and magic. I have already given my reasons 1 
not entering minutely into the former ; but it is so connected wi 
the epoch of the universal deluge, an event famous through all 
world, and the point from which they date their astronomical calcoJ 
tionsj'as well as their commercial and ordinary eras; that I shi 
detail a few of the principal notices which the ancient V^naprast 
Brahmans have transmitted to us on this subject. They have c>e 
treated very superficially by such authors as have come in my 

They recognize four ages of the world ; to which they give t 
name ofYuga,"" They attribute to each of these, a duration, wtii 
would extend that of the world to several millions of years. 

The first is called Sdiya^yugci, or the ctgc of iuTiocBuce, wh] 
they prolong to 1,728,000 years. The second, which they call 2Ve 
2/u^a, lasted about a fourth part less than the preceding, or 1,296,C 
years. The third, called Dvjapara-yuga, continued for one-third 1 
than the second, or 864,000 years. And the last, in which we n 
live, and which is called Kali-yuga, or the age of misert/, will encii 
one-half less than the third, and will consequently amount only 
432,000 years. 

This last age commences with the epoch of the Hindu deloj 
and the year of the Christian era, 1805, in which I am now wrib; 
these pages, corresponds to the year 4906 of the Kali-yuga. 

vb There are portions of the V6dic writings which are only to be studied 
Vanaprasthas, or those who, having fulfilled all the duties of a student and Ito 
holder, as detailed in the preceding chapter, retire from the world to the tores 
end their days in fche contemplation of the Supreme. Of these the Upanxshacis 
a part ; and they contain the most elevated portions of the whole V6dic writing 
Miiller, p. 313, &c. 

V Vishnu Pur^, p. 24. From which this calculation is taken. 

Each yuga or age has its Sand’hya consisting of as many hundreds as the 3 
has thousands, and its Sandhwsa of an equal duration. 

Thus the computation stands : 
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At the close of each of the yugas which they admit, a revolution 
in nature took place, so universal, that not a vestige of it subsisted 
in that which followed. The gods themselves have had their share 
in the general change. Vishnu, who was white in the last revolu- 
tion, is become black in the present. 

It is therefore clear that the commencement of the true era of 
the Hindus, that is to say the Kali-yuga, in which we now live 
must ascend very nearly to the epoch of the universal flood • an 
event most distinctly marked by the Hindu authors, who vive it the 
name of Jala-pralayam, or water deluge. “ 

The author of the Bhagavata gives a very clear and detailed 
account of this deluge, which covered the whole surface of the earth. 
It is said in this book, one of the most ancient and famous of any 
which the Hindfls acknowledge that the Jala-prajayam, or universal 
inundation of watei’, swept oflf all mankind, with the exception of the 
seven famous Eishis or Penitents; who, with their wives, were saved 
from the total ruin of the human race, by means of a ship, into which 
Vishnu made them embark, and of which he himself became the pilot. 

Besides this narrative in the Bh&gavata, frequent allusions to 
the Jala-praJayam are found in several authors ; some of whom add, 
that, besides the seven penitents, who embarked in the ship provided 
by Vishnu, there was also preserved in it Manu, who appears to be 
the great Koah himself. 

I believe that the universal flood is not more clearly announced 
in any ancient writings whatever, that have alluded to it, nor 
described in a, manner more close to the recital of Moses, than in the 
Hindfl book to which we have referred. 


KRITA YUGA 

Sand’hya .t; 

Sand’hanaa 

TRETA YUGA 

Sand*hj?a 

Sand’hansa 

DWApAEA YUGA 

Sand’hya 

Sand’hanaa 

KALI YUGA ....... 

Sand’liya 

Sand’hansa 


4.000 years. 
400 

400 
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3.000 
300 
300 

3,600 

2.000 
200 
200 

2,400 

1,000 

100 

100 
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These are years of the gods, 365 of which make one year of mortals. 

Hence 4,800 x 365 “= 11,728,000 = Krita yuga. 

3,600 X 365 «=» 1,296,000 =■ Treta yuga. 

2,400 X 365 «=» 864,000 =» Dwapara yuga. 

1,200 X 365 »*=• 432,000 Kali yuga. 

The ages deteriorate in a series 4, 3, 2, 1, units are counted into thousands and 
they are multiplied by 366, according to a m^hological Fiction. 
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Thus a concurrent testimony of this remarkable epoch is afforded 
us, whose antiquity cannot be called in question ; by the only people, 
perhaps, on earth, which has never been humbled into a state of bar- 
barism, knd whose territory, from its situation, climate, and fertility, 
must have been settled amongst the earliest of all 5 a nation which, 
perhaps, above all others, has been rigidly attached to its rites ; and 
in whose customs no considerable change has been ever known. That 
nation, in its civil institutions, dates always from the epoch of the 
abatement of the flood. It appears, in its civil and popular inter- 
course, to have entirely rejected its other fabled ages, and to cling 
solely to this ; since, as we have shewn above, all the eras promulgated 
in public, take their source from the commencement of the Kali-yuga, 
that is, the precise period of the flood. Every public and private act 
bears that it is done on such a year of its cycle of sixty years ; and 
it expresses exactly, how many such cycles have elapsed from the 
deluo-e downwards. How many facts connected with historical truth 
are considered to be immutably fixed, which have not nearly so solid 
a foundation as this ? 

Besides their civil Cycle of sixty years, they have also adopted 
one of ninety ; which is used only in astronomical calculations. They 
both commence from the same epoch, that of the cessation of the flood, 
or beginning of the Kali-yugara. It may be q^aestioned, however, 
whether the astronomical Cycle be of the same antiquity as the civil; 
and it may be well supposed that the astronomers, having arisen after 
the establishment of the nation, made it to accord with that which 
they found already established, and that they could not, or dur6t not, 
change it. They likewise saw that the two modes of calculating could 
never occasion the least confusion; because, in every third succession 
of the Cycles, they started together afresh. 

The Hindu astronomers admit into their . calculations another 
epoch, still more modern ; as it commences only about the middle of 
the first century of the Christian era. It is called the Sdlivdhana 
epoch, because it takes its date from the death of a famous King of 
India of that name, who reigned in a province called Sagam.'^ 

The Chinese likewise have a civil Cycle, of sixty years, in com- 
mon with the Hindus ; but there is this difference between the two 
races, that the Chinese are ignorant of any relation which their era 
bears to that of the flood. It is hardly to be imagined that the two 
nations could have communicated with each other, seeing that they do 
not agree in the computation. For, according to some authors who 
have written on the affairs of China, the birth of our Saviour falls on 
the fifty-eighth year of the Chinese Cycle, while it coincides with the 
forty-second of the Cycle of the Hindus. This at least confirms the 

to This aera synchronizes with A. B. 77. He was a king of the Mahrattas and 
his eapital was Paitua on the Godavery. 

The ssm current north of the Herhudda is that of the Kajptlt king of Uiein 
VicranHitya, = 56 B.C. . * 
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antiquity of the Cycle of sixty years still in use with the two most 
ancient races of people on the face of the earth. ' 

be useless perhaps to inquire whether this Cycle was 
mstituted before the flood, and whether it be from Noah or hfs imme- 
diate descendants that the Hindfls have derived it All 

i^Ti^Srrc wuh ttu^oof ou.,M,d 

every dayof wore'monthoftt^v*'’' “ 

name, so has each of the aki/y«ars of fto (i“e^“i’’Th«v^ 


CHAPTER XXXVL 

OF THE MAGIC PEACTISED BY THE VANAPEASTHA BEAHMANS^ AND STILL 
IN USB AMONG THE HINDUS. 

The secrets of Magic are taught in several Hindu books, and particu- 
larly in thatof the fourVedas, which bears thename of AtharvanaV ida. 
The Brahmans assert, and wish to have it believed, that this Vida is 
not in existence ; being desirous to avoid the suspicion of being 
initiated in the pernicious science which it teaches. But this assertion 
is the less to be believed, because books of this sort are sure to be pre- 
served, in preference to all others, in an idolatrous country 

The Brahman Devotees were accustomed to study these VMas, 
and particularly that of the Atharvana. We have had occasion to 
remark elsewhere, that their sacrifices frequently bore a great resem- 
blance to magical operations ; and the power which such sacrifices 
were supposed to possess over the Gods themselves, makes it extremely 
probable that those who practised them were conversant in the 
mysteries of that pernicious art. 

We have also mentioned that the Solitary Brahmans, at first 
cherished and respected by the kings and their people, became at last 
detestable to all their neighbours, on account of the terror which their 
malediction and their magical sacrifices inspired ; and that this was 
probably the real cause which united against them the Princes in the 
vicinity of their retreats, who at last extirpated that sect of philoso- 
phers ; so that no vestige of them now remains. 

There is no reason, therefore, to doubt that the Brahmans in the 
remotest times, have been conversant in all the mysteries of the art 
of magic. They still give it a place in the table of their sciences ; and 
indeed it holds a high rank among the sixty-four divisions which they 
arrogate to belong exclusively to themselves. It is no less certain that 
many of them dabble in magic to the present times, and are publicly 
known to be initiated in all the secrets of the Occult art. 


ic The Atharvana VMa is undoubtedly very rarely found. It contains the magic 
formulas by which the priests sought to avert any malicious and hostile influences 
which might destroy the efflcacy of the sacrifice. 

It thus served as a shield to the other three Vedas, since only by its verses could 
the rites and sacrifices ordained in them be performed and offered with success. 

The Atharvana is thus full of mystic formulas, of expressions possessing a hidden 
meaning and a miraculous power. 

Its incantations are designed to remove sicknesses, to bring wealth and success and 
to effect any end great or small desired by the sorcerer. 

Compare Max Muller’s Sanskrit Lit. p. 454. 

W. Vishnu Purana, p. 27G— 2S3. 
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But if magic teaches the means of drawing down evil, it also 
affords, by counter-spells, not only a defence against imminent peril, 
but the power of causing the pernicious effects of sorcery to recoil on 
the heads of those by whom it is meditated. 

The magicians are likewise provided with many Antidotes against j 
Ttitchcraft, which they distribute among those who consult them. 

There are certain enchanted beads ; some sorts of roots ; very thin f 

plates of copper, on which extraordinary figures are engraved, with j 

inexplicable words and unknown characters ; amulets, also, of various : 
kinds ; all which are worn by the Hindus, to serve as talismans, and 
to preserve them from every species of incantation. 

Secret methods of inspiring love are likewise understood by the 
professors of the magical. art; and this is not the least lucrative part j 
of their trade. A wife or a mistress resorts to them eagerly, in quest 
of a spell, to restrain the husband or lover from deviating into other ■ 
amours. Debauched gallants and lewd women consult them on the 
means of seducing the object of their passion. I 

The Hindffs believe in Ineuhds Demons. Those of India are not 
quite the same in their practices as the beings of that nature in Europe, 
which some country people still believe in. In India they exceed so 
much in the fierceness and frequency of their attacks on women, 
whom they haunt in the shape of a dog, or some other brute, that the 
harrassed female dies in consequence. A superstitious people take 
dreams for realities ; and it would be in vain to attempt to convince a 
Hindfl that these are not operations of the devil. 

But the great subject of the work is the means of communicating 
enchantment to the arms used in war. Enchanted armour is cele- 
brated in all Hindfi writings. The gods in their wars, constantly made 
use of it. One weapon was called the arrow of BrahmS,, and that was 
never shot without effect. Another was named after the serpent 
Capella, which, when launched against an army, lulled to sleep the 
whole troops that composed it. To the present day, those who have 
weapons charmed by magical sacrifices, bid defiance to wounds in j 
battle. Cannon balls and musket shot levelled against them become 
harmless, and tumble at their feet. Cutting instruments cannot pene- ! 
trate their skin, but bend or break when directed against them. j 

There are also secrets for obtaining all sorts of temporal blessings, ' 

and wealth unbounded, and charms which have the virtue^ to ma,ke 
barren women conceive. Generals and soldiers may be provided with 
certain bits of bone, which will not only render them invulnerable, but , 
make them appear terrible in battle. There are also enchanted drugs; 
which, when rubbed on the face and eyes, will enable them to discover 
concealed treasure. But I find no secret to insure immortality ; which 
I rather wonder ait, as the Hindu Charlatanry does not generally 
stick at trifles. 

The next question relates to the means used by the magician to 
insure success to his incantations, 

X 
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We have already spoken of the virtue of the Mantras • but it is in 

5 ?h they are most efficacious. TW imperious Iv 

dictate to the great gods; and compel them to act in the “eS J 
the air, or on earth, whatsoever the magician requires. 

It is in incantation, chiefly, that certain Mantras called fnr)/7{t 

mcfttaZ, are employed. They are composed of some barbarous sylla* 
hies, of harsh utterance and difficult pronunciation. Some of them 
though alinost irnpossible to be expressed in European characters mav 
be imitated by the sounds Hrom, Shrim, Shram. Sometimes the 
.mploys Us Mantes in a hnmble and%SSll* 
conciliating the god whom he invokes: bat he soon ass^es^nn 
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the name of God, and in the name and for the feet of my Guru T 
Such awful invocations enforce the ready compliance of the god. j 

The ingredients employed by the magician, in his magical oper- 
ations, are without number. A specimen of them will here suffice. 

In some direful acts of fascination, it is necessary to use the 
bones of various animals ; those, for example, of the elephant, of a 
black dog, of a scorpion, a tyger, a black cat, a bear ; of a man born ) 

on a Sunday when it falls on the new moon, of a woman born on a 
Friday; the fbotbones of an European, of a Mahometan, and of a i 

Pariah, and several others ; to the amount in all of sixty-four species j 

of bones of different sorts. 

This osseous compound, after due charms and incantation by 
Mantras and sacrifices, has the potency to slay whomsoever it is 
directed against. This effect will surely follow, if, when a certain star 
is in the ascendant, a portion is buried in the house of one's enemy. i 

Equipped with these relics, the magician has only to advance to 
a hostile army, in the silence and darkness of the night, and to bury 
the bones at the four cardinal points of the camp. He then retires to 
some distance, and one hundred times denounces the Mantram of 
destruction against the army ; and, within seven days, it will either 
disband itself, or perish to the last man. 

Thirty-two weapons, consecrated by the sacrifice of a human 
victim, will scatter such dismay amongst a besieging army, that a 
hundred of their opponents will appear, in their sight, as a thousand. 

A quantity of mud is collected from sixty-four of the filthiest 
and nastiest places, and moulded into small figures ; on the breasts 
of which they write the names of the persons whom they mean to 
annoy. When incantation is made over them, and sacrifice per- 
formed, the Planets or the Elements environ the parties so repre- 
sented, and inflict upon^them a thousand pangs. Sometimes they 
pierce the images with thorns, or mutilate them, so as to communi- 
cate a corresponding injury to the person represented. \ 

Sixty-four roots of different plants, have a similar efficacy in 
producing evil, when duly prepared with Mantras and sacrifice. 

^ This variety of sorcery and spells calls to our recollection the 
similar apparatus of the Canidia and Sagana of Horace ; when the 
explosion of Priapus terrified the hags into a hobbling retreat, leaving 
behind them their enchanted relics and clothes. ^ 

“ - 7-3 At illae currere in urbem. 

CanidisB dentes, altum Saganse caliendrum. 

“Excidere, atque iierbas, atqae in cantata lacertis 

‘ ‘ Vineula, cum maguo risnque jocoque videres. ” [Hor. Serm. 1. viii 47- SO, ] 

Thus ends the small_ specimen we have selected out of the great 
depositary of Indian jugglery. 

The next thing to be considered is the risk of danger which the 
magician himself incurs in the exercise of his profession. This is great 
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and imminent, on account of the reluctance nf 

preparing for others revert upon his own head. ^ 
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scramble, gets hold of the piece of money or the straw and he is 
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_ Sometimes one of the combatants is violently nrecinitated imnn 
the ground by the force of the Mantras of his antagonist. In this sE 
he remams for a long while stretched at his whole length bSSss 
he makes it appear) deprived of sensation. At length he sets 
shame and confusion, hangs his head refcirp«i fn 
and affects to be very ill for several d^ya ’ 

It will readily be supposed that I attribute such, disputes and 
their consequences to a premeditated understanding' betEn the 
quacks ; but, through all India, the people are firmly persuaded that 
these processes result from magical secrets known only to the initiated 
few, who, by their means, produce such wonderful effects Xlid it 
must be owned that effects are occasionally produced by them of which 
it would not be easy to divine the cause. ^ 







CHAPTER XXXVII. 

OP THE SANNYASI, THE POUKTH STATE OP THE BRAHMANS : THE 3 
OF INAUOURATION AND THE BULBS. 

The fourth degree to which a BrAhman can attain, is that of Sai 
a state so sublime, as the Hindu books declare, that it impai 
single generation, a larger stock of merits than ten thousanf 
produce in any other sphere -of life. They add, that, as soc 
oaM j^i dies, lie passes straightway to the world of Brahrn^ or 
of Vuhpu ; exempt, for ever, from the penalty of being re-bor 
earth, and of revolving from generation to generation. 

The SannyAsi BrAhman takes precedence of the VAnati 
masmuim as the latter does not absolutely renounce the world 
in some degree connected with it by his wife and children ;v whi 
true ^nyAsi is obliged to sacrifice all those connections, and 
^me time to assume the most rigid of the rites of the VAnapr 
He takes the profession also of mendicity : and, from the m<^ 
his installation into that lofty order, he must live solely upon 

But, before embmcing this holy profession, they must 
^ Grihastha, or a married life ; in 

they may have children, and so acquit the debt they owe t 
forefathers; which consists, as the BrAhmans hold in nernet 
the succession of their race. aoiu, in perpet 

There are, however, examples in the Hindfi books of Sam 
who embraced toat state from their infancy, and before beina m 
^rn^uig of that sort is still to be met with." But such vafiet 
not to be found in the class of the BrAhmans. 

a ^ Immour nor any temporary fit of zet 

a rirAhman resolves to assume this rant Tr;» ^ zei 

fruit of mature reflection, and must be 

sepwation from the spurious enjoynientsSfirfbA ® 

world ; which he must heartily Snce to ^rdS ' 

tions. If he wilfuUy h^kenng after such di 

after any thing that other me^’mostardenH*^^’ slightest Ic 
towards earthly vanities wolild alonA ^ such a swc 

fruits of his petotencr of , 
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When a Br4hman, therefore, has well considered the bent of his 
own disposition, and has finally made up his mind to that high callincr 
he convenes the principal Brahmans of his district; and, havib<r com- 
manieated to them the resolution he has formed, he intreats them to 
instal him in the situation which he feels himself destined to fill. A 
matter of such importance, however, cannot be transacted without 
abundance of ceremonies. 

* 1 , care IS to select a proper day ; one, in short, to which 

having arrived, the aspirant, in his 
place of the ceremomes, undergoes the purification of 
bathing. He takes with him ten pieces of cloth, such as are frequently 
worn in India, somewhat like our bed-quilts, and envelopes his whole 
body in them. Four of these cloths must be dyed of cdvi colour 
which IS a deep yellow approaching to red. It is the established 
wlour worn by the penitents, and, in imitation of them by the 
Musalman Fakirs. These tour are for his own use; and the other 
SIX are to be given as presents to individuals of the caste. 

He must also provide himself with a long bamboo cane with 
seven knots, a gourd scooped and dried, an antelope’s skin, some 
small pieces of silver and copper money. Flowers, Akshat4, Sandal 
wood ; but above all, a quantity of Panchak&ryam. To this liquov he 
sacrifices, and divides it into five earthen pots, afterwards pourino- it 

P fu quaffs a portion 

° preparation. Taking up what is left of it, tocrether 
with the other articles that form his stock of materials, he proceeds 
to fciie place appointed for the ceremonieso 

The Guru who presides and directs, whispers in his ear some 
Mantras accompanied with a few instructions relative to the new state 
which he has embraced ; after which, he orders him to dress himself 
in one of the cloths of a yellow colour which he has brought with 
hiin, to cut the Triple Cord, as a token of his renunciation of the 
CMte itself and to shave oflf the lock of hair which the Brahmans and 
otner Mindus allow to grow on the crown of the head. 

All this being accomplished, be takes the seven-knotted cane in 
one hand, the gourd filled with water in the other, and an antelope’s 
skin under his arm. The whole equipage, of a Sanny^si consists in 
these three articles. 

Lastly, he drinks thrice of the water in the pitcher which he 
^rries m hm hand, he recites the Mantras which had been tauf^ht 
bim by the Guru ; and thus he is constituted a Sannyasi. There are 
no other ceremonies required at his installation ; which is completed 
by the distribution of the cloth, the pieces of money, and the other 
materials among the persons present. 

- Sannyasi must conform strictly to the instructions 

given him by his Guru, and must follow the rules prescribed to 
those who assume this profession. I here subjoin such of them as 
nave come to my knowledge, with necessary remarks. 

u33 
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1. A SannyS-si, every morning, after bathing, must rub hi 

whole body with ashes. ^ 

The difference here between the Sannya^i and other Hindni 
all of whom make this use* of ashes, is, that they ^pply them only t 
the forehead. The reason for his spreading them over the whol 
body is to conceal his lineaments and beauty from those who com 
to visit him, and to shew that he has renounced the pleasures of lif I 

and the decoration of his person. 

2. He must restrict himself to a single meal every day.^ 

The Hindds, as we have elsewhere observed, are not suppose( 
to be making a mepl unless when they sit down regularly to thei 
boiled rice, with its ordinary accompaniments. At other times, the] 
may sip milk, and eat fruit or other Taw substances, without an] 
breach of their fast. The Sanny&si may likewise avail himself o 
the same indulgence. 

3. He must give up the use of Betel. 

It is generally known that this is the leaf of a creeping plant, o 
a poignant taste, which the Hindus incessantly chew. It is even i 
^'eater mortification to them to abstain from this luxury than it woulc 
be for an European to renounce his tobacco when most habituated to it ^ 

4. Not only must he shun the company of women, but he 

must even avoid looking at them. 

5. Once every month he must shave his beard, his mustaches 

and his whole head. , 

6. He must wear on his feet only wooden clogs. 

This species of shoe is extremely convenient, being no otherwise 
lastened to the foot than by a peg, the extremity of which passes 

iv A xv.*^ o* the second. It is on account of cleanness 

that the Sanny&sis adopt this custom; for they would be defiled 
either by going barefooted, or in leather shoes. 

7. When a Sanny&si travels, he must carry in one hand his 

seven knotted staff, in the other his gourd, and the 

antelope skin under his arm.<^ 

^ The use of the gourd is to carry water for his drink, and the 
skin makes a convenient seat when he has occasion to sit down. > 

8. He must live only upon alms, and he can demand them of ' 

right.® ! 

In .this way, some Sannyisis become extremely rich. But on 

the 6ther hand they are bound to bestow the wealth so acquired in w 

^ms or other charitable acts. Some lay them out in the construe- I 

tion of public works, such as houses for travellers, temples, tanks and 
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other reservoirs for containing water. They are likewise kosnitaUe 
to passengers and persons who come to visit them. ^'^spitable 

a He must erect a Hermitage on the bank of a river or lake. 
This regulation has in view the xi** 



CHAPTER XXXV'III. 

THS VARIOUS DUTIES 01 THE SANNTASI, PARTICULARLY CONTEMPLATION. 

The primary and chief care of a SannyAsi ought to be to divest himself 
entirely of any lingering attachment to the world that may adhere 
to him. ItJs a feeling that will always be shooting out afresh, if it 
be not completely eradicated. 

A wife, children, relations and friends, a caste, a bias to sensual 
pleasure, indulgence of the palate ; and, in short, all the passions 
invelope the soul in thesame manner as the integuments in which some 
insects involve themselves, composed of threads of straws, from which 
they can never extricate themselves any more. Or they may be 
compared to the wind, which agitates the surface of the water, and 
prevents it from reflecting the true image of the sun. 

Comparisons such as these abound in the Hindfl writings, by 
which they endeavour to impress on the mind the interruptions which 
the passions and other stimulants of sense occasion to the perfect re- 
union of the soul to the Divinity : a consummation which ought to be 
the sole object of solicitude with a V^naprastha BrAhman, and still 
more with a Sanny^si.® 

He has shaken off the chains which bind other men to the earth, 
by a voluntary renunciation of the world, and the abandonment of all 
he there held dear. Any slight hankering after terrestrial things, that 
might still insensibly adhere, is washed away by continual ablutions, 
by the Panchakaryam, of which he often drinks, by his daily sacrifices, 
and the various ceremonies which accompany them ; by the devout 
life which he leads; and, above all, by the habitual exercise of 
contemplation. 

This operation of the mind is so striking a qua,iity amongst an 
idolatrous people that it merits particular attention, if we are desirous 
to know how far the spirit of fanaticism and superstition can mislead 
men ; especially when it is nourished by vanity and self-love, or the 
wish to be distinguished and to acqpire a name. 

Contemplation, in this sense, is termed YSgamf by the Hindfls ; 
from which is derived the name of Y6gi which is given to some 


e Manu vi. 61 — 96. 

f Mythologically Y6ga or devotion is daughter oi D^harma or virtue. Technically 
yoga signifies all those exercises by which reunion with the supreme spirit, the union 
of the discriminated with the universal soul is obtained. These exercises are taught 
by Patanjali, the founder of the y6ga system. 

Vishnu Purap. p. 165—157—652. Bhagavat Git^, passim. 
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amoBgst the Devotees, who are supposed, though perhaps wrongfully, 
to be more addicted to this virtue than others of the same profession. 
According to the Hindi! doctrine, the exercise of the Y6gam spiritua- 
lizes the Sannyasi, and renders him absolutely faultless, by conducting 
him through four stages, each more perfect than another. 

The first of these degrees, and lowest of all, is called Sd4dkyam, 
or Unity of place. In this state, the soul perceives itself in some 
measure to be in the same place with God, and as it were in his 
presence. Thence it passes to the second stage, called Sdmipyam, 
proodmity ; meaning, as I understand it, that by the exercise of con- 
templation and the advance beyond sublunary things, the notion and 
conception of God become more familiar, and the contemplative 
Sannyfei is brought more nearly into his presence. The third degree 
is called Sd-rupyam, resemblance ; because, in this state, the soul 
attains a likeness to the Divinity, and acquires in degree some of his 
principal attributes. This leads to the fourth and highest state called 
Sd-ydgyam, in which a perfect transformation into the divine nature 
is effected, and an intimate re-union with it.s' 

I am disposed to think that, upon a candid consideration of what 
we have' now before us, our mystical teachers, and such of us as devote 
ourselves to a contemplative life, ought not to be scandalized with such 
doctrine. At any rate, it shews that the ancient devotees of India 
reflected more profoundly than is commonly understood on spiritual 
concerns. 

More pure, undoubtedly, and more rational, before the introduc- 
tion of foul idolatry, this spirituality was afterwards contaminated, and 
existed no farther than to inflame the pride of the devotees. They 
pretended that they had atlength arrived at that intimate re-union with 
Para-BrahmS., by which they became one essence ; while the rest of 
mankind, whom they looked down upon with sovereign contempt, 
were crawling in the mire of materiality and passion. 

But Whence did those pretended penitents derive this habitual 
contemplation so much boasted of ? 

Before the prevalence of idolatry in India, and while the traditions 
transmitted from the patriarchs who were near the period of the flood, 
inculcating religious purity, external and internal, and such worship 
as the primitive generations paid to the Supreme Being, were not 
yet forgotten ; perhaps the spirit of contemplation might have stiU 
possessed energy sufficient to keep up the feelings of piety and 

Baron Von Humboldt’s definition of TSga is “the steady direction of the mind 
towards the Godhead, which abstracts from all other objects, even from its own thoughts, 
puts a stop, as far as possible, to every motion and function of the body, meditates 
exclusively on the essence of the Godhead, and strives to unite itself to it.” 

The object of this Y6ga is ‘‘the transmutation of the human into thedivmenat:’re.” 

a There is some confusion here. 

These are Vaishnava terms and do not belong to the yOga system. 
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devotion towards God. But this must have been confined to ancient 
times-. At present, a vain phantom only remains. 

I cannot better represent the sort of contemplation that exists 
among the present spurious devotees of India, than by giving a brief 
account of a conversation I once had with two Hindfis who were 
aspiring to the contemplative life, and had for a long time studied 
under eminent Sannyasis, in whose houses they had been placed. 

“ I was a novice,” said the first, under a celebrated Sannyasi, 
who had fixed his hermitage in a remote situation near Bellaburam. 

‘‘ As he prescribed, I devoted great part of the night to watchfulness, 
" and to endeavours to expel from my mind every thought whatever. 

Agreeably to other instructions, daily repeated to me by my master, 

“ I exerted all my might to restrain my breathing as long as it could 
" be possibly endured. I persisted in thus containing myself, con- 
“ tinually, till I was ready to faint away. Such violent efforts brought 
on the most profuse perspiration from all parts of my body. At 
“ length, one day, while I was practising as usual, I imagined I saw 
before me the full moon, very bright, but tremulous. At another 
time, I was led to fancy, in broad da}^, that I was plunged into thick 
" darkness. My spiritual guide, who had often predicted to me that 
the practice of penitence and contemplation would disclose to me 
very wonderful appearances, was quite delighted with my spiritual 
" progress, when I related to him what I had experienced. He then 
set °me some new tasks, equally difficult, to join to those I had 
** been employed in ; and told me that the time was not far distant 
when I should find still more surprizing effects from my penitence. 

" Wearied out at last with these tiresome follies, I gave them up, 
“ fearing they would altogether discompose my brain ; and I again 
“ betook myself to my old employment of a labourer.” 

The second, who, though rather advanced in years, was of a 
shrewd intellect, gave me the following account of his studies. 

*'My master,” quoth he, '‘who was a Sannyasi of more than 
ordinary reputation, and with whom I served as a novice five or six 
“months, had fixed his residence in a desert place, at some distance 
“ from Noma Kallu, After making me go through some preparatory 
“ exercises of no great difficulty, he prescribed me others, according 
“ to the progress I was making, rather more severe. He ordered me, 
“ amongst other things, to look steadily at the sky, with my head 
“ elevated, and without winking. I was obliged to repeat this exercise 
“ several times every day ; and my organs of sight soon became 
“ inflamed' in an extraordinary degree, which occasioned me violent 
“ head-achs. Sometimes I fancied I saw sparks, and sometimes globes 
“ of fire in the air. The Sannyasi, whose disciple I was, appeared 
“ highly satisfied with my proficiency in my studies. He was blind 
“ of one eye, and I learned that he had lost it by the same experiment 
“ which he imposed upon me, as quite indispensable to conduct the 
“ mind to spirituality. Being afraid at length that his schemes would 
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end in the total loss of my sight, I resolved to leave him and his 
contemplation "also. 

I had likewise made trial of another sort of exercise not less 
painful than the former. The great hinge on which spirituality turns 
as my master told me, is to keep all the orifices of the body so closely 
'‘shut that none of the winds from within should escape. For this 
“ purpose, it was necessary to stop the ears with the two thumbs 
“The little finger and the ring finger were brought together, and 
“ held the lips close. Each fore-finger blocked up an eye, and each 
“ middle finger pressed upon a nostril. In order to secure the lower 
“aperture, the penitent sat accurately upon the end of his heel. In 
“this position,” continued he, “I shut one of my nostrils with one of 
“ my middle-fingers, and drew in as long a breath as I could through 
“ the other ; which I then closed, and allowed the breath to escape 
“ gradually through the first. This I managed for a long time, only 
“ taking care never to inhale and respire by the same nostril” 

As I had some difficulty in comprehending the trick which the 
novice had described to me ; I desired him to place himself before 
me in the attitude he alluded to. This he most readily did ; and 
never, surely, was there seen any thing more laughable than the 
posture be put himself into for a few moments ; but which he was 
soon obliged to quit, in order to give way to the bursts of laughter 
which the remembrance of his past follies still provoked. 

There are several other postures, still more irksome and ludicrous 
than this, in which these pretended contemplatists put themselves, 
to help their meditations. One of them is to stand upright on one 
foot, till the leg swells, suppurates, and breaks out in ulcers. Some 
will reverse the position, and continue, great part of a day, wrSi 
their head on the ground and their feet in the air. Some hold their 
arms cross-wise over their heads, until the muscles, by continued 
tension, assume the new direction given to them, as if it were 
natural, and can never recover their original position. 

It would be useless to describe the other various modes of doing 
penance, every one of which seems more painful than another. Ihey 
reckon eighteen different kinds: but the specimen we have given will 
be sufficient to shew the nature of their usages, and the extravagant 
follies to which superstition^ fanaticism, and delusion will lead, when 
supported by a feeling of vanity and pride. 

The Hindu authors, however, speak in high terms of this contem- 
plation, and of the admirable effects it produces. They mention one 
Lrrible instance of it, to which forsooth they attach the highest degree 
of merit. It consists in subduing all sensation, and retaining toe 
breath with such determined perseverance, that the soul, abandoning 
the body, bursts through the crown of the head, and flies to re-unite 
itself with the great Being, with Para-Brahma. 
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In the present times, the great body of contemplatists do not 
go such lengths^ though some are still met with who practise these 
extravagancies. Most of them content themselves with holding 
their heads immoveable, their arras across, and their eyes closed ; 
excluding from their minds by this posture, all manner of thought. 
Others, again, keep their nostrils constantly shut, by squeezing the 
nose between the fore-finger and thumb, bending the head forward, 
and keeping the eyes stedfastly fixed to the ground, without raising 
them to notice any of the objects around, or even the persons who 
may be addressing them. 

I know that the practice of one of those modern Contemplators, 
who was for some time a'neighbour of mine, consisted in representing 
vividly to his own imagination mi image or idol of Vishnu, to which 
he mentally ofifered garments, jewels, flowers, and different kinds of 
viands. He then fancied that he was addressing various petitions 
to the gods ; all of which were granted. He passed an hour and a 
half, daily, in this exercise; though I did not find that he became 
richer by it. 

The first true Contemplators in India, dedicated a portion 
of each day to tranquil reflection, in the presence of him whose per- 
fections and benefits they meditated upon ; a race has now succeeded 
of foolish and extravagant bigots, who, retaining nothing of their 
predecessors but part of the external shew, gave the reins to their 
enthusiasm, and seek no middle course in their observances. But 
we have often had occasion to remark that it is the natural disposi- 
tion of the Hindus neither to embrace nor to follow up any thing 
that does not border upon the wonderful.^ 




^ Compare Wilson’s HindO Sects, p. 132. 

The perfect fulfilment of the duties prescribed by the ydga system is impossible 
in the Kali age. 

Hence the proverbial expression, frequent in the mouths of Hindus 
** Na sid’hyati kalou ydgU. 

Na sid’hyati kalou tapah.’^ 

Y6ga is not attainable in the kali yuga ; 

Penance is not attainable in the kali yuga. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

OP THE FUNERALS OP THE SANNYASI BRAHMANS. 

The cei"emonies at the Obsequies of Sannyasi Brahmans differ in seve- 
ral particulars from what are used in the case of ordinary Brahmans, 
and even from the V^naprasthas. The bodies of all these are burned 
after death. The Sanny^sis, on the other hand, are all interred, even 
such of them as have attached themselves during their life to the sect 
of Vishnu. The bodies of the devotees of the last sect when they die, 
we have seen, are burned on a funeral pile, in the same manner as those 
who are attached to no particular sect ; whereas, by the custom of the 
country, all who have in their lifetime professed the worship of Siva, 
and wear the Lingam, are buried when they die. The number of the 
last is exceedingljT- great in the western provinces of the peninsula. 

In the interment of a Sannyasi, his son, if he had one before he 
assumed his profession, takes the lead. If there be none, it is con- 
ceded to some Brahman, who voluntarily takes it on himself, at his 
own expence. There are never wanting persons who offer themselves 
for this generous service. It is considered to stand in the highest 
class of good works. 

After washing the body, it is again invested with* two pieces of 
cloth stained with the Cdvi yellow. The whole corpse is rubbed over 
with ashes of cow-dung, so as to give it a thick coating. The neck- 
lace is then put on which they call Rvudraksha, meaning the eyes of 
Rudra or Siva, from whose tears the beads are supposed to have been 
crystallized. All the while, some of the Brahmans are rattling a sort 
of castanets of brass, common in that country, which make a 
piercing sound. 

After these preparatory ceremonies are over, the body is placed in 
a sitting posture, cross-legged, in a large basket ; which is suspended 
with straw ropes upon a strong pole of bamboo, and carried by four 
Brahmans. They proceed, without noise or tumult, to the trench which 
has been prepared on the bank of the river, if there be one in the neigh- 
bourhood. It is dug so as to resemble a well, about six feet in depth, 
and is filled about one-half with salt, on which the body is placed, in 
the posture that has been described. It is then covered up to the 
neck with the salt, which they press closely all round, so as to keep the 
head immoveable. This is succeeded by the strange ceremony of break- 
ing cocoanuts upon the head of the deceased, which is continued till the 
skull be quite shattered ; after which, more salt is thrown into the pit, 
and the head covered out of sight. 

aU 
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Earth is then accumulated over the trench, to the height of several 
feet ; and upon the heap so raised a Lingam is erected, about three 
hands breadth high, which is immediately consecrated by the Brahmans 
with mantras ; and an offering is made of lamps lighted, of fruits, 
flowers, incense, and, above all, of the ParamAnnam.^ This is a dish' 
which the Brahmans use often, and are very fond of ; consisting of 
boiled rice, cocoa, and sugar. All the offerings are accompanied with 
hymns, or rather obscene songs, which they all join in chanting to 
the honour of Vishnu. 

As soon as they have ended the uproar, for their singing deserves 
no other name, every one bawling in a note of his own ; the president 
of the ceremonies paces round the Lingam three times ; after which, 
he makes a profound obeisance, with his hands clasped, and offers 
at the same time prayers for the deceased : that, through the sacri- 
flee made^to the Lingam he may be completely blessed ; and may 
it please Siva and Brahma to receive him into their world, that he 
may not have to live any more in this.” 

After finishing his prayer, he pours out upon the ground a little 
water and rice, and then collects all the bits of the cocoa nuts which 
were broken on the head of the deceased, and distributes them among 
those present ; who eat them as a sacred and well-boding morsel. 

The Paramdnnam is distributed among such as are without chil- 
dren, as this sacred food is supposed to be efficacious in renderingbarren 
women fruitful. The ceremonies of the day end with the bath : not 
that this is necessary for the purpose of purification on the present 
occasion ; for no impurity can be contracted when assisting at the 
funeral of a Sannyasi ; but merely as one of the three regular ablutions 
which a Brahman makes every day. 

For ten days after the funeral, the person who presided appears 
every morning at the tomb, accompanied by several other Brahmans, 
and offers sacrifices as before to the Lingam, which still remains over 
the grave. These are repeated also on the anniversary of the funeral ; 
but with this variation, that after entertaining those who assist at the 
ceremony with a suitable repast, he walks round, saluting each, and 
takes leave of them all without offering any presents. The company, 
as they retire, compliment him on the good work which he has per- 
formed. 

Some tombs of Sannyasis have become famous, and are visited 
by crowds of pilgrims, who come from afar with offerings and 
sacrifice. They seem to be considered as a part of the divinities 
whom the people adore. 


i PARiMA, best + ANNAM, good. 
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The ceremony of battering the head of the corpse, strange as it 
appears, is intended merely as a species of sacrifice, instead of an 
injury. Where stones are set up to represent Lingas, they generally 
assail them in the same manner, as they pass them on the highway. 

• , after their death, 

with the ceremonies which accompany and follow their obsequies, seem 
to indicate that all tlieir faults are not considered to have been expiated 
or their state of felicity to be beyond all doubt. But this is not the 
only point on which Paganism is at variance with itself. 

Some aged or infirm Brahmans, when conscious that they have not 
long to live, become Sannyasis towards the end of their days. This 
conversion, though tardy, and probably not very sincere, never fails to 
obtain for them after death the same distinction they would have 
received if they had passed the best part of their lives in all the auste- 
rities of the profession. I may also remark, in passing, that what I 
have had occasion to mention respecting the clothing of the real 
Sannyasi and Vanaprastha Brahmans, shews that ancient authors 
were under a mistake w hen they gave them the name of Gymnosophists 
or naked philosophers. 

Some modern authors are no less mistaken in giving the appella- 
tion of Sannyasi Brahmans to some pretended penitents, who live 
secluded in hermitages, or sometimes even in a kind of convent, spacious 
and convenient. Ihe last sort is the most common, and extends to all 
the castes. They do not in general adhere to the rule of the Sannyasi 
Brahmans, which requires that, before embracing the profession, they 
should have entered into wedlock, and propagated children. Many 
of those here alluded to have never been married, although I would 
not warrant their having lived in a state of exact continency, as they 
have generally a licence to keep several women in the quality of 
servants, some of whom have the superintendence over a set of 
runners whom they send abroad in every direction to collect alms and 
offerings, which are in some way shared amongst them. 

The appellation of Sannyasi is still more improperly applied to a 
vast number of vagabonds who scour, the country, with no settled 
place of abode, and usurp that venerable title, to impose on the^ 
people. Many cheats of this kind are to be met with; but^the most 
common are the pretended penitents called Vairdgis, who sometimes 
make excursions in great bodies, and live on alms ; which they always 
demand with great importunity and insolence, as a thing absolutely 
due to them. The Vairagis belong entirely to the sect of Siva: 
yet they do not wear the Lingam, the ordinary badge of the devotees 
of that god. But, in token of tfieir special devotion to his worship, 
they are continually blackened over with ashes, and thej^ profess a 
life of celibacy ; although those who are acquainted with their habits 
best know how scrupulous they are on the point of chastity. 

The Vairdgis, in the sect of Siva, resemble very closely the 
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Bdsaru in that of Vishnu, as far as regards their wickedness. In 
that, neither yields to the other. There is visible between them the 
same aversion and hatred towards each other, and the same intolerance 
towards others, which are observable inall sects who permit themselves 
to be swayed by the impulse of superstition and fanaticism; and, 
upon ground, it is impossible but that even in modern times, 
relio'ious wars must have prevailed in India, and that the Vair4gi and 
Da^ru must have been mutually engaged in sanguinary contests.'* 



i Compare Wilson’s Hindu Sects ; p. 115. 

The words Sannyasi, Vaii%i and Fakir have the same meaning— a wandering beg- 
gar of any religious order. The words are sometimes limited and when they are so a 
Fukb' is a Mnhammedan, a Sanny^i is a Saiva, and a Vairagi a Vaishnava mendicant. 

The affrays mentioned in the text chiefly take place between the Mgaa of the 
two sects, who are an extremely worthless set of Vagabonds. 

These contests have by no means ceased, though the strong hand of authority 
represses them, so that they do not leadto the same sanguinary results as in former times. 
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THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


PART III. 

religion. 


CHAPTER I 

THE OBIOIM OF THE TBUfUBTTI, AND THE PEIMITIVE 
IDOLATEY OF THE HINDUS. 

The Hindus understand by the word the three princinal 

< ‘Jl®y acknowledge; namely, BrahmA, Visfnu, and 

Xw- " iJireepowera, because the three essential energies of 

Pr^Tvatwn. and Destruction, severally pertain to these 
tbi^^w attribute of Brahma, by whom all 

belongs to Vishnu, the preserver of 

destroyer of what BrahmA creates 
and Vishiju preserves. «»vco. 

These three deities are sometimes represented singly, with their 
j^uliM attnbutes; and sometimes as blended into one body with 
three h^ds. It is in this last state that they obtain the nine of 
Inmurtti, or three powers. It appears also that this union of persons 
m^ have been intended to denote, that existence cannot be produced 
and reproduced, without the combination of the three-fold power of 
creation, conservation and destruction. 

acknowledged and adored by all Hindiis, except- 
ing the tnbe of Jatnm or Bauddhists. And in general it may be 
I'emarked that although some castes attach themselves, in a sp^ial 
manner, and almost exclusively, to the sect of Vishnu, or that of Siva • 
yet when these gods are united with Brahma, and form but one body’ 
th^ pay undivided worship to all three, without regard to the 
dfff t ^kich distinguish the special followers of the 
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The difficulty of tracing the origin of the Trimurtti is increased 
bv the disagreement of the Hindh authorities with each other on this 
subiect if some Pur^nas, it is declared to have sprung from a woman 
ealled Adi-sakti or Onginal Power, who brought forth the three go<ls » 
and the fable adds that, after having brought them into the world 
sSe became desperately in love with them, and took her three sons- 

for husbands.® j-o- ri 

In other Pur^nas, the origin of the Trimurtti is differently 
accounted for. In the Bhagavata, in particular, it is mentioned that 
a flower of Tdmarai, or lily ’of the lakes, grew out ol the navel of 
Vishnu, and that Brahma sprung from the flower. 

in some the Trimflrtti is stated to have originated^ from idi- 
saUi, the first power ; who produced a seed from which Siva sprung, 

who was the father of Vishnu. . . 

But it must be allowed that the fable of the Tniniirtti, or of 
the three principal deities being united in one body, is less consis> 
ently supported than any other doctrines in the Hindu books. All 
thaUheFcontain on the subject is a mass absurdities, which 
not even agree with each other. The point which the whole of them 
Scuss thi most diffusely, is what relates to the debaucheries and 
abominable amours of the three deities in their combined form. 

But vreat as the power of the Trimflrtti is, it is frequently com- 

pelled toWurethe superiority of some virtuous pm-sonag^, with 
the dreadful effects of their malediction and wrath. Shocked at the 
sivht of the infamous proceedings of the three deities, those purer 
minds attain the power of punishing and of fully subduing them, by 
the irresistible potency of their Mantras. In this' high rank, the virgin 
Anasdyd was conspicuous, a woman as much renowned for inviolable 
ehastitv and piety towards the gods, as for tender compassion towards 
the unfortunate. 

The Trimurtti having heard the praises of this virtuous woman, 
became enamoured of her and disguised as mendicants, went to ask 
her for alms. She readily complied, and made a liberal distribu- 
tion amongst them. The pretended^ beggars, having- thus partaken 

of her bounty, proceeded to urge their suit. 

Anasuy4, amazed and terrified at language to which she bad 
been so little accustomed, took vengeance, by pronouncing certain 
Mantras over her suitors, and sprinkling them with a holy water or 
such efficacy as to convert the Trimurtti into a calf. The transform- 
ation of the gods being complete, she yielded to the tenderness of her 
nature, and nourished the fatling with her own milk. 

The Trimurtti remained in this humiliating state of servitude, till 
the female deities, apprehending some unpleasant accidents from the 
absence of their three principal gods, consulted with each other, and 

a This is the idea of the Madhwas, or followers of Madh waoharya. ^ 

^ This is substsiiitisilly th© jiccotmt given in all the Vaishnava Puranas. 
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determined upon employing all the means in their power to relieve 
themselves from the degraded condition into which they had fallen. 
They went therefore in a body, in questof Anasuya, whom they humbly 
besought to give up the Trimurtti,and restore the three gods to their 
accustomed splendour. This petition of the goddesses was granted, 
with great difficulty, and only upon the hardest of all conditions. 
But they chose rather to lose their honour than their gods. They 
discharged the penalty (to whom or by what means the story says 
not), and the virgin restored the Trimurtti to their original state, 
and allowed them to return to their ancient residence. 

The Hindu books abound in abominable stories of this kind 
respecting the Trimurtti. What we have related is one of the least 
indecent amongst them. 

But the obscure, and, in many respects, contradictory, manner 
in which they describe the origin of the Trimurtti, and the extreme 
confusion which pervades all the fables relating to it, have convinced 
me that the three chief divinities who compose it are something 
wholly different from what they are there represented to be. 

At the commencement of their idolatry, the Hindus, confining 
their worship to sensible objects, such as the sun, the moon, stars and 
elements, never resorted to images of stone or other materials; because 
the objects of their adoration were always present and continually in 
their view. But, when the spirit of idolatry had made progress, and 
the people of India had deified their heroes or other mortals, they 
began then, and nob before, to have recourse to statues and images to 
preserve the memory of such illustrious beings, and transmit it to 
posterity. By degrees they assigned a bodily form to all the objects 
of their worship, believing it to be the only means of fixing durable 
impressions of them in the minds of a people nearly insensible to 
every thing that did not directly affect the senses. 

It is from this period, I presume, that the true origin of the 
Trimurtti is to be taken, being long posterior to the establishment 
of idolatry in India. The three poiuers contained in the etymology 
of the word, appear to shew that, under the representation of three 
divine persons in one body, the ancient Hindus intended the three 
great powers of nature ; namely the earth, the water, and the fire. 
In course of time this original notion would gradually vanish; and 
an ignorant race, directed solely by the impressions of the senses, 
gradually converted what at first was a simple allegory, into three 
distinct godheads.^ 

Before pushing our inquiries farther, it will be proper to make 
some remarks on the origin which the learned of Europe, in modern 
times, have assigned to this triple god of the Hindus. They resolve 

c There is not the slightest hint in the Vt'das of tliis iniportnut feature, of later 
Hinduism, the Trimhrtti, or, Tri-iin*;^ eumbmatiou of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, as 
typified by the mysterious syllable CM. 

Wilson’s Rig Veda Sanhita. xxvii. 
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it into the three principal deities of the Greeks and Eomans under 
different names, and according to them, Brahma is no other than 
Jupiter, Vishnu is the same as JSTeptune ; and Siva is Pluto. 

Jupiter, in Greek Mythology, is the author and creator of all 
things; the father, master, king of > men and gods. But all these 
attributes pertain no less to the Hindu Brahma. All men were created 
by him and issued from various parts of his body. The universe is 
his work and belongs to him. It is called Egg of Bmhmd; and 
when it was laid, according tq the Hindft expression, he hatched it. 

He also more particularly resembles Jupiter in his scandalous 
amours. Jove had his own sister J uno for his wife. Brahmi is both 
the father and the husband qf Saraswati. Many other points of resem- 
blance might be pointed but between these two divinities, sufficient 
to induce the belief that the one was derived from the other. 

I find the resemblance equally striking between Neptune and 
Vishnu. The former makes the waters his abode. The sea is his 
empire. There he holds sovereign sway, armed with his formidable 
trident. The cheerful tritons accompany him, sounding their conch 
shells all around. 

Vishnu is distinguished by attributes nearly the same. The 
name by which he is principally invoked is that of Edraydiia, which 
signifies oue that sojouvTis iu the watevs. He is represented as quietly 
asleep on the bosom of the wide ocean, if no accident occur to awake 
him ; with no trident in his hand, indeed, nor tritons around him. But 
the symbol of the trident is borne by his devotees on their foreheads, 
represented by the mark called Ndnud; and some remembrance of the 
tritons may be suggested by their blowing of the sea-horn, the figure 
of which they likewise represent with hot iron on the shoulders. 

But as to Pluto, the grim monarch of hell, king of the dead, 
ruler oyer the regions of desolation ; is he not the exact model on 
which Siva is formed ? To Siva belongs the power of destruction. 
He reduces all things to dust. Where carcases are burnt, there he 
delights to dwell; there he raises his howlings and his cries. Mudra 
is his name, the cause of lamentation. 

Pluto, finding no female willing to accompany him to his dismal 
abode, carried off Proserpine by forbe, and concealed her so well that 
she escaped for a long time the search of her mother Ceres. It was 
by roaming in unfrequented places, and with infinite difficulty, that 
Siva also found a wile. Having long failed in his search, he obtained 
one at last by applying to the mountain Pdrvata.who gave him his 

j in consideration of his long and rigid penitence in 

the deserts. And to prevent her escape, he constantly carries her on 
his hea,d enveloped in the enormous folds of his bushy hair. 

Txr ^ resemblance is found between the fabulous deities of 

different nations, is that sufficient to justify the conclusion that they 
^e in reality the same, though under different names? ^ If it were so, 
I could exhibit Jupiter in Vishnu and in Siva, as well as in Brahma; 
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for those two gods, have a coincidence of character, as much as Brahm& 
himself, with the chief deity of the Greeks and Romans. 

It was Vishnu, in fact, who purged the earth from a race of giants 
by whom it was over-run, and who far exceeded in stature, as weli as 
in strength and power, the Enceladuses and Briareuses that were 
subdued by Jupiter. 

The Roman deity rode upon an eagle. Vishnu was also mounted 
on a fine bird of prey, of the species of eagles. It was called Garuda, 
and though originally of little size, it became enormously large, and 
fit to bear the Mastei^ of the World : for by this high title was Vishnu, 
as well as Jupiter recognized. 

Other points of resemblance, not less striking, exist between the 
other gods of India and of Greece. Juno, the wife of Jupiter, is the 
goddess of wealth. And so is Lakshmi, the wife of V ishnu, whose name 
denotes Riches. But there is a greater similitude between these illus- 
trious females in their jealousy, for which they are equally conspicuous, 
arising in both from the perpetual infidelities of their husbands, and 
producing the same dissension and domestic quarrels. 

The Romans, in their public spectacles, exhibited in honour of their 
gods, chiefly introduced Jupiter and Juno on the stage. The Hindus 
have the same practice in respect to Vishnu and Lakshmi. 

There is still another high deity in India who bears no small 
resemblance to J upiter in several particulars : I mean J-ndra oxDivendra. 
The word signifies King of the Gods ; and he who bears this name is 
monarch of the sky. The world which he inhabits is called Siuarga 
or the of sensual delight D^vendra reigns hei'e over a great 
number of inferior deities, who enjoy, in his paradise, all the pleasures 
of carpal voluptuousness. He distributes amongst them the Amrita^ a 
liquid which may be well compared to the Ambrosia of the Greeks.^ 
Thunder is the armour of D^vendra ; and he, as well as the son of 
Saturn, launches it against the giants. But, amongst the points of 
resemblance between them, there is this essential difl’erence, that 
Devendra, with all his high titles, is but of an inferior class in the order 
of the gods, and that his authority is but of a subordinate kind. 

The same parallel which I have drawn, between Jupiter on one 
side, and Brahma, Vishnu, and Devendra on the other, I could equally 
apply to several others of the Grecian and Hindu gods ; and by that 
means shew that the one class has not been copied from the other, as 
from a model. Indeed whatever resemblance may be traced between 
the objects of idolatry in different countries, it will scarcely afiord 
sufiicient grounds to infer that the whole was originally the same, or 
the one Borrowed from the other. 

But if it was not from abroad that the Hindus received their three 
principal divinities, whence can they have originated ? ThivS will 
require explication. But let us first attend to an essential article in 

d Amrita -== immortal (ambrotos) : iieaco 

ao5 
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which the Hindli idolatry differed widely from the European paganism, 
as ifc anciently flourished at Athens and in Rome. It was not the Bea 
they worshipped there, but its monarch, the god Neptune who presided 
over it. His attendants, the Nereids and Tritons, had a share in his 
worship. It was not to fountains and forests that sacrifices were 
offered, but to the Naiads and Fauns who ruled and had their dwell- 
ings there. 

The idolatry of India is of a grosser kind, at least in many cir- 
cumstances. It is the water itself which they worship; it is the fire, 
men, or animals; it is the plant, or other inanimate object. In short 
they are led to the adoration of things, from the consideration of their 
being useful or deleterious to them. A woman adores the basket, 
which serves to bring or to hold her necessaries, and offers sacrifices 
to it; as well as to the rice-mill, and .other implements that assist 
her in household labours. A carpenter does the like homage to his 
hatchet, his adze, and other tools ; and likewise offers sacrifices to 
them. A Briihman does so to the style with which he is going to 
write; a soldier to the arms he is to use in the field; a mason to his 
trowel, and a labourer to his plough. 

It is true, there is another species of idolatry much less rude than 
this, which relates to idols of distinction. These are withheld from 
public adoration until the divinity they represent has been invoked 
and inserted by the Mantras of the Brahmans ; and in this instance, 
therefore, we must allow that it is the god who resides in the idol 
that is the object of worship, rather than the image itself. But this 
last species of idolatry, though of later origin than the preceding, I 
conceive, is by no means opposed to it. Both kinds are followed and 
approved, although the first be undoubtedly the most common ; and 
indeed it is founded on a maxim universally admitted amongst them, 
that honour is due to whatsoever may be the cause of good or of evil, 
whether it be living or inanimate. 

*‘My God!” exclaimed one day to me a person of some consider- 
ation amongst them, what vast evil or good the man has it in bis 
" power to do me, who is at the head of the husbandmen, who culti- 
‘‘ vate my grounds under his orders 1” 

I have somewhere read a conversation between the wives of the 
^seyen famous penitents of India, in which they all agreed in the 
principle that a woman’s chief god is her husband, by reason of the 
good or evil which he can bring upon her.® 

It was upon the same principle that the Hindfis in ancient times, 
rendered divine honours to certain grand penitents, from the strong 
conviction they felt of the mischief that might result from their 
maledictions, or the good that would flow from their blessing. 

« lu the Kura] tills verse found : *Vde5’’vam, toiaa] korunan toiud ’eiuv^l pey 
ena peyyum marai. 

** If the woman who worships no god, but rises up adoring her husband, bids U 
min, U will rainT ^ ^ 

T'. L 
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Nor is ife from a dissimilar feeling, that at the present day, they 
so readily prostitute the name of God by applying it to any mere 
mortal whom they have reason to view with fear or hope. 

But the poor Hindus are not the only people that have degraded 
themselves by such humiliation and sacrilegious flattery. The 
Romans scrupled not to follow the same course ; and Virgil was not 
the only adulator 'who dishonoured religion, in venturing to burn 
incense upon altars dedicated to his benefactor Augustus, then living, 
and to bedew them with the blood of the best lambs of his flock. 

The principle amongst theHindusof deifying whatsoever is useful, 
has extended to the mountains and the forests. In such sequestered 
places, castes of persons are found who lead a vagabond and savage 
life, acknowledging none of the gods of the country ; but they have 
one of their own institution, a thick and long Root, which these wild 
men are fond of, and make the principal part of their food. They 
adore it, and in its presence they celebrate their marriages and take 
their oaths and vows. They know of nothing that can be more useful 
to them ; and therefore they have assumed it for their god. 

The same idea gave birth to the apotheosis of the three principal 
deities of India; for I am persuaded that they were originally, in the 
Hindu idolatry, nothing else than the three most obvious elements of 
the Earth, the Water, and the Fire. These were the real gods whom 
they originally worshipped ; and we shall soon find that the same 
worship, though not so visible, still subsists at the present day.-^ 

Earth is the element from which all the productions most neces- 
sary to man proceed. From her bosom are collected the grain and 
the plants which serve for his nourishment. She is the universal 
mother of all living creatures. She is therefore the first of the Gods: 
she is Brahma. 

But, without the seasonable visitation of the Rain and the Dew, 
in a land hot and without water, the labours of the husbandman 
would be fruitless, and the soil, now so exuberant in its increase, 
would become barren and deserted. Water is the great preserver 
of whatever the earth engenders, or makes to germinate with life. 
Water, with all its blessings, has therefore become the second God of 
the Hindus, and holds the honours of Vishmv. 

But what could the sluggish earth, even with the aid of the water, 
so ungenial and cold in its own nature, have effected, in their sterile 
uniont but for the Fire, the principle of warmth, which came to vivify 
and quicken the mass ? Without this enlivening element, the chilled 
plants would have refused to shew their gay attire, or to acquire the 
maturity necessary to constitute a fit aliment for man. But fire not 

/ ‘‘ The stories of Siva, Vishnu, Mahadeva, Parvati, Kali, Krishna, &c., ap of late 
growth, indigenous to India, and full of wild and fanciful conceptions. Th^e no sys- 
tem of religion or Mythology in the V eda. If we want to tell the Hindus what they are 
worshiping— mere names of natural phenomena, gradually obscured, personified and 
deified, — we must make them read the Veda.” Max Muller, Oxford Essays 1856. 
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only invigorates all animated nature, and developes every thing to its 
utmost perfection ; but it also accelerates dissolution and decay ; a ^ 

process not less necessary, because, from corruption, nature is restored, ^ 

and germinates afresh. Fire, therefore, has contributed as much as 
the other elements, and equally deserves the general adoration and 
worship, which have bestowed on it the title and the honours of Siva, 

What T have here proposed is not a system gratuitously invented, L 

. for the purpose of explaining the original idolatry of the Hindus. 

It is their own doctrine, reduced into daily practice ; and the direct 
worship of the Elements, though less observable now than it was in 
former times, is still maintained in vigour. Hail ! Earth, mother 
most mighty !’’ are the words of the Yajur-vida ; or, as they are 
afterwards explained, “Health to her, from whom we derive the 
“blessing of nourishment.” In the same VMa the following words 
pe also found : “Health to thee, 0 Fire ! God that thou art.”fl' And, 
in other respects, nothing more strongly indicates the divinity that 
was ascribed to this element, than the sacrifice of the Hdmam, 
so much used by the Brahmans, and that of the Tajna formerly 
desci’ibed j both of which seem evidently an offering to Five, In 
presence of that element, the Hindlis take their most solemn oaths. 

It is also adjured as the witness of whatever they assert and affirm ; 
and a perjury committed, under such circumstances, could not fail to 
draw down the dreadful vengeance of the God. 

The divinity ot Water is recognized by all the people of India. i 

It is the object of the prayers and of the adorations of the Brahmans, f 

while they perform their ablutions. On that holy occasion, they 
particularly invoke the sacred rivers; and above all the Ganges, ^ 

whose venerable waters they adore. ° 

On many occasions the Brahmans and other Hindlis offer to the ■ 

Water oblations of money, by casting into the rivers and tanks, in I 

the places chiefly where they bathe, small pieces of gold, silver, and I 

copper, and sometimes pearls and ornaments of value. ! 

Sailors, fishermen, and others who frequent the sea and the rivers, 
never fail, upon stated occasions, or as circumstances reqpiire, to hold 
a solemnity on tjie bank, where they sacrifice a ram, or other suita- 
We ^ring. But, to whom do they offer this worship ? “To that 
God, they will answer, pointing to the water of the sea, or of the I 

river or pond near which they stand. 

u ^ long drought, a plenteous shower descends to renovate 
the hopes of the despairing husbandman, filling the greac tanks or 
reservoiis that contain the water collected for the irrigation of the 
fields of rice ; instantly^ the population of Brahmans and Sudras t 

assemble on the brink, with loud exclamations of the “ Lady^^ bein^* | 

a rrived. Every one jo ins in congratulation. Every one clasps his I 

0 Weber’s Yajur Veda Part I, p. 441. 

Big Veda. I Ash$aka. 7. 
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I hands, and makes a deep obeisance, in sign of gratitude to the Water^ 

which replenishes their cisterns. The sacrifice of a Kam is aiso made, 
from time to time, at the brink of the water. 

At the season of the great inundations d. the KavSri, which 
generally take place in the middle of July, the inhabitants of that part 
ot the peninsula make a solemn pilgrimage to its banks, many of them 
coming from a great distance, so that, in some places, the concourse 
is altogether innumerable. Their object is to congratulate the Lady 
or the Flood on her arrival, and to o&r sacrifices of rejoicing. 

When I had occasion to speak of the THple Prayer of the Brah- 
mans, I mentioned that they place a copper vessel filled with water on 
the ground, and make several prostrations and other signs of reverence 
before it. From this, one might be led to conclude, that the vessel, 
and the water it contains, are placed in honour of Vishnu, and that 
the signs of adoration are addressed to that God. But my reason for 
thinking that the worship is directed exclusively to the Water in the 
vessel, is, that the same practice exists among the Brahmans, whether 
belonging to the sect of Vishnu or not. 

The homage and worship which the Brahmans offer directly to 
the Elements, may be remarked in several of their daily rites. When, 
for example, they commence reading in the VMas ; on coming to the 
Yajur-vida and Atharveria-vMa, they must offer a prayer to Water ; 
but if it be the Rilc-veda and Sdma-vida, the^ supplication must be 
addressed to Fire. 

r The worship of the Elements among the Hindfis was, no doubt, 

in ancient times, consecrated by temples erected to their service. I 
have never been able to discover that any vestiges of such buildings 
remain; but if we give credit to Abraham Kogers, and the Brahman 
1 who was his authority, there was a temple standing, in his time, 

I in a district bordering on the coast of Coromandel, which was built in 

honour of the Five Elements, 

It may be said, perhaps, that the Hindus are not the only people 
that have paid adoration directly to the object, without regard to the 
Gods who were ultimately considered as the inherent Kings and 
Rulers ; and that, in almost all countries, the Elements have been 
worshipped. The Persians, in particular, as we learn from Herodotus, 
, offered them sacrifices. This serves to confirm what I have advanced 

f concerning the Hindfi worship of them ; nor is it wonderful that they 

should have fallen into a practice, so gross and absurd, in imitation 
of all other ancient nations. 

From those three elements were formed the three gods, Brahm^, 
• Vishnd, and Siva, or the Trimurtti ; which bears the double meaning 

j of three bodies and three powers. The BQndti writers affect allegory 

above all things ; and the simple readers, being easily misled, take 
the whole in a literal sense, and worship the image instead of what 
it signifies. 

The mode of explanation by allegory, is so familiar to the Hindu 
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poefcs, that they usually refer to their three chief gods under the sym- 
bolical attribute of each. In regard to the human race, they hud 
three distinct characters or dispositions, which they call Guna; namely, 
the Tama Guna^ or serious and grave ; the Satwa Guna, or the gentle 
and insinuating ; and the Raja Guna, or the choleric and. ardent} 
These qualities they have transferred to the three gods; making^ the 
first apply to Brahma, the second to Vishnu, and the third to Siva. 
The agreement is no less exact when applied to the three elements 
combined in the Trimurtti ; the Earth, represented by Brahma, having 
solidity for its characteristic ; the Water, under the appellation of 
Vishnu, with its insinuating, qualities ; and the Eire, with the sem- 
blance of Siva, containing the power of destruction. 

The Tama, or grave character attributed to Brahm^, is so suitable 
to the nature of the earth, which is distinguished by ponderosity and 
density, that the Hi ndfi authors confound it frequently with the earth 
itself. Thus, in a lunar eclipse, when the opacity of the earth inter- 
cepts the rays of the sun in their way to illuminate the moon, they 
use the word Tama, and say that the Tama Bimham^ or disk of the 
earth, obscures that of the moon with its shadow. 

The Raja Guna, or ardent disposition, is no less indicative of 
Siva. The appellation is therefore frequently given him by the poets. 
And though his usual name of Siva signifies Joy, yet he often passes 
under others which denote Fire only. Such is that of Jwdla, under 
which he is known, signifying aflame. 

I may here allude to a custom, which supports ray opinion res- 
pecting the Trimflrtti. The Hindus, sometimes imagining that the god 
Siva has waxed extremely wroth, and tearing, during periods of 
excessive heat, that everything will be set on fire by the burning 
ardour > that inflames him, place over the head of his idol a vessel 
filled with water, in which a little hole has been pierced, to let drop 
after drop fall down, to refresh him and check the vehemence of the 
fire which consumes him. 

The Satwa Guna, or gentle and insinuating temper, is no doubt 
expressive of the water, which, filters and insinuates itself into the earth, 
and renders it fertile. The word Vishnu means, that which tho^'oughly 
penetrates ; which perfectly agrees with the quality of water, which 
is emblematical of him. Indeed the name by which he is chiefly 
known by many of his devotees is that of Ap or Water. 

What I have here attempted to prove respecting the three princi- 
pal deities of India as being nothing else than the three principal ele- 
ments of earth, water, and fire, is an article of doctrine well understood 
by many Brahmans belonging to the sect of Vishnu. I have conversed 
with several of them, who have informed me that their opinion on the 
subject was not different from mine, and have even furnished me with 

h The three qualities are SATYA, goodness, or purity, knowledge, quiescence : 
RAJAS, foulness, passion, activity ; and TAM AS, darkness, ignorance, inertia. 

Vishnu Pur^n. p. 2. 
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some of the arguments I have made use of. They told me farther, that 
they themselves ti'eated all that is commonly taught concerning the 
mystery of the Trimurtti as fabulous or allegorical. But as their mode 
of thinking visibly tended to the overthrow of the established religion 
of the country, and at the same time, not only to dry up the principal 
source of their emoluments, but actually expose them to public detes- 
tation ; they preferred to keep their opinions private, or at least to com- 
municate them only to one another, or in company where they were 
confident they should he safe. 

Taking for granted the reality of the metamorphosis of the three 
elements into the three principal deities of India, it will be easy to 
give a very simple and natural explication of certain expressions to be 
found in the Hindu writings, which might lead many persons to 
believe that the people of that region possessed, from the earliest times, 
some knowledge of the mystery of the Trinity. ‘' These three gods,'* 
it is there said, " make but one only. It is a lamp with three lights 
with many other expressions seeming to import one God in three 
persons. ^ ' 

If it were true that the primitive Hindus had it in their contem- 
plation to transmit an idea of the Trinity under the form and attributes 
of the Trimurtti, it must be owned that they have most wofully dis- 
figured that august mystery. But it does not appear to me that we 
are authorised to draw such consequences from the expressions we have 
alluded to, and others of the same kind ; for the reunion of their three 
elements into one body, relates only to that natural admixture of three 
substances, no two of which, without the third, could possibly produce 
what is necessary for the wants of man, but must remain barren and 
unfruitful. 

The fathers of the first ages of the church, such as J ustin Martyr, 
St. Clement, Theodoret, St. Augustin, established the truth of the 
Trinity by the authority of the ancient Greek philosophers, and par- 
ticularly by that of Plato, or of his principal scholars Plotinus and 
Porphyry ; and they successfully availed themselves of these authori- 
ties, in those times, against the, Pagans, amongst whom they preached 
the Christian religion. The fathers found, in the works of the authors 
alluded to, the words of Father, Son, and Spii itual Word: the Father 
comprehending what was perfect in goodness ; the Son altogether 
resembling the Father ; and the Word, by whom all things were 
created ; and these three hypostases made but one God. 

i “ In the epic poems the V4da is but imperfectly known ; the ceremonial is no 
longer developing, it is complete. The Vedic legends have been plucked from their 
native soil, and the religion of Agni, Indra, Mitra and Varuna has been replaced by an 
altogether different worship. There is a contradiction running through the religious 
life of India, from the time of the KAmayana to the present day. The outer form of the 
worship is V^dic, and exclusively so ; but the eye of the religious adoration is turned on 
<3[aite different regions. The secondary formation, the religion of Vishnu and Bralnna 
began with the epic poetry, and remained afterwards asthe only living one, but with- 
out the power to break through the waUs of the V§dic ceremonial, and take the place 
of the old ritual,” — Prof. Roth quoted by Muller. 
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These were not idle words, casually escaping from those philoso- 
phers. They were the foundation of the system of Plato, who could 
not venture to make them public amongst a people attached to poly- 
theism, lest he should be treated with the same cruelty as befel the 
virtuous Socrates. But I strongly suspect that those venerable fathers 
of the church would not have chosen to resort to the authority of 
those philosophers, had they not found in their works expressions 
more decided, more consistent, and more spiritual, than what can be 
found in Hindu writings. 

I might subjoin to what I have said respecting the change of the 
three principal elements into the divine nature, a similar transform- 
ation of the other two, the air and the wind. The latter, which 
the Hindhs have created their fifth element, appears to be the god 
Indra or D^v^ndra, the greatest of the subordinate deitie.s, and kiiig 
of the Air, in which he dwells. His name signifies Air; and it is ih 
that region that the winds have the strongest power. 

In the Indra Purana, these words are found : “ Indra is nothin^ 
" else than the Wind, and the Wind is nothing but Indra. The wind*, 
“by condensing the clouds occasions the thunder; which has been 
“giyentoD^v^ndraas his weapon.” He is frequently represented as 
having warred against the Giants, sometimes victorious and sometimes 
overcome. The clouds, which often resemble giants in their shape, 
sometimes arrest the progress of the wind ; while the wind, more 
frequently, purges the air of the clouds. 

It has happened to the poets of India, as well as those of other 
nations, in e^ly times, that their fables and fictions were originally 
mere allegories, which were afterwards taken as real by a rude people. 
Succeeding poets preserved some part of the allegories of their pre- 
decessors ; but they more frequently gave reins to the mad enthusi^m 
of a wild imagination, and fabricated new fables, often incongruous 
with the others, and still more remote from credibility. Thus in 
searching after the origin of the gods of the Pagans, recourse must 
be had to something behind the chaos of ill digested and absurd 
fables, which obscure the view. 


lJ' 



CHAPTER 11. 


THE PRINCIPAI, FESTIVALS OP THE HINDUS, PAETIODLAELY THAT?OF THE 
p6ngol OE SANKRANTI. 

Besides the Feasts peculiar to each district and temple, which return 
several times in the course of a year, and are celebrated by the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood, thes Hindfis have a great many more, which 
are held but once a year,and are commonly observed through the whole 
country. It would be a useless labour to enter into a particular detail 
of these numerous festivals, with the object and ceremonies of each. 
But we may remark that all of them are occasions of joy and diversion. 
On such days, the people quit their servile employments. Friends and 
relations unite in family parties, in their best apparel; decorate .their 
houses as finely as they are able, and give entertainments more or less 
splendid, according to their means. Innocent pastimes are intermixed 
and every other method of testifying their happiness. ^ 

They reckon eighteen principal Festivals in the course of the 
year ; and no month passes without one or more of general observ- 
ance. Some, however, are of so much more celebrity than the 
rest, as to demand particular notice. 

In this number we must place the first day of their year, which 
falls on the new moon in March. At . that period, the Hindus make 
rejoicings for three days ; exhibiting fire- works, letting off chambers 
or guns, and shewing their joy in every other way.-? 

The festival of Gaur% which is held in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and which last several days, is also to be commemorated, as 
one of the most solemn. The name of Gaiiri is one of the appella- 
tions of Parvati, the wife of Siva, and it appears to be principally in 
honour qf this goddess. It is likewise held to be in honour of the 
gods of the household, who are not the same in this instance as the 
Penates formerly mentioned.^ 

At this time, eveiy artisan, every labourer, all the world, in 
short, offer sacrifices and supplications to the Tools and Implements 
which they use in the exercise of their various professions. The 
labourer brings his plough, hoe, and other instruments which he uses 
in his work. He- piles them together and offers to them a sacrifice 
consisting of incense, flowers, fruits, rice, and other similar articles ; 
after which he prostrates himself before them at all his length, and 
then returns them to their places. ^ 

5 Special worslxip is paid to the Almanack on this day. 

GAurd=* a young damsel. 
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The mason offers the same adoration and sacrifice to his trowel, 
his rule, and other instruments. The carpenter is no less pious with 
regard to his hatchet, his adze, and his plane. The barber, too, col- 
lects his razors in a heap, and adores them with similar rites. 

The writing-master sacrifices to the iron pencil or style with 
which he writes ; the tailor to his needles ; the weaver to his loom ; 
the butcher to his cleaver. 

The women, on this day, heap together their baskets, the rice- 
mill, the wooden cylinder with which they bruise the rice, and the 
other household implements ; and fall down before them, after having 
offered the sacrifices we have described. Every person, in short, in 
this solemnity, sanctifies and adores the instrument or tool which he 
principally uses in gaining his livelihood. The tools are now con- 
sidered as so many deities; to whom they present their supplications, 
that they would continue propitious, and furnish them still with the 
means of living. So universal is the feeling among the Hiiidus to 
deify and honour whatever can be useful or pernicious, whether 
animate or inaramate 1 

The festival of Gauri is concluded by erecting a shapeless statue 
in each village, composed of paste from grain. It is intended to 
represent the Goddess Gauri or Parvati; and, being placed under a 
sort of canopy, it is carried about through the streets with great 
pomp, and receives the homage of the inhabitants, who flock to 
render it their adorations. 

festival, of equal celebrity, is called by the Hindfis 
Maha-Navam%, which is destined principally to the honour of 
deceased ancestors. It is celebrated in the month of October, during 
a period of three days; and is so religiously kept that it has become 
a proverbial saying, that those who have not the means of celebrating 
it should sell one of their children to procure them. 

When the day of the festival arrives, all Hindus, each for himself, 
make offerings of boiled rice and other food to their departed ancestors, 
that they may be well regaled on that day. They afterwards offer 
of burning lamps, of fruits and flowers; and to these they 
add; new articles of dress for men and women, that their ancestors of 
both sexes may be fresh clothed. 

This festival, which lasts several days, is selected bv the Princes 
and-those who follow the profession of arms, to offer up sacrifices to 
accoutrements used in the field, in order to obtain success in war. 
On the appointed day, all the arms, offensive and defensive, are col- 
lected together. A Brahman Puroliita is called, who sprinkles them 
with his holy water, and pronounces mantras over them; by virtue of 
which the whole are deified. The ceremony, which is conducted with 

solemnity, finishes, by sacrificing a Ram to the armour. It is 
ca led the ceremony of Ayiidha]Pujd, or Sacrifice to the Arms, and is 
celebrated m all parts by the military with the utmost animation.. 

On the same day, the Princes give public shews, with a distribii- 
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^on of prizes. The spectacle consists chiefly in fights of wild beastr 
With each other or with men ; and also in combats of pu<.iliste^e 

much temmbl«s the .hem of gladi.tors .nto,.| the EomT^^d’Ste 
ancient nations, IS entirely committed to a particular caste of Hindfis 

ment is to mmigle each other with Wows in the prese'’n» of ?h3l°£ 
chuseto pay for the enjoyment of so barbarous a spectacle - wMch is 
nevertheless one of the principal amusements of the Hindfl Princes. 

Betoie 6iitering the lists, the puo''i]ist« o*? if •ii* 

which they discharge upon each otfe °w«t ’urt n£nt 
barbarous appetite of the multitude, arm their fincrers witK VJrf nf 

rh-sr" «'«j' «mS2ce by 3s o1 

defaance and threatenuig gestures; and then settinf* on with Lna 

hllri7 r from theirar Jed 

hands. Then, struggling, they throw each other down ; and whe Jthev 
get upon then legs again, with their heads and bodies streaming with 
blood, they recover their breath, and engage in the combaHnew m 
one IS declared the victor; unless indeed when the strength c' oth is 
t exhausted, and the humane umpire of the sport separa s them 

dismissed combatants reS 
bathed in blood, and often with broken bones ; and yield the arena to 
the new set who repeat the horrid spectacle. When it is ove^ the 
Piince giajits pnzes and other .rewards, both to the victors and the 

Sriitd e.aSn °° »'>“'> ‘"U 

When the shew is ended, the bruised combatants are attended bv 
pei sons of their caste who come provided with plasters for their woundf 
oi skill to set their dislocated bones. In operations of this sort 
the JatUs have the reputation of being expert. ^ 

I (K^rtika) another feast is 

ce ebi-ated, which is called and which does not yield in 

nity to the preeedi ng. It is instituted in memory of the wocelebnited 
giants mieof whom bore the name ef BcM^hakJamrtti, and theSher 
that or Narakramra. The latter had become the scourge of the human 
ra^, and infested the earth with his crimes. Vishnu at length 
delivered both gods and men from the terror of this monster, whSe 
^ew ^ter a dieadful conibat. The contest ended but with the day ‘ 

diurnal ablutions 

befoie the setting of the sun, was under the necesisity of performine 
them contrary to all rules, in the night. The Bi-ahmans. in comme® 
moiation of this great event, when that day returns, put off their 
ablutions to the night; and this is the only occasion, in the course of 
the year, in which they can transgress the ordinance of never bathin^r 


^ Vishnu Puran, 582. 
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QiiTKiet But this exception, of the nocturnal bathing, possesses the 
highest degree of merit ; and it is therefore conducted with particular 

soleuMity^^ word M'p&li signifies a row of Lamps; and I therefore 
suppose it must have been instituted in honour of fire; and, at this 
season the Hindfis actually light a great number of lamps round the 
doors of their houses. They make paper lanterns, also, which they 
hanc^ in the streets with a burning amp in each ; which in many 
placls gives this festival the name of the Feast of Lanterns. 

Thehusbandmen celebrate this festival of DipMi in adifferent way. 
Beintr then the harvest time for grain, they assemble with much pomp 
at the corn fields, and offer their supplications and sacrifices. 

In many places they also offer sacrifice, on this day, to the 
Dunqhill, which is aftei-wards to enrich the ground. In the vdlages, 
every one has his particular heap, to which he makes his own offering, 
consisting of burning lamps, fruits, flowers and other matters, which 
are deposited on the mass of ordure. 

There is anotherfestival, of great celebrityamongsttheLingamites 

called Siva-rdtri, or Night of Siva. It is celebrated towards the end 
of February or beginning, of March, when the votaries of that god 
purify their Lmgas;'and cover themselves with a new garment. After 
various sacrifices, they must pass the night in watchfulness, employing 
the time in reading some puranas relating to Siva, or in visits to 
their Jangama, but without defiling themselves with any servile work. 

The feast called JTaga Panohximi is also one of the eighteen annual 
festivals, and one of the most solemn. It takes place in the month of 
December, and is instituted in honour of the Serpents.”^ 

All these festivals are celebrated as family rites, and are not to be 
confounded with those that are carried on in the pagodas or temples, 
to which multitudes of people resort, and where aU the mles of decency 
and modesty are violated without shame or remorse, 

But, of all festivals, the most famous, at least in most countries, 
is that which is called Fungoll' celebrated in the end of December or 
the winter solstice. It lasts three days ; during which time the Hindfis 
employ themselves in mutual visits and compliments, something in the 
same manner as the Europeans do on the first day of the year. 

Thisportionof HindfiPaganism istooremarkable to be passed over 
withouta short description of the principle circumstances which attend 
it. The feast of the P6ngol is a season of rejoicing, for two special 
reasons. The first is, that the month of Magha or December, eyeiy 
day in which is unlucky, is about to expire ; and the other, that it is 
to be succeeded by a month, each day of which is fortunate. 

For the purpose of averting the evil effects of this baleful month 

> m Or Pythons, Krishna slew the serpent Kail this month. 

Or “boiling.” 
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of M^ha, about four o clock in the morning, a- sort of Sannv4sis go 
trom door to door of every house, beating on a plate of iron or'coupfr, 
which produces a piercing sound. All who sleep, being thus roused, 
are counselled to take wise precautions, and to guard against the evil 
presages of the month by expiatory offerings, and sacrifices to giva, 
who presides over it. With this view, every morning, the women scour 
a space of about two feet square before the door of the house, upon which 
they draw several white lines with flour. Upon these they place 
several little balls of cow-dung, sticking in each a citron blossom. 

• j 1 doubt that the little balls are designed to represent the 

idol of PiJlaiyfir or Vighn^swara, the god of obstacles, whom they desire 
to appease with the flower; but I know not why the blossoms of the 
citron are chosen above all others. Each day these little lumps of cow- 
dung, with their flowers, are picked up and preserved in a private 
place, till the last day of the month Magha ; and when that comes, the 
women, who are alone charged with this ceremony, put the whole in a 
basket, and march from the house, with musical instruments before 
them, clapping their hands, till they reach the tank or other waste 
place where they dispose of the relics. 

The first day of this festival is called PSngol,'oT the Pdngol 

of Rejoicing, ° and it is kept by inviting the near relations to an 
entertainment, which passes hilarity and mirth. 

The second day is called ’Sftrya Pdngol, or Pdngol of the Sun.p and 
is set apart of the honour of that luminary, Idarried women after 
purifying themselves by bathing, which they perform by plunging 
into the water, without taking off their clothes, and coming out all 
dripping with wet, set about boiling rice in the open air, "and not 
under any cover. They use milk in the operation ; and when it begins 
to simmer, they make a loud cry, all at once, repeating the words 
Pdngol, 0 Pdngol! The vessel is then lifted off the fire, and set before 
the idol of Vighn^swara, which is placed close by. Part of the mess 
of rice is offered, to the image; and, after standing there for some 
time, it is given to the cow ; and the remainder of the rice is then 
distributed among the people. 

This is the great day of Visits among the Hindus. The saluta- 
tion begins by the question, “ Has the milk boiled ?” to which the 
answer is “ It has boiled.”. From this the festival takes its name 
of Pdngol ; which is derived from the verb Ponghddi in TeJu^u, and 
Pongu in Tamul, both of which signify “ to boil.” ° 

The third day, not less solemn than the preceding, is consecrated 
with ceremonies still more absurd, and is called the Pdngol of Cows. 

In a great vessel, filled with water, they put some safiFron, the 
seeds of the tree Paratti'i and leaves of the tree Vdpu.^ After beinw 
well mixed, they go round all the cows and oxen belonging to the 

o Or rather Indra’s pOngol, he being Lord of Swarga. p Or Perum pongoi, great pdngol 
<1 Cotton. r Margosa. 
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house, several times, sprinkling them with the water", as they .tarn to 
the four cardinal points. The S&sht^ngam, or prostration ot the eight 
members, is made before them four times. Men only perform this 
ceremony, the wonaeii staying away. 

The cows are then all dressed out, their horns being painted with 
various colours, and garlands of towers and foliage put round their 
necks and over their backs. They likewise add strings of cocoa-nuts 
and other fruits, which are soon shaken off by the brisk motion ot the 
animal which these trappings occasion, and are picked up by children 
and others, who follow the cattle on purpose, and greedily eat what 
they vather, as something sacred. They are then driven, in herd, 
through the villages, and made to scamper about from side to side by 
the ia'rrino' noise of many sounding instruments. The remainder (A 
the day they are allowed to feed at large without a keeper ; and what- 
ever trespasses they commit are suffered to pass without notice or 
restraint. 

At last the festival concludes by taking the idols from the temples, 
and carrving them in pomp to the place where the cattle have been 
acrain collected. The girls of pleasure, or dancers, who are found at all 
ceremonies, are not wanting here. They march at the head of a great 
concourse of people ; now and then making a pause to exhibit their 
'wanton movements and charm the audience with their lascivious songs. 

The whole terminates with a piece of divei’sion, which appears to 
be wacrtrishness rather than any part of the ceremopy. The numerous 
rabbl^'who are present form themselves into a ring, and a live Imre 
is let VO in the midst of it. Poor puss, finding no outlet by which it 
can escape, flies to one side and the other, sometimes making a spiing 
over the heads of the throng, which pi'oduces incredible mirth in the 

crowd till the creature is at length worn out and caught. The idols 

are then reeonducted to the temples, with the same pomp as w hen they 
-were brought away. And thus closes the festival of the Pongol ; the 
most celebrated, undoubtedly, of all the lites which are performed 
during the course of the year. 

Thus have we given an abridgement of the extravagant absurdi- 
ties to which the Hindus give themselves up, in the celebration of 
their festivals ; and such is the excess of folly to which the human 
mind can surrender itself, in matters of religion, when it has no other 
light to guide its steps than its own, or when it takes the dreary 
road of superstition. 

The grossness of the idolatry which universally prevails in India 
is such, that persons, educated in a way altogether dissimilar, find it 
diflSlcult to comprehend how an intelligent people should be attached 

tosoabsardaworship,andshouldneverhaveattemptedtoemerge from 

the gloom of darkness into which they have been plunged ; just as if 
it were possible to reason wisely on the subject of religion, and to 
fdrm a rational system, when the human understanding has God 
no longer for its ruler, nor revelation for its guide. 
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Besides, humanly speaking, we feel less surprize in this respect 
•when, upon attentive examination, we clearly perceive that the ?aws 
and customs, both civil and religious, of this people, are so IsJy 
combined topthei^ that any infringement of the one i^ sure to bTeak 
down the other. Education, prejudice, and national bias have in all 
times, led them to consider the two principal pillars of eiviliktion 
religion and civil rule, to be indissolubly connected. ^ization, 

ritn JJf Hindi! idolatij, the whole 

ritual of which is nothing less than the subversion of common sense 

selves to give it a deeper root in the hearts of a people sensual’ 
enthusiastic, and fond of the marvellous. They cannot sLX all Se 

the^' shut then ears tothe voiceof nature, which cries so loudly againstit! 

But the Hindhs are still more irresistibly attached to th^ species 
of idqktry whic^hey have embraced, by their pride, sensuality Tnd 
licentiousness. Whatever their religion sets before them tends to 
encourage these vices; and, consequently, all their senses, passions and 
interests are leagued in its favour. It is made up of diversion and 
amusement. Dances, shews and lewdness, accompany it, and form a 

partofthedivine worship. Their festivalsarenothing but sports; and 

on no occasionof life, are modesty and decorum more cLefuUy excluded 
than dining the celebration of their religious mysteries. Row can a 
people, ignoran of all enjoyment but that of sensual gratification, fail 
to be attached to a religion so indulgent to its peculiar passions ? 

Interest, a,lao, that powerful engine, which puts in motion all 
human things, is a principal support of the edifice of Hindfi idolatry. 
Those who are at the head of this extravagant worship, most of them 
quite conscious of its absurdity, are the most zealous in promoting iTs 
diffusion, because it affords them tJie means of living. Such impostors 
will suffer no opportunity to escape by which they may more deeply 
infatuate the peopk with the idolatiy and superstition in which they 
have been bred Well acquainted with the sway which their senses 
maintain over them, they take care to accompany the public rites and 

thrirTncy splendour which^an impose upon 

These artifices are employed, above all, in some celebrated Pavo- 
das. The persons who preside there, who live the year round in 
voluptuous indolence, upon the abundant offerings brought to them’ on 
the anniversary of their festival, spare no pains to gratify the supersti- 
tion which animates their votaries. Triumphal cars, superbly decorated 
in the Hindu fashion, on which the idols are placed in all their 
$ plendid finery, are exposed to public veneration. Songs, dancino- 
shews, fire- works, and an unceasing round of diversions; the si^ht of 
an immense assembly, where numbers of the wealthy contend^with 
each other for the palm of luxurious extravagance and shew ; and 
above all the extreine licence which prevails through all classes, and 
the facility with which every individual can humour the bent of his 
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desires: all these things are infinitely delightful to a people who have 
no relish for any pleasure hut that of the senses. They fly to these 
festivals, therefore, from all quarters. Even the poor husbandman, 
to whom, will) a numerous family, the scanty crop scarcely affords 
subsistence through the course of the year, forgetful of his future 
wants, sells a part of his stock for a contribution to this ridiculous 
worship, and for offerings to the impostors who thus entertain them 
at the expence of the public credulity. 

The, places where these festivals are held are famous all around, 
and are considered as holy and consecrated spots ; in order to keep up 
the delusion and increase the confidenceof the people., The Brahmans, 
whahave the charge of the temples, besides the pomp and splendour 
with which they dazzle the multitude, have recourse to another species 
of imposture, not less powerful, amongst a race credulous in the 
extreme, and lovers of the marvellous. They preserve a long list of 
miracles, which they pretend to have been wrought by the God of 
stone who resides in their temple, in behalf of those who have brought 
him rich offerings and trusted in him. Sometimes it is a barren woman 
whom he has blessed with fertility ; sometimes one blind whom he 
has restored to sight; sometimes lepers who have been cured, or 
cripples who have recovered the use of their limbs. The silly Hindli 
swallows the bait, and never dreams of the designs of the impostors. 

This digression has insensibly led me too far out of my course ; 
my intention having been merely to shew, by the way, that the very 
extravagance of the ceremonies I have been describing, so far from 
repdering them ridiculous or contemptible, is the strongest aid to the 
progress of superstition and idolatry among the Hindus. 

If one adds to this the prodigious antiquity from which they 
draw their fabulods religion ; the wonderful and astonishing incidents 
in the lives of their Gods, Giants, and early Kings; the enchantments, 
true or imaginaiy, effected by their philosophers ; the austere seclusion 
of their ascetics ; the rigid abstinence from animal food of all the 
nobler part of the nation; their daily and scrupulous purification; and, 
finally, their prayers and vain contemplation : all this may at least 
serve to excuse the excess of thei^r su^perstition ; and, at the same time, 
by shewing us the monstrous aberrations to which the human mind 
is subject in regard to religion, may lead those amongst ourselves, 
who are conscious of clearer views and Sunder information on that 
important subject, to be thankful to the Father of Mercies ; who, by 
the blessing of the shining light of revelation, has relieved us from 
the thick darkness of idolatry, in which, for some secret purpose 
known only to Himself, and which it is not lawful for us to scrutinize. 
He has permitted so many nations to grope ; some of which, perhaps, 
might have turned to a better account than we have done, that 
inestimable blessing, which, being a free and unmerited gift, is . the 
more to be prized. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF THE TEMPLES OF THE HIND 08 AND THE CBEBMONIBS THBEE PEACTISED. 

Therie is not, perhaps, in the whole world, a land in which the 
Buildings destined for religious uses are so ixumeroua as in India* 
and there are few in which the popular credulity and superstition 
have better answered the purposes of the founders of the false reli^rions 
which have been there established. ® 

One hardly sees a village, however small, in which there is not a 
or building set apart to the worship of the divinities whom 
they adore. It, has become proverbial amongst them, that a man 
should not live where there is no temple ; and they are satisfied that, 
sooner or later, some mischief must befal those who disregard this 
maxim. 

Of the good works recommended to the rich, one of the most 
honourable and most meritorious is to lay out a part of their fortune 
in erecting buildings for religious worship, and endowing them with 
a suitable revenue. Such works of merit never fail to draw down 
upon those who practise them the protection of the gods, the remis- 
sion of sin, and a happy world after death. 

Yet it happens that the greater number of those who ruin them- 
selves by these works of merit, generally undertake them from motives 
ot vanity and ostentation rather than of devotion. These are the 
predominant vices amongst the Hindfis ; and in this case, above all 
others, the desire of renown and of obtaining the praises of men has, 
assuredly, more influence on their conduct than any expectation of 
meriting the protection of the gods, in honour of whom they incur 
those foolish expences. 

Besides the Temples of Idols thit are seen in all the villages, we 
meet with, many in places insulated, and remote from all habitation ; 
in woods, on the banks and in the middle of rivers, near great lakes 
and other places ; but, above all, on mountains and even the steepest 
rocks. 

This propensity for erecting temples and other religious houses, 
on mountains and other elevated situations, is observable throughout 
India, in such a degree, that scarcely a summit is to be seen that is 
not surmounted with some building of this nature. 

^ This propensity I have thought worthy of remark ; and I cannot 
attribute it solely to the desire of exhibiting their temples to greater 
advantage, or of rendering the gloiy of the founders more conspicuous 
in the eyes of posterity, but to other motives. Indeed, the conduct 
of the Hindfis, in this instance, is by no means peculiar. The Holy 
Scripture informs us that the same feeling existed, not only among the 
ancient idolatrous nations,* but also extended to the chosen people of 
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X3od. Th® Israelites were accustomed to chuse a mountain, w’ 
they offered their supplications and sacrifices to the Lord. Solon 
himself, before the building of the Temple of Jerusalem, reli^on 
conformed to this practice, by selecting Mount Gibeon, the higl 
eminence in his neighbourhood, on which to sacrifice hia burnt-ot 
ings. And when the ten tribes separated themselyes, in the reigi 
Jeroboam, they erected their sacrilegious altars on the mounl 
of Samaria. 

When God prescribed to the Israelites the conduct they wen 
pursue, in taking possession of the land of Canaan ; he comnaa.xi 
them, above all things, to demolish the temples of idols, whicii 
nations who inhabited that country had erected on the mountoins, 
other “ hioh places to break the images in pieces, and to destroy 
“ Groves”'’which they had planted, and under the cover of wl 
they probably hid (as. the HindfiS do at the present day ) the oty 
of their idolatroi:»';.'wor8hip. 

Besides the temples of the idols, there are to be seen in all p 
. of India, objects of the popular worship, represented by statues of si 
or of earth, but most commonly sculptured in blocks of grai 

Many of these are met with near the high roads ; at the entrance 
villages ; on the banks of the lakes ; but, above all, under bushy t 
of tW. kind, chiefly, which are held sacred by the superstition of 
country. Such aretheAruii-mamm, Ato-maraTO,Bm«a-inaraw, 
other trees ; and under the shadow of their branches the Hindus del 
to deposit the gods whom they adore. Of the infinite nunab* 
images of stone, that are scattered all over the country, some 
placed under niches, but the greater number are ex posed in the oper 

The most of the Hindi! temples have a most miserable appear-a 
and resemble ovens rather than places designed for the residerw 
gods. Some of them likewise answer the purpose of a court of j ma 
a town or a choultry for the reception of travellers, as well 
temple for religious worship. But there are some also, which, fr-c 
dislant view, have a majestic appearance, and which, by the tas 
their architecture, sometimes excite the admiration of the tra.v« 
and recal those times of antiquity when artists laboured for post< 
as well as for contemporary fme, by erecting solid and durable w < 
which outlast the flimsy, though more elegant erections of other 

The .form of the larger temples, both ancient and moder 
always the same. The Hindlis are attached in all things to the am 
customs of their (ancestors ; and they have nbt departed from tbe 
the style of their public edifices. For this reason, their architet 
most probably exhibits a more faithful model of thb rnann* 
building used by the first civilized nations than that of the Egyp 
or the Greeks can do. 

The gate of entrance of their great pagodas is cut thron 
huge pyramid, which gradually becomes narrower, and almost aJ.' 
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finishes at the top in a crescent. This pyramid fronts the east, towards 
which the gate of every temple small or great is turned. 

In pagodas of the first order, beyond the )Vjramid, there is com- 
monly a large court ; at the end of which another gate appears, cut 
like the former, through a second pyramid, mascy, but not so lofty as 
the first. This being passed through, there is another court; at the 
end of which the temple for the residence of the idol is built. 

Opposite to the gate of the temple, and in the middle of the 
second court, there is placed, upon a large pedestal, or in a kind of 
niche, supported by four pillars, and open on all sides, a grotesque 
figure, representing a cow or bull, lying fiat on its belly. Sometimes 
it represents the Lingam, sometimes the god Vighn^swara, Hanumdn, 
the serpent Capella, or some other of the principal objects of their 
idolatry. The divinity, situated in this niche, is the first object to 
which the votaries present their homage. They adore it by making 
the S^shtangam before it ; at the same timp, touching the pavement 
with both corners of their forehead. Some, less ardent, instead of the 
Sfi.sht4ngam, content themselves with the Namaskaram, by joining 
their hands together, and raising them to their forehead, thumping 
their cheeks with the right hand. After this homage to the exterior 
object of worship, they are allowed to enter into the interior of the 
temple. 

The door is generally narrow and low, although it be the^only 
aperture through which air and the light of day can enter, the usebf 
windows being wholly unknown to the Hindus. The building is 
divided into two, and sometimes into three parts ; all on a level. One 
of these divisions is very large, to accommodate all persons of good 
caste who chase to enter. This may be called the Nave; and the" 
smaller one, which we may call the Sanctuary, is separated from the 
other, communicating only by a door, which can be opened by nobody 
but him who holds the office of saeriticer and chief functionary of the 
temple. He only, and a few of his attendants by his leave, can enter 
into this sacred place to dress the idol, to wash it, to offer it flowers, 
incense, lighted lamps, fruits, betel, butter, milk, rich apparel, 
ornaments of gold and silver, and a thousand other articles of which 
their sacrifice and offering consist. 

The nave of the temple is sometimes arched with brick, but 
generally with a ceiling constructed of large and massy blocks, sup- 
ported by pillars of hewn stone rising from the floor, the capitals of 
which are composed of two other solid stones, which cross each other 
and support rafters of the same material, which also extend crosswise 
through the whole length and breadth of the ceiling. Upon these 
rafters are placed other hewn stones, flatter and broader, with which 
the temple is roofed' The chinks are stopped with good cement to 
keep out the water. 

The scarcity of timber in India may probably account for its 
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being never used in the construction of their temples. Perhaps also 
the ambition of having solid and durable edifices has determined 
them to use only brick and stone. But, it is certain that wood is 
no where employed in a Hindi! temple but for the doors. 

The sanctuary or receptacle of the idols is generally constructed 
with a dome. The whole biiilding is low, no doubt from the difficulty 
of finding stones adapted to the length of column necessary for the 
support of the roof. The proper proportion of height is therefore 
deficient in the Hindi! temples; which, bemg added to the want of 
circulation of air, by the narrowness of the doors, often occasions 
unpleasant conse(juences to those who frecjuent them. 

If we combine with these horrors, the infectious effluvia arising 
from the smeU of decayed flowers, burning lamps, libations of oil and 
melted butter, added to the rank perspiration of a multitude squeezed 
together in such a place, we may form some idea of the stench which 
exhales from the shrines of the deities of India. 

The horrid filth, too, in which these divinities are kept, cannot 
fail to be disgusting to unpractised eyes. _ It would be difficult to 
imagine any thing more hideous than their appearance. They are 
generally represented in frightful or ridiculous attitudes; but no 
distinguishing feature can be perceived, on account of the dark hue 
they contract by being perpetually daubed with oil and melted butter, 
mixed with other ingredients. They have the same custom of black- 
eninof the triumphal cars, which are everywhere seen transporting the 
idols* throuc'h the streets, in their processions; but this dingy and 
filthy appearance is admired, as proceeding from the frequent oblations 
of butter and oil, to which they give the name of Nivedyam or conse- 
cration. Without this, objects of worship could not be consecrated ; 
for no statue or image can be exhibited to public adoration until the 
Purfihita Brfihman has invoked into it the Divinity, by virtue of his 
mantras, and has consecrated it by drenching it with oil and liquid 

tutter. j . v 

Something analogous to this practice may be observed in the 
Holy Scripture. Thus Jacob, after his dream, “ rose up early m the 
“ mornino', and took the stone that he had put for his pillows, and set 
" it up iov a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it.” (Gen. xxviii. 
18.) And afterwards, in alluding to it, the angel says to him : “ lam 
" the God of Bethel, where thou anointedst the pillar, and where 
“ thou vowedst a vow unto me.” (Gen. xxxi. 13.) Libations of oil 
were employed in the same manner, by many ancient nations, m the 
consecration of living and inanimate objects. 

But to return to the Hindu temples. Besides the idols in the 
interior or sanctuary, other objects of worship are set up in different 
parts, sculptured on the pillars which support the building ; and on 
the walls. 

In the outer court, the niches, in which the images of men or 
ammals are set, have the front filled with figures bearing allusion to 
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instances, all round. ^ tnem, m some 

Some of these idols, and in particular the principal one 

™ii^. pt rays ot glory of tho Sams mstal. for thsir”^ ™ “i™ 
great temples these ornaments are enriched with DrS« 
encreasmg their value to many thousand pagoda coins St alffi 

STo^tyTsal^'^ - ^Vefera'p^-a 

On the outside of the temple, opposite to the door of entrance and 
at a small distance, there is commonly a pillar of granite erected of 
an octagonal shape, cut from a single block, sometimes forty or fiftv 
feet in height. It is inserted in a huge pedestal, formed of one or more 
pieces of freestone. Its base is square, and has several fio-ures sculp- 
tured on it. The capital of the column terminates in a square, from 
the corners of which small bells are commonly bung. On the middle 
of this square, at the summit of the column, there is^a sort of crrate on 
which incense is sometimes burned ; but they, more commonly have 
lighted lamps. 


High columns of this kind are frequently met with on the hiorh- 
ways ; and where they stand, in desert places, the devotees in the 
neighbourhood keep the lamps occasionally burning on the tops. 

I am led to believe that these lofty pillars, which, are always 
placed towards the east, are erected in honour of fire, or rather of the 
sun, the brightest emblem of that element. In the festival of DipMi 
formerly described, which appears to be instituted in honour of "the 
fire, many lamps are lighted on the tops of the pillars, as long 
as the festival continues. Sometimes they are wholly in a blaze, by 
wrapping many pieces of new cloth round the column, and setting 
them on fire. , 


There are some celebrated temples, whose income is sufficient to 
maintain several thousand persons, employed in the various functions 
of idolatrous worship. These are of various castes, though the greater 
number are Br§.hmans. 


Of these various ministers of the temples, the sacrificers occupy 
the first rank. They may be either Brahmans, or of any other caste ; 
for, in some temples, under certain circumstances, even Pariahs assume 
the office of sacrificers. This I know to be the case in a celebrated 
temple in the Mysore, called MSlcdtta, at a solemn festival celebrated 
there every year.® The Pariahs, on that occasion, are the first to 


a For a fuU accouEt of this place see Bacha nan, Vol. ii. p. 69, &c. 
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enter into the sanctuary of the teiDple,withofferings.to the idol; and 
the Brahmans do not begin till they have ended. 

The oblations or sacrifices offered in most of the Hindfi temples 
consist of the simple productions of nature, such as boiled rice, flowers, 
fruits, and the like, but above all of lamps, of which many thousands 
are sometimes seen burning in the temple. They feed them "with 
butter, in preference to oil. 

The Hindfl priests regularly offer up sacrifice twice every day, 
evening and morning. They always begin the ceremony by washing 
the idol that is the object of it. The water used is brought from the 
river or tank, with processional pomp and state. In some great 
pagodas, it is brought on the backs of elephants, escofted by many 
of Ibbe Br4hmans and other ministers of the temple, preceded by the 
musiisians and dancers belonging to it. 

In smaller temples, the Brahmans themselves bring it morning 
and evening, on their heads, in copper pitchers, attended by the music, 
the dancing girls and other assistants. The water, so set apart for 
washing the idols, is called TirthcLrifi, or holy water. 

When the sacrificer has washed the images, he offers up the 
sacrifice; the material of which is generally brought by the votaries. 

Two things are indispensably necessary' to the sacrificer in 
performing the ceremony i several lighted lamps, and a bell, which he 
holds in his left hand during the whole time, while, with his right 
hand, he offers his oblation to the gods, and adorns them with flowers ; 
imprinting on their foreheads, and various parts of their bodies^ some 
of the marks which the Hindus are accustomed to apply to themselves, 
with sandal wood and cow-dung ashes. The followers^ of Vishnu in 
this case, impress on their idols the figure of the N amcc. All the 
sacrifices are accompanied with mantras suited to the circumstances, 
and with innumerable bows and gesticulations, the most of which 
would appear exceedingly ridiculous to an European. 

During the actual performance of the sacrifice, the priest is 
quite alone in the sanctuary, the door of which he closes. The 
unholy multitude remain in the nave, silently waiting till he has done. 
What he does they cannot know, only hearing the sound of his bell. 
The whole ceremony is performed with the utmost rapidity, and with 
no signs of reverence or awe. 

When it is over, he comes out, and distributes part of the 
articles which had been offered to the idols. This is received as 
something holy, and is eaten immediately, if it be fruit, rice, or 
any article of food. If flowers, they stick them in their turbans ; 
and the girls entwine them in their hair. Last of all, the priest 
takes some of the Ttrtham or holy water in the hollow of his hand, 
which is drank by those who can reach it ; after which the assembly 
breaks up. 

. Next to the sacrificers, the most important persons about the 
temples are the dancing girls, who call themselves Deva-ddn, 
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'vants dr slaves of the gods. Their profession, requires of them to be 
open to the embraces of persons of all castes. 

, Every temple, according to its size, entertains a band of these, 
to the number of eight, twelve, or more. The service they perform 
consists of dancing and singing. The first they execute with grace, 
though with lascivious attitudes and motions. Their, chanting is 
generally confined to the obscene songs which relate to some cir- 
cumstance or other of the licentious lives of their gods. 

They perform their religious duties at the temple to which they 
belong twice a-day, morning and evening. They are also obliged to 
assist at all the public ceremonies, which they enliven with their 
dance and merry song. As soon as their public business is over, 
they open their cells of infamy, and frequently convert the temple 
itself into a stew. 

They are bred to this profligate life from their infancy. They are 
taken from any caste, and are frequently of respectable^birth. It is 
nothing uncommon to hear of pregnant women, in the belief that it 
will tend to their happy delivery, making a vow, with the consent of 
their husbands, to devote the child then in the womb, if it should 
turn out a girl, to the service of the Pagoda. And, in doing so, they 
imagine they are performing a meritorious duty. The infamous life 
to which the daughter is destined brings no disgrace on the family. 

These prostitutes are the only females in India who may learn 
to read, to sing, and to dance. Such accomplishments belong to 
them exclusively, and are, for that reason, held by the rest of the 
sex in such abhorrence, that every virtuous woman would consider 
the mention of them as an affront. 

These performers are supported out of the revenues of the temple, 
of which they receive a considerable share. But their dissolute pro- 
fession is still more productive. In order to stimulate more briskly 
the passion which their lewd employment is intended to gratify, they 
have recourse to the same artifices as are used by persons of their 
sex and calling in other countries. Perfumes, elegant and attractive 
attire, particularly of the head, sweet-scented flowers intertwined with 
exquisite art about their beautiful hair, multitudes of ornamental 
trinkets adapted with infinite taste to the difierent parts of the body, 
a graceful carriage and measured step, indicating luxurious delight ; 
such are the allurements and the charms whi..h these enchanting 
syrens display to accomplish their seductive designs. 

From infancy they are instructed in the various modes of kind- 
ling the fire of voluptuousness in the coldest hearts ; and they well 
know how to vary their arts and adapt them to the particular dis- 
position of those whom they wish to seduce. 

At the same time, notwithstanding their alluring demeanor, they 
cannot be accused of those gross indecencies which are often publicly 
exhibited by women of their stamp in Europe; particularly the exposure 
of the person and the lascivious airs which one would, think capable 
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of inspiring the most determined libertine with disgust : on the con- 
tmiy, of all the women in India, the common girls, and particularly 
the dancers at the temples, are the most decently clothed. They are 
so nice in covering every part of the body, as to have the appearance 
of being affectedly precise, or as if they intended, by the contrast 
with the more open attire of other dames, to excite more strongly 
the passion which they wished to inspire, by carefully veiling a part 
of the charms which it covets. 

Neither can they be reproached with that impudent assurance 
exhibited in public by the* Messalinas of Europe. Shameless as the 
dancing girls of India appear to be, they will not venture, upon any 
occasion, to stop a man in the streets, or to take any indecent liberty 
in public. And, on the other hand, a man who would take such 
liberties, even with a prostitute, so far from being applauded, or 
joked with, by the spectators, as happens in some othW countries, 
would be obliged to hide his head for shame, and would be treated 
with marks of indignation. 

Kelaxed as the manners of the Hindis are, they know how to 
observe, in public, that decorum which eVery class of people owes to 
another, in the intercourse of life; and which are never violated, with 
impunity, but in nations arrived at the last degree of corruption. 

After the Dancing Women, the next order of persons employed 
in the service of the temples is that of the Players on MusicaLInstru- 
ments. Every Pagoda, of any note, has a band of Musicians ; who, 
as well as the dancers, are obliged to attend at the temple twice every 
day, to make it ring with their discordant sounds and inharmonious 
airs. They are also obliged to assist at all public ceremonies and 
festivals, to enliven them with their music; and they, likewise are 
paid from the revenue of the temple. 

^ Their band generally consists of wind instruments, resembling 
clarionets and hautboys; to which they add cymbals and sever^ 
kinds of drums. They produce, out of these instruments, a confusion 
of sharp and piercing sounds, little suited to please an European ear. 
They are ^quainted, however, with music in two parts. Intermixed 
with the instrurnents, they have always a bass and a high counter ; 
the first of which is produced by blowing into a kind of tube^ 
widened below, and yielding an uninterrupted and uniform stream 
of sound resembling the braying of a wide horn. 

Pait of the musicians execute the vocal part, and sing hymns in 
honour of the gods. The Brahmans, and other devotees, sometimes 
join in the chorus, and sometimes sing, separately, airs or other sacred 
pieces of their own composition. 

The Dancing Women, the Singers, and the Instrumental Perform- 
ers relieve one another, by taking up their several parts, in rotation, 
to the close of the ceremony; which is often terminated by a procession 
around the temple; whilst, night and morning, the jovial girls fail not 

to perform the Arati over the idols of the temple, for the purpose of 
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averting the fatal influence of the looks and glances of envious or 
evil-minded persons ; the gods themselves not being exempt from that 
species of incantation. 

In the band of musicians belonging to each temple, the most 
conspicuous performer of all is the Sattuva, who beats time. He does 
it by tapping with his fingers on each side of a sort of drum tightly 
braced. As he beats, his head, shoulders, arms, and every muscle of 
his frame, are in motion. He rouses the musicians with his voice, 
and animates them with his gestures; and, at times, he appears 
agitated with violent convulsions. 

To a European ear, as we have already remarked, the vocal and 
instrumental music of the Hindus would appear equally contemptible. 
Yet they have a Gamut like ours, composed of seven notes ; and they 
are taught music methodically. They are likewise expert in keeping 
time, and they have also our variety of keys. 

In their Vocal Music, a monotonous dulness prevails ; and, in the 
Instrumental, they produce nothing but harsh, sharp, and piercing 
sounds, which would shock the least delicate ear. ^ 

But, although the Hindii music, when compared with the Euro- 
pean, does not deserve the name, I conceive that we have degraded it 
beneath its humble deserts. European eai‘s and musicians are by no 
means impartial judges. To appreciate their music rightly, we ought 
to go back two or three thousand years, and place ourselves in those 
remote ages when the Druids and other leaders of the popular belief 
in the greater prt of Europe, used, in their rites, nothing but dismal 
and horrid shrieks, and had no instrumental music but what was 
produced by clashing one plate of metal against another, by beating 
on a stretched skin, or raising a dull and droning sound from a hoim 
or a rude instrument of twisted bark. 

We ought to recollect that the Hindus have never had the thought 
of bringing any thing to perfection ; and that, in science, arts, and 
manufactures, they have remained stationary at the point where they 
were two or three thousand years ago. Their musicians, in those 
remote ages, were as skilful as those of the present But if we 

compare the Hindu music, as we now hear it, with that of Europe, as 
it was two or three thousand years ago, I have no doubt that the 
former would take high p^recedence over all others in a similar stage 
of societ}^ 

The gamut of the Hindus is exactly the same as ours, being 
composed of the same number of notes, and arranged in the same way. 
It is expressed by the signs or syllables following : 

Sa, Mi, Ga, Ma, Pa, Da, IN i, Sa; or 

ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, ut. 

and a|so Sa, Ni, Da, Pa, Ma, Ga, Ri, Sa ; or 

ut, si, la, sol, fa, mi, re, ut. 

The mushfians of India have no more than three and thirty tunes ; 
each of which has its particular name. Yet, though their whole 

adS 
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musical knowledge is limited to these thirty-three airs, there are f 
that know them all; and the greater number are not capable of playi 
one-half of them. 

All the musicians belonging fo the temples are taken from i 
caste of Barbers, one of the lowest among the Sudras. The deparfem* 
of wind-instruments belongs, almost exclusively, to this caste, x>r 
others of a rank equally low ; and, so degraded has the employnK 
become in the eyes of the Hindu people, that no individual of a respe 
able caste would condescend to put a wind-instrument to his mou 
But the Brahmans themselves disdain not to practise upon string 
instruments ; a preference which will be afterwards accounted for 

The expence of the idolatrous worship of the Hindus being 
considerable, the several Pagodas have, necessarily, resources for defr? 
ing it. In several districts they draw a sort of tithe out of the prodi 
of the hai'vest. In other parts, they have thb absolute property 
extensive lands, exempted from all taxation; the produce of whicl 
exclusively assigned to those who perform the rites of the temp 
Besides, the humblest Pagoda is not without great numbers of votar 
and devotees; who bring in considerable offerings, in money, trinke 
cattle, provisions, and other articles ; all which are divided amon| 
the functionaries of the temple, according to their dignity and rai 

Sometimes the revenues of a temple, arising from such offeriu 
have been large enough to tempt the cupidity of some of the Princ 
particularly of the Mahommedan race. These considerate rulers ba 
sometimes found it convenient to lay hold of more than one-half of t 
income proceeding from the offerings made to the temple by the dc\ 
tees; which they represented to be but a fair indemnification i 
their trouble in protecting the religion of the country. 

In the several Pagodas, the Brahmans, who are the principalmin 
ters, omit no sort of imposture to keep up the popular credulity, a 
to allure votaries to the worship of that deity by which they live. I 
this purpose, they resort to various means ; amongst which may 
enumerated the Oracles, which they ascribe to their deities, and t 
Miracles which they perform. The oracles are managed by soi 
expert Brahmans, who understand this sort of roguery, and contri 
to introduce some person within the images, which are general 
hollow, or conceal themselves hard by so as not to be observed, ai 
from that concealment, harangue the multitude ; all of whom firm 
l^lieve that it is the image itself that speaks, and therefore listen 
the oracular admonition with awful silence. The impostors who car 
on this deception, sometimes take upon themselves to predict futn 
events, but in so obscure and ambiguous a way, that, however t 
issue may turn out, they may always have it in their power 
make it accord with their predictions. 

But the most successful artifice is generally in causin<y complaii] 
to be made to the idol, that the number of his votaries and the val 
of their offerings are decreasing. They represent him as saying 
reply, that if the zeal of the people does not wax warmer, and t' 
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offerings increase, instead of falling off, he will quit the temple, 
abandon a people so ungrateful for his protection, and retire into 
some other country where he will^be better received. 

At other times the priests put the idoLs in irons, chaining their 
hands and feet. They exhibit them to the people in this humiliating 
state, into which they tell them they have been brought by rigorous 
creditors, from whom their gods had been obliged, in times of trouble, 
to borrow money to supply their wants. They declare that the 
inexoraole creditors refuse to set tlie god at liberty until the whole 
sum, with interest, shall have been paid. The people come forward, 
alarmed at the sight of their divinity in irons ; and, thinking it the 
most meritorious of all good works to contribute to his deliverance, 
they raise the sum required by the Brahmans for that purpose ; and 
this being settled, the chains are soon dissolved and the idol restored 
to liberty. 

In some famous temples, such as that of Tiru'patiy they make 
use of silver chains, instead of iron, when it is necessary to put the 
idol under restraint. 

Another sort of imposture is often practised by the Brahmans in 
many parts; which consists in announcing to the people, and making 
them believe, that the idol is afflicted with a dreadful malady, brought 
on by the vexation of perceiving the devotion of the people and tlfeir 
former confidence abating from day to day. In such cases, the idol is 
sometimes taken down from the pedestal, and placed at the door of the 
pagoda, where they rub his forehead and temples with various drugs. 
They set before him all sorts of potions and medicines, shewing the 
most earnest endeavours to cure him by these ordinary means: but all 
the resources of art proving useless, while the disorder continues to 
increase, the Brahmans send out their emissaries to all parts to spread 
the afflicting news. An ignorant and stupid people implicitly believes 
in the ridiculous imposture, and hastens with gifts and offerings. The 
deity beholding such proofs of reviving piety and confidence, feels him- 
seif instantly relieved from his melancholy, and resumes his station. 

The Brahmans who direct the public worship, frequently resort 
to another species of trick, equally gross as the former, for the pur- 
pose of inspiring a salutary fear of the idol, and of attracting ample 
donations to his temple. This is effected, by representing their god 
as enraged against certain individuals who have offended him, into 
whose bodies he has sent a Pisdcha or demon, to avenge his insulted 
honour upon them by every species of torment. 

Persons accordingly appear, wandering about in all parts of the 
country, exhibiting, by dreadful convulsions and contortions, every 
symptom of being possessed by the evil spirit. Well instructed in 
their art they tell a marvellous story, wherever they go, of some crod 
or other, to whom they are obnoxious, having sent a fiend to dwell 
within them and to torment them. To prove that it is really a wicked 
demon that haunts them, they babble in various languages, of which 
they have had a previous smattering, but which now appears to bo 
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•the immediate inspiration of the demon , who resides within them. 
They publicly devour all sorts of meat, drink inebriating liquors, and 
openly violate the most sacred rules of their caste. All these trans- 
gressions are laid to the charge of the devil that possesses them; and 
no blame attaches to the unwilling instrument. The people, before 
whom these impostures are exhibited, unsuspicious of the fraud, are 
filled with dismay ; and prostrate themselves before the evil spirit, 
with sacrifice and oblations, to render him innoxious. Whatever he 
asks they bring. They give him to eat and to drink abundantly ; 
and, whei^L he leaves them, they accompany him with pomp and with 
the sound of instruments, till he arrives at some other place, where he 
plays the same game, and finds as silly dupes. In the lucid moments, 
which he can easily command, heesdiorts the crowds of spectators to 
profit by the awful example before them, to have more regular con- 
fidence in that god by whom he himself has been so grievously 
punished, to conciliate his friendship by offerings and gifts, that they 
may not be subject to the same , severe punishments which have 
befallen him for his defects in piety and faith. 

Another contrivance of the Brahmans, employed with no less 
success, consists in the public testimony they give to a vast number of 
pretended Miracles wrought by the god of their temple, in favour of 
numerous votaries, who have shewn their faith^ in him, and brought 
him abundant offerings. These miracles comprehend the cure of all 
sorts of disease; of the blind who have regained their sight; the lame 
who have recovered their limbs; and the dead who have been raised. 

But the miracle which takes precedence of all others, and is 
always listened to with the highest delight and admiration, is the 
fecundity conferred on numbers of women, who remained in a barren 
state, till their prayers and their offerings obtained from their divinity 
the gift of children. We have seen that sterility in India is accounted 
a curse, and that a childless woman is always despised. 

The Hindus consider a man to be rich only in proportion to the 
number of his children. However numerous a man’s family may be, 
he ceases not to offer prayers for its increase. A fruitful wife is the 
highest blessing, in the eyes of a Hindu; and no misery can be com- 
pared with that of a barren bed. 

The children become useful at an early age. At five or six years 
old they tend, the smaller animals. Those that are stouter, or a little 
more advanced, take care of the cows and oxen; whilst the adult 
assist their fathers in agricultural labour, or in any other way in 
which they can afford comfort to the authors of their being. 

Superstition has a powerful influence in keeping up this 
vehement desire of having children, which prevails among the 
Hindus ; for, according to their maxims, the greatest misery that 
can betide any man is to be destitute of a son, or a grandson, to 
take charge of his obsequies. In such a state he cannot look for a 
happy world hereafter. 
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